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TALES OF THE B.I.C. 


XV. THE AMERICAN NURSE. 


In the early ‘eighties there 
lived in the Cloonalla district 
a small farmer named Peter 
Walsh, who was what is gene- 
rally called in the West a bad 
farmer, which is simply the 
Trish way of saying that he 
was lazy and good-for-nothing, 
and for several years Walsh 
had been in the clutches of 
the Cloonalla gombeen man, 
the local big shopkeeper. 

The ways of the gombeen 
man are quite simple and 
usually most successful, the 
success largely depending on 
a run of bad potato crops, as 
generally after two successive 
failures the majority of the 
farmers in a poor mountainous 
district have no money at all. 
They are thus forced to go to 
the gombeen wallah, who ad- 
vances them so much money, 
according to the size of their 
farm and their capacity for 
drink, as a mortgage on the 
farm at a high rate of interest. 
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But instead of paying them 
money he gives credit for 
goods, and there is a verbal 
agreement that he will not 
foreclose as long as the farmer 
deals solely with him and makes 
no bones about the prices he 
is charged. Formerly this was 
the terrible millstone which 
used to hang for life round the 
necks of many Western peas- 
ants. 

However, Walsh’s millstone 
troubled. him not one bit, and 
he “‘ staggered ”’ along for sev- 
eral years until there came a 
sequence of three bad and in- 
different crops, which finished 
him completely. Seeing that 
Walsh was not going to make 
any effort, the gombeen man 
closed on the farm, and Peter, 
the wife, and their one child, 
Bridget, aged three years, left 
Ireland for America, illogi- 
cally cursing the British Govern- 
ment for their own sins and 
those of the gombeen devil. 
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Now the gombeen man had 
no use for Peter’s farm him- 
self, so he proceeded to make 
Peter’s brother, Michael, drunk 
one Saturday night in his shop, 
and made the farm over to 
him with the former conditions, 
not forgetting to double the 
mortgage. 

In due course Michael died 
without kith or kin saving 
Bridget, now a hospital nurse 
in New York, who one day 
received a letter from a Bally- 
bor solicitor informing her of 
her uncle’s death, and that 
she was the sole heiress to his 
two farms in Cloonalla, and 
asking for instructions. 

From her youth upwards 
Nurse Bridget had heard noth- 
ing but abuse of the so-called 
English tyranny in Ireland—in 
fact, up to the time when she 
went to be trained as a hospital 
nurse, her only knowledge of 
England and Ireland was the 
thousand and one supposed 
wrongs which Ireland had suf- 
fered at the hands of England 
since the days of Cromwell, 
and her one ambition in life 
was to see the downfall of the 
British Empire, and with that 
the freedom of her fatherland. 
In America, the Irish children 
find plenty of mentors of hate 
of England, both among their 
own people and the Germans. 

In time, when Bridget began 
to earn some money as a 
nurse, she joined every Irish 
anti-British society, secret and 
otherwise, she could, and at 
the time of her leaving the 
States to take over her uncle’s 
farms possessed more wonder- 
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ful and weird badges and medal- 
lions than she could conveni- 
ently wear at once: incident- 
ally the societies relieved her 
of most of her earnings “to 
provide powder and shot for 
ould Ireland.” 

On the liner, Bridget met 
many of her race, mostly men 
and women who had worked 
hard for some years in the 
States and saved enough money 
to return to Ireland, where 
they hoped to buy a small 
farm or shop and never to 
wander any more. One and 
all were longing to be in Ireland 
once again, and not one ever 
mentioned a word of the 
** brutal English tyranny ”’ until 
Bridget started the subject. 

Bridget landed at Queens- 
town, made her way to Cork, 
and set out on the long and 
tedious cross-country railway 
journey to the West. At the 
best of times the journey is a 
slow one, but during 1920 it 
became much worse owing to 
the great uncertainty of any 
train reaching its destination. 
Trains were even known to 
stand in a station for days 
on end while the driver, the 
stoker, the guard, and the sta- 
tion employees argued and re- 
argued what they would do and 
what they would not do. 

Twice during the journey 
Bridget had glimpses of the 
brutal British soldiery when 
two military parties wished to 
travel on the train, and the 
driver and guard refused to 
start until the armed assassins 
of the British Government left. 
At first Bridget was slightly 
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confused; no doubt the sol- 
diers were terrible blackguards, 
put at the time they seemed 
to be quiet and inoffensive, 
and she remembered frequently 
having seen American soldiers 
in the trains in the States, and 
the drivers and guards there 
made no objection. 

However, a fellow-passenger 
explained to her that the sol- 
diers used the Irish railways 
to go from one part of the 
country to another in order 
to murder the unfortunate sol- 
diers of the Republican Army, 
and that the guard and driver, 
as became good citizens and 
soldiers of the Irish Republic, 
were quite right to refuse to 
aid and abet the British by 
carrying them on the train. 

At a junction some thirty 
miles from Ballybor she 
changed into a composite train 
carrying passengers and goods, 
and soon after leaving the 
junction the train pulled up 
suddenly in a cutting, and 
there was loud shouting and 
firing. Bridget was greatly 
alarmed and excited, thinking 
that she would now see the 
British troops commit some of 
the terrible crimes she had 
heard so much about in the 
States—she had heard nothing 
of the crimes of the I.R.A. 

It takes a long time in the 
West of Ireland to do any- 
thing, and it was quite twenty 
minutes before Bridget realised 
that this was a hold-up by the 
LR.A., and that all the pas- 
sengers were to get out and 
line up at the top of the cut- 
ting. The confusion then be- 
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came terrific, half the pas- 
sengers going up one side of 
the cutting, and the remainder 
up the other. 

Wild-looking masked bandits 
then started shouting to the 
people to come down and go 
to the other side, whereupon 
a general post ensued. 

Finally, the whole lot was 
collected together, searched, and 
at last allowed to take their 
seats in the train again; but 
the performance was not by 
any means over yet. Next, 
the waggons were all broken 
open, the contents thrown on 
the line, and then returned 
except Belfast merchandise, 
which .was made into a heap— 
coffins, cases of jam and tea, 
boxes of linen, &c.—sprinkled 
with petrol, and then set on 
fire. 

Bridget arrived at Ballybor 
on @ summer’s evening, and 
at once set out for Cloonalla. 
Ballybor appeared a mean and 
dirty little town to her Ameri- 
can eyes, and she hoped for 
better things at Cloonalla—a 
good hotel and decent stores. 
After an hour and a half’s 
drive the carman pulled up 
outside Cloonalla chapel, and 
asked his fare where she wanted 
to go to. Not realising where 
she was, Bridget replied, to 
Cloonalla, the best hotel in 
Cloonalla, only to learn to 
her astonishment that the place 
boasted only one shop and no 
hotel of any kind. And in the 
end she was thankful to accept 
the hospitality of a farmer’s 
wife, and share a stuffy bed 
with the woman’s daughter. 
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Bridget received a shock 
when she saw her uncle’s house 
—she said that they wouldn’t 
put a pig in it in America— 
and the idea she had had of 
settling down there quickly 
vanished. However, she deter- 
mined to stay on awhile in 
Ireland, and help to the best 
of her ability the famous sol- 
diers of the I.R.A. (she had 
not realised yet that the bandits 


who had held up the train were. 


the famous soldiers) of whom 
she had heard so much in 
America. 

On visiting the solicitor in 
Ballybor, she found that her 
uncle had left her a few hun- 
dred pounds, and this she gave 
to the man Hanley, with whom 
she lodged, to buy cattle with 
to stock her farm. 

As soon as Bridget had 
settled down she found ample 
scope for her political ambitions 
both in Cloonalla and Ballybor, 
where most of the young people 
of her own age found talking 
sedition far easier and more 
amusing than hard work; and 
as everybody seemed to have 
money to burn, she had a great 
time—political meetings, drill- 
ing, picnics, and dances. And 
after joining the Cumann na 
Ban she volunteered for active 
service with the local company 
of the I.R.A., little knowing 
what was before her. 

At first the game was amusing 
enough, teaching the young 
men the rudiments of first 
aid, and lecturing to the girls 
and youths of Cloonalla in 
the schoolhouse in the evening, 
followed by dancing until the 
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early hours of the morning ; 
and probably Bridget would 
have gone no further than this 
but for the unfortunate arrival 
of two professional gunmen in 
Cloonalla, who had been sent 
from Dublin to carry out the 
usual series of outrages and 
then to vanish before the storm 
burst. 

The gunmen came with a 
list of local undesirables (from 
the I.R.A. point of view) to be 
removed—many of the names 
had probably been given out 
of private spite through the 
means of anonymous letters, 
a very favourite practice in 
Ireland—and at once proceeded 
to work, or rather to see that 
the Cloonalla Volunteers did 
the dirty work. 

The following week seemed 
to Bridget like a horrible night- 
mare, starting with the murder 
of ex-soldiers, who paid the 
full penalty of being so stupid 
as to believe that the British 
Government would protect its 
friends and supporters in Ire- 
land, and culminating in the 
revolting crime of the murder 
of a Protestant clergyman, who 
was seventy-nine years of 
age. 

Early in the morning, before 
the household was up, the old 
man heard a loud knocking at 
the hall door, and on coming 
downstairs found the usual 
party of armed and masked 
men, who ordered him to follow 
them. He did so, and had no 
sooner reached the road than 
they shot him dead,—to be 
found by his old wife—the 
servants dared not leave the 
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house—lying in the middle of 
the road in a pool of blood. 

That night the gunmen van- 
ished, and with them the orgy 
of crime ceased for a time at 
any rate. There is no doubt 
that these revolting and appa- 
rently purposeless murders are 
instigated by the I.R.A., but 
nevertheless they are carried 
out by the peasants in most 
cases, and they will have to 
bear the stigma now and al- 
ways. Under a determined 
leader they appear to take 
kindly to “ political murder.” 

Bridget was physically and 
mentally sick with horror, and 
made up her mind to return to 
the States as soon as she could 
dispose of her farms, and to 
this end bicycled into Ballybor 
to arrange with an auctioneer 
to sell the farms for her by 
public auction at the earliest 
possible date. The following 
day the auctioneer inspected 
the farms, and declared that 
she ought to get at least a 
thousand pounds for her in- 
terest in each farm, and fixed 
a near date for the auction, 
though he was very doubtful 
if the I.R.A. would permit it, 
and advised her to try and 
obtain their consent. But the 
last thing in the world Bridget 
wanted was to have any further 
dealings with the I.R.A., and 
the auctioneer left promising 
to do his best. 

That night after the Hanleys 
and Bridget had gone to bed 
they received a visit from the 
captain of the Cloonalla Volun- 
teers, who wanted to know if 
it was true that Bridget was 
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going to try and sell her farms 
by public auction. Bridget 
told him that it was quite 
true, and that she was going 
to return to America. Where- 
upon he told her that the I.R.A. 
would not allow this, and that 
if she wanted to dispose of her 
land a Sinn Fein Court would 
value it, and the Republican 
Government would then take 
it over and pay her in 
Dail Eireann Bonds (to be re- 
deemed at their face value 
when Ireland is free and the 
Republic established), and after 
telling her to stop the auction 
he left. 

In a few days Bridget re- 
ceived an order to attend a 
Sinn Fein Arbitration Court 
in Cloonalla Chapel at night, 
where the judges valued her 
farms at one hundred pounds 
each (loud applause in Court 
by the men who hoped to get 
the farms), and ordered her to 
hand over the land the follow- 
ing day to the Cloonalla Volun- 
teer captain, who had every 
intention of keeping the farms 
himself. 

Bridget protested loudly that 
she was a citizen of the United 
States, that the farms were 
hers, and that if this was a 
free country like America she 
was entitled to get the full 
market value for them, which 
she had been told was quite 
two thousand pounds; and 
lastly, that she had proved 
herself a good patriot, and 
burst into tears. 

All of no avail—the judges 
gave her three days to get rid 
of her cattle and hand over 
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the land, at the end of which 
time if she had not complied 
she was to be deported, and her 
farms and cattle confiscated. 

_ Bridget returned to the Han- 
leys’ house to find her boxes 
packed and dumped in the 
road, together with her bicycle, 
and the door of the house 
locked, and this in the middle 
of the night. After trying in 
vain to gain admittance she 
sat down on one of her boxes 
and started to cry. 

Towards dawn she again 
made a piteous appeal to the 
Hanleys to be allowed to stay 
in their house for the rest of 
the night, and that she would 
leave the following day; and 
for answer Mrs Hanley cursed 
her, and warned her that if 
she was not gone before day- 
light her hair would be cut 
off, and “‘ God only knew what 
else would happen to her.” 
In a blind terror she mounted 
her bicycle and rode madly 
into Ballybor, where she had 
to wait some hours in the 
streets before she could gain 
admittance to a lodging-house. 

Bridget was made of the 
right stuff, and with the day- 
light and the contact with 
friendly human beings her cour- 
age returned, and she went to 
see the auctioneer once more, 
but received cold comfort. The 
man had been warned not to 
hold the auction, but was will- 
ing to, provided he had police 
protection (he saw his trade 
slipping away if he did not), 
and suggested that she should 
go and see the D.I. 

Blake listened patiently to 


her tale of woe—he already 
knew the part she had played 
with the Cloonalla Volunteers, 
but liked the girl’s looks and 
her pluck, and at the end 
promised her protection for 
the auction, but warned her 
that he could not protect her 
afterwards, and advised her 
to get out of the country as 
soon as she could. 

Bridget then hired a car and 
drove out to Cloonalla to try 
and collect her belongings. The 
boxes were still there by the 
roadside, but empty. And on 
going on to her farms she 
found that the fences and gates 
were smashed and her cattle 
gone. She tried in vain to 
get information of them, but 
found that not a man, woman, 
or child would tell her any- 
thing. 

Returning to Ballybor, she 
again saw Blake, who promised 
to send out police to try and 
find her cattle. The following 
day the police went out to 
Cloonalla, rounded up the first 
score of men they met, made 
them build up the fences, mend 
the gates, and lastly, gave 
them two hours to return 
Bridget’s cattle. 

The I.R.A. now turned the 
full blast of that potent weapon, 
the boycott, on to the un- 
fortunate Bridget. Not a soul 
would or rather dare speak to 
her—at any rate in public. 
Little children meeting her in 
the streets or country roads 
ran away, fearing lest she 
might cast an evil eye on 
them. Shopkeepers were for- 
bidden to supply any goods to 
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her, and the lodging - house 
people would have put her 
out on the streets but for the 
interference of the D.I. By 
this time Blake was deter- 
mined to see her through, and 
when the auctioneer attempted 
to rat, made him think better 
of it and stick to his agreement 
with Bridget. 

The day of the auction ar- 
rived, and with it the biggest 
crowd Cloonalla had ever seen. 
In fact, so dense was the throng 
that when Blake drew up with 
the auctioneer and Bridget, he 
was afraid to let his men near 
the crowd lest they might be 
rushed. Standing up in a 
Crossley, he ordered the people 
through a megaphone to form 
three sides of a square facing 
the road, and, as soon as they 
had complied with his order, 
he told the auctioneer to get 
out and carry on with his 
work on the fourth side of 
the square. This he did, and, 
after describing the value and 
virtues of the farms in the usual 
flowery language of his kind, 
asked for a bid. 

There followed a deadly si- 
lence of fully two minutes. 
Again the auctioneer called for 
@ bid, and yet a third time— 
not a man in the huge crowd 
dared open his mouth. Land- 
hunger is the predominant trait 
in a Western peasant’s char- 
acter, and many men in that 
crowd would have risked their 
souls for Bridget’s farms; but 
80 great was the power, or 
rather the fear of the I.R.A., 
that not a single man dared 
speak. 
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Seeing that it was useless 
to go on with the farce, Blake 
ordered the auctioneer to re- 
turn to the car. At once the 
crowd broke with an angry 
roar, and made an ugly rush 
towards the road, but a volley 
of blank in the air quickly 
stopped them, and they turned 
to scatter in the opposite direc- 
tion, while the police party 
returned to Ballybor. 

That night, when she went 
to bed in the lodging-house, 
Bridget locked her door and 
piled all the furniture she could 
against it. About 2 A.M. some 
one knocked loudly at her door 
and bade her open, but she 
lay still and gave no answer. 
She could then hear the raiders 
entering the other rooms of 
the house, and the screams of 
inmates, followed by the curses 
of the raiders. 

The girl lay shaking in bed, 
knowing that it was only a 
question of time before they 
came again, and when they did 
it gave her almost a sense of 
relief. This time they did not 
knock, and she could hear 
whispering, followed by a man 
wearing rubber soles running 
down the passage, and then a 
crash as he hurled himself 
against her door. 

The door was rotten and 
gave, but the furniture still 
held it up, and the other men 
then put their shoulders against 
it, and finally it gave§ way 
altogether, and the whole lot 
pitched into her room in a heap 
on the floor. 

As Bridget screamed, the 
men flashed their _ electric 
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torches on to her, and by the 
light she could see that they 
all wore painted white masks, 
which completely covered their 
faces except the eyes and 
mouth. One great brute then 
seized her by the hair, and 
dragged her screaming down 
the stairs and into the street, 
where the others held her 
while the big man shaved her 
hair off with a razor. They 
then lashed her wrists and 
ankles, gagged her, and flung 
her in her nightdress into a 
waiting Ford, which disap- 
peared into the night. 

A police patrol, guided by 
the screams, arrived on the 
scene just as the Ford was 
disappearing in the direction 
of Castleport. Sending a con- 
stable back to the barracks for 
a car and more men, the ser- 
geant in charge searched the 
lodging-house, only to raise a 
fresh alarm among the terrified 
inmates, most of whom were 
under their beds. 

In a few minutes the car 
arrived, and the police raced off 
after the Ford as fast as the 
Crossley would travel. 

For some time the police 
had had a strong suspicion that 
a@ creamery about half-way be- 
tween Ballybor and Castleport 
had been frequently used by 
the I.R.A. as a detention prison, 
and as they drew near the place 
they saw lights disappear from 
the windows. 

After surrounding the build- 
ing, the sergeant knocked at 
the door and received no 
answer. Being afraid to delay 
lest they might be attacked, he 
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told his men to take one of 
the two thick iron-bound planks 
carried under the body of the 
Crossley, and used for crossing 
trenches on the roads, and to 
use it as a battering-ram on 
the door. At the second blow 
the door splintered, and a 
third made a hole large enough 
for the police to pass in. 

The sergeant now advanced 
into the building, revolver in 
one hand and torch in the 
other, and had nearly reached 
the back when shots and shouts 
were heard, and at the same 
time he saw a man disappear- 
ing through a door ahead of 
him and fired. 

On reaching the door he was 
met by his own men, who said 
that three men had tried to 
escape that way, and that they 
had shot two, the _ third 
escaping. 

They then searched the build- 
ing, and found Bridget lying 
in a kind of coal-cellar, half- 
dead from fright and exposure, 
and, wrapping her in a police- 
man’s greatcoat, took her back 
to the lodging-house, leaving a 
guard there for the rest of the 
night. 

The next day Bridget fled 
to England, to return to 
America from Southampton. 
Nothing in this world would 
have induced her to spend 
another night in Ireland. 

She left the sale of her farms 
in the hands of the auctioneer, 
who, to his great surprise, 
some time afterwards found a 
buyer at a low figure in a man 
who came from the North. 

The police saw the North- 
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erner into his new home, and 
left him there. The following 
morning the man staggered 
into the Ballybor barracks, 
and when he had sufficiently 
recovered, he told Blake that 
soon after he had gone to sleep 
he was awakened by volumes 
of smoke, and on getting out 
of bed found that the house 
was on fire. Seizing his clothes, 
he just managed to get out 
before the blazing roof fell in. 
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Outside he was met by a 
roaring crowd, who beat him 
nearly to death with sticks, and 
while he lay on the ground he 
could hear the screams of his 
horses and cattle being burnt 
to death in the blazing out- 
buildings. The crowd then left 
him for dead, well pleased 
with their night’s work. After 
some hours he recovered and 
managed to crawl into Bally- 
bor. 


XVI. FATHER JOHN. 


The tiny village of Annagh 
lies on the eastern slope of the 
Slievenamoe Mountains, about 
fifteen miles due east of Bally- 
bor, and consists of one dirty 
street with, roughly, forty-nine 
miserable tumble-down hovels 
and one grand slated two- 
storied house, as usual the 
shop and abode of the village 
gombeen man, who also kept 
the Post Office—not because 
he was the most honest man 
in the village, but because 
there was nobody else able to 
do so. 

A good many years ago, on 
a bitter winter’s night, a tinker, 
answering to the name of Bernie 
M‘Andrew, drove his ass-cart 
into the village of Annagh, 
and called at the only shop 
to know if there were any 
kettles or cans to be mended. 
The night was so cold and wet 
that the old shopkeeper, in 
the kindness of his heart, bade 
the shivering tinker put up his 
ass and spend the night. The 
tinker stayed and never left. 
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M‘Andrew’s stock - in- trade, 
when he arrived at Annagh on 
that winter’s night, consisted 
of half a barrel of salt herrings, 
a kettle, the usual tinker’s 
soldering outfit, a policeman’s 
discarded tunic, and the rags 
he stood up in. Within a year 
M‘Andrew had buried the old 
shopkeeper, who had lived alone 
for years and was beloved by 
all, and reigned in his place. 

Being an ambitious tinker, 
M‘Andrew started a gombeen 
business with the old man’s 
savings, which he found by 
chance in the secret drawer of 
an old desk, and in a very 
short time became the best 
hated and most feared man in 
the district. 

At first M‘Andrew supported 
Sinn Fein enthusiastically, but 
when he saw law and order 
beginning to disappear, being 
now a man of property, he 
became alarmed, and tried to 
run with the hare and the 
hounds. 

M‘Andrew’s great opponent 
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was the young parish priest, 
Father John, who, after serving 
as a chaplain with the British 
Army in France with great 
distinction—he had been deco- 
rated for bravery in the field 
by both the British and the 
French—returned to Ireland, 
having seen enough bloodshed 
for his lifetime. 

Father John was a grand 
man both physically and 
morally and in the right sense 
of the words, and if only the 
majority of young Irish priests 
were up to the standard of 
Father John there would be 
little trouble in Ireland to- 
day. 

When he became the parish 
priest of Annagh, Father John 
saw at once that M‘Andrew 
was fast reducing the great 
majority of his parishioners, 
who were poor men with poorer 
mountain land, to a state of 
slavery, and realised that it 
only wanted two bad years 
in succession to put the whole 
parish under the gombeen man’s 
thumb. 

At first he tried to keep the 
farmers away from M‘Andrew’s 
shop; but this they resented, 
as it entailed a journey of many 
miles to the nearest town, and 
then they had to pay nearly 
as much as to M‘Andrew. 
Next he denounced M‘Andrew 
and his evil practices from the 
altar, warning the people of the 
consequences ; but in spite of 
all the priest could do or say 
the“gombeen man flourished. 

From the very first Father 
John opposed the Sinn Fein 


movement both by word and 
deed, and when the first Sinn 
Fein organisers appeared in his 
parish he quickly hunted them 
away; but before he knew 
what was happening practically 
every young man in the parish 
had been enrolled, whether he 
liked it or not, as a soldier in 
the I.R.A. M‘Andrew was 
quick to seize his chance of 
revenge, telling the people that 
the priest was a secret agent of 
the British Government—hadn’t 
he served in the British Army 
and taken the pay of the British 
Government, an enemy of the 
people {—and that he was doing 
his best to stand between them 
and liberty. In a week Father 
John was practically an out- 
law in his own parish, and 
M‘Andrew became the popular 
hero. 

Though he still officiated in 
the chapel, Sinn Fein saw to it 
that he was paid no dues. For 
nearly two years this state of 
affairs continued, and it would 
have been impossible for the 
priest to live if the older and 
more sober members of his 
flock had not come to his house 
secretly in the dead of night 
and paid him their dues. 

One day, when feeling ran 
very high, Father John opened 
his daily paper to see his own 
death reported, and a long 
obituary notice, probably the 
handiwork of M‘Andrew. 

It was a situation common in 
Ireland—the peasants blind to 
the virtues of their truest friend, 
and making a popular idol of 
their worst enemy: it is a sad 
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thing that many Irishmen will 
always insist in believing what 
they wish to believe. 

Father John was by nature 
a kindly and genial man, a 
lover of sport, of a good horse, 
and of the society of men, and 
those two years must have 
been a perfect hell on earth for 
him. Not that any one was 
ever openly rude to him; they 
just sent him to Coventry and 
kept him there, hoping to 
break his heart, and that by 
refusing to pay him any dues 
they would gradually freeze 
him out, and in his place would 
come one of those fire-eating 
young priests who would lead 
them to victory and freedom. 

The summer of 1920 was 
wet and cold, with frosty nights 
during every month except 
July. Now, if your potatoes 
grow in boggy land, and there 
comes heavy rain followed by 
a night’s frost, not once but 
several times, you will have no 
potatoes, and probably very 
little crop of any kind. And 
if your living depends on the 
potato crop, you stand a good 
chance of starving, unless the 
gombeen man will come to 
your assistance. 

By November the whole par- 
ish of Annagh practically be- 
longed to M‘Andrew, who held 
& mortgage on nearly every 
acre of tenanted land, and 
proceeded to bully the people 
to his heart’s content. 

On a. Sunday morning in 
December, at about 10 o’clock, 
the hour when the village 
usually began to come to life, 
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the inhabitants were startled 
by the screams of a woman, 
and when they rushed to 
their doors saw M‘Andrew’s 
servant running out of the 
village towards Father John’s 
house. M‘Andrew had been 
murdered during the night with- 
out a sound, and the servant 
had no idea of what had hap- 
pened until she went to his 
room to see why he had not 
got up. All M‘Andrew’s books 
had been burnt, and after- 
wards the murderers must have 
cursed the day they did not 
set a light to the house as 
well. 

On the next day the village 
woke up to find a company 
of Auxiliaries billeted in 
M‘Andrew’s house and the yard 
full of their cars—a case of out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

For some time past the 
police had known that men on 
the run were hiding in the 
mountains near Annagh; but 
though the area came within 
Blake’s district, it was impos- 
sible to keep any control over 
it, owing to the fact that the 
Owenmore river and the Slie- 
venamoe Mountains lay be- 
tween it and Ballybor. 

The Auxiliaries spent the 
day fortifying M‘Andrew’s 
house, and that night started 
operations, and the inhabitants 
soon realised that the British 
Empire was not yet an “also 
ran.” 

Just as it was getting dark 
the Auxiliaries in Crossleys 
would suddenly burst out of 
M‘Andrew’s yard, travel per- 
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haps five or ten miles at racing 
speed, and then surround and 
round up a village or district, 
so that the numerous gunmen 
who had come from the South 
for a rest cure found it im- 
possible to get any sleep at 
all. 

The local Volunteers at once 
sent an 8.0.8. to Dublin, and 
received the comforting answer 
that a flying column would 
arrive shortly in the district 
and deal effectively with the 
Auxiliaries. In the meanwhile 
they were to harass the enemy 
by every means in their power 
and carry on a warfare of 
attrition—in other words, if 
they found one or two Cadets 
alone—if unarmed so much the 
better—they were to murder 
them. 

At first the local Volunteers 
were very much afraid of the 
Auxiliaries, Sinn Fein propa- 
ganda having taught them to 
expect nothing but murder, 
rape, and looting from the 
“scum of English prisons and 
asylums”; but after a few 
days had passed and nothing 
dreadful happened to man or 
woman, they took heart once 
more and started their usual 
warfare. 

The Auxiliaries were com- 
manded by a Major Jones, and 
on the Sunday following their 
arrival in Annagh Jones left 
alone in a Ford at an early 
hour to see Blake in Ballybor. 
The road crosses the mountains 
through a narrow pass, and 
near the top of the pass there 
is a small chapel, a school, a 


pub, and a few scattered cot- 
tages. 

On his return Jones passed 
this chapel as the people were 
coming out from Mass, blew 
his horn, and slowed up. After 
passing through the crowd he 
noticed a group of youths 
standing on the right side of 
the road, and opened his throttle 
wide, thereby probably saving 
his life. 

When the car was within ten 
yards of the group every man 
drew a pistol, and it seemed to 
Jones as though he was flying 
through a shower of bullets. 
However, though the car was 
riddled, and had any one been 
sitting in the other three seats 
they would all have been killed, 
Jones found himself uninjured, 
and the old “tin Lizzie,” re- 
sponding well to the throttle, 
flew down the hill at twice the 
pace Henry Ford ever meant 
her to travel at. 

That evening Father John 
called on Jones and apologised 
for the outrage, and Jones at 
once fell under the charm of 
the priest. Probably his as- 
tonishment at Father John’s 
visit had something to do with 
it, but in the days to come, 
when Father John supported 
his words by deeds, Jones learnt 
that his first impression had 
been a correct one. 

Returning in the early hours 
of the morning from a raiding 
expedition to the south of 
Annagh, the Auxiliaries were 
surprised to see a tall priest 
standing in the middle of the 
road and holding up his hand. 
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Fearing a trap—there was a 
blind corner just behind where 
the priest was standing—they 
stopped about two hundred 
yards off and beckoned to the 
priest to advance. 

They were still more sur- 
prised to find that the tall 
priest was Father John, who, 
having received information 
after they had started that 
the Volunteers were going to 
lay trees across the road at 
this corner in the hope of 
smashing up the Auxiliary cars, 
had spent the whole night 
walking up and down the road 
in order that he might warn 
them of their danger. 

Father John drove back to 
Annagh with the Cadets, and 
by the time they reached the 
village every Cadet swore that 
the priest was the finest man 
they had yet met in Ireland, 
and they didn’t believe there 
was a finer one. 

From that on Father John 
accompanied the Auxiliaries on 
many a stunt, and there is no 
doubt that he gave them every 
help in his power and all in- 
formation which reached him ; 
but though he would travel 
anywhere with them, he would 
never accept hospitality from 
them, nor would he enter 
M‘Andrew’s house. 

About six miles from Annagh, 
in a hollow of the mountains, 
is the tiny village of Glenmuck, 
completely isolated from the 
rest of the world, and so situ- 
ated that its presence was quite 
hidden until you literally walked 
on top of it. None of the in- 
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habitants, who lived chiefly by 
making poteen in the winter 
time and going to England as 
harvesters in the summer, pos- 
sessed a cart, for the very good 
reason that the nearest so-called 
third-class road was five miles 
away, and only a goat track 
passed within a mile of the 
place. 

Here in due course arrived 
the flying column of the I.R.A., 
seventy strong, every man 
mounted on a bicycle and 
armed with a British service 
rifle and as many pistols as 
he could find room for. They 
were also the proud possessors 
of a Lewis gun. 

As usual, the gunmen were 
billeted so many in each farm, 
and after being badly harassed 
for some time in the South, 
Glenmuck seemed like Paradise 
to them. The nights were 
spent in dancing, card-playing, 
and drinking poteen. Some- 
where about noon the gunmen 
got up, and after breakfast 
visited each other in their dif- 
ferent billets after the fashion 
of our troops in France, walk- 
ing about openly with their 
rifles slung over their shoulders, 
The Lewis gun team passed 
their days teaching the boys 
and girls of the village the 
mechanism of the Lewis gun. 

The leader’s idea was to 
give his men much-needed rest 
and amusement for a few days, 
and then to try and ambush 
the Auxiliaries ; and probably 
they could have spent quite a 
long time resting here without 
the Auxiliaries having the 
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slightest suspicion of their near 
presence. But war seems to 
be made up so largely of “ ifs,”’ 
and the “if” in this case 
proved to be Father John. 

When out riding on his rounds 
one morning, the priest noticed 
that most of the young people 
of his parish appeared to be 
gravitating in their best clothes 
towards Glenmuck, and sus- 
pecting a poteen orgy, he 
sternly commanded a young 
damsel to tell him why she 
was going to Glenmuck, and 
the girl told him. Father John 
rode straight back to Annagh, 
to be just in time to stop 
Jones from starting off on a 
raid in the opposite direction. 

Jones first sent off a Cadet 
on a motor bicycle to Blake 
at Ballybor, sending him a 
verbal outline of his plan of 
attack on Glenmuck, and ask- 
ing him to co-operate with the 
Auxiliaries from the other side 
of the mountains. He then 
turned out every Cadet in the 
place, left M‘Andrew’s house 
empty to take care of itself, 
and made off at full speed in 
the direction of Glenmuck with 
the priest acting as guide. 

‘They reached the nearest 
point to Glenmuck on the road 
at noon, and after leaving a 
small guard over the Crossleys, 
the rest of the company set 
out in open order across the 
mountain for the flying col- 
umn’s lair. 

The gunmen had had great 
luck in the South for a long 
time, and their luck still held. 
A youth, making his way across 
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country to get a sight of the 
wonderful gunmen, happened 
to look behind him when on 
top of a rise, and saw about a 
mile away the oncoming Auxil- 
iaries. Being a sharp youth 
he realised who they were, 
and ran for the village as fast 
as his young legs would carry 
him, and by chance ran straight 
into the leader when he entered 
the outskirts of the place, 

Reaching the hill above the 
village the Auxiliaries made a 
last desperate rush down the 
slope, in the hope of catching 
the gunmen scattered in the 
different cottages, and so mop- 
ping them up before they could 
get together; but by this time 
the flying column had taken 
up positions on the top of the 
far slope above the village, 
and as the Cadets reached the 
cottages they came under heavy 
machine-gun fire. 

Quickly realising what had 
happened, Jones ordered one 
platoon to make a frontal 
attack on the gunmen’s posi- 
tion, while he sent a second 
and third platoon to try to 
work round their flanks; the 
fourth platoon he kept with 
him under cover in the village. 

Then followed a very pretty 
fight for an hour, by which 
time the gunmen, like the 
Boers of old, thought it was 
time to move on and take 
up a position on the next 
ridge. 

Jones knew that if he could 
only keep in close touch with 
the flying column it was only 
a question of time before Blake, 
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who would be guided by the 
heavy firing, would attack them 
in the rear, and that they would 
then stand a good chance of 
bagging the whole lot. The 
fight gradually worked across 
the mountains, the gunmen 
retreating from ridge to ridge, 
while the Cadets stuck to them 
like grim death, always striving 
to pin them down, and when 
they retreated to drive them 
in the direction from which 
Blake ought to appear. 

Late in the afternoon heavy 
shooting suddenly broke out 
behind the gunmen, and the 
Cadets redoubled their efforts 
to close with them. 

By this time the opposing 
forces had worked their way 
down the western slopes of the 
mountains almost as far as the 
high upland bogs, and directly 
the gunmen realised that they 
were likely to be surrounded, 
they broke and fled down a 
valley, closely pursued by police 
and Cadets. Unfortunately the 
light was getting bad, and the 
gunmen’s luck still held good. 
When they had gone about a 
mile, they came across a big 
party of country people with 
whom they mixed, and when 
the police came up with them 
it was impossible to tell gun- 
men from peasants—probably 
the former were busily engaged 
cutting turf while the latter 
looked on. Their arms were 
passed to the women, who hid 
the rifles in the heather and 
secreted the pistols and am- 
munition on their persons. 

During the whole long fight 
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Father John attended to 
wounded Cadet and gunman 
alike, always to be seen where 
the fight was hottest; and 
though his calling was con- 
spicuous from his clothes and 
white collar, yet on several 
occasions the gunmen deliber- 
ately fired on him when attend- 
ing to a wounded Cadet. 

After the battle of Glen- 
muck the flying column was 
seen no more in that district, 
and for weeks the local Volun- 
teers gave Jones no trouble. 

Time after time Jones had 
received information that cer- 
tain young men in and about 
Annagh carried arms, but when- 
ever they were surprised in a 
shop or pub no arms could be 
found on them, and it was 
noticed that they always moved 
about in the company of cer- 
tain girls. 

Soon after the battle of 
Glenmuck the belles of the 
district received the shock of 
their lives when shopping in 
a town some miles away with 
these young men. About noon 
four Crossley loads of Cadets 
suddenly dashed into the town 
with two women searchers 
dressed in dark-blue uniforms, 
and that day the first real 
haul of revolvers and auto- 
matics was made. As usual, 
the men passed their arms to 
the girls directly they saw the 
Auxiliaries arrive, but this time 
no notice was taken of the 
men, while the girls, who on 
former occasions had stood 
looking on and jeering at 
the Cadets, found themselves 
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quickly rounded up, and the 
women searchers soon did the 
rest. 

After this the moral effect 
of the women searchers was 80 
great that not a girl in the dis- 
trict dare carry arms or even 
despatches. The girls were not 
sure whether the searchers were 
women or young Cadets dressed 
up as women, and this uncer- 
tainty greatly increased their 
alarm. 

About six weeks later Jones 
found out that a much-wanted 
Dublin gunman, called Foy, 
who had murdered at least 
two British officers in cold 
blood, was hidden in the dis- 
trict, and was being fed by his 
mother and sister, who lived 
about two miles from Annagh. 
Time after time the Cadets 
tried to surprise Mrs Foy or 
her daughter carrying food to 
Foy’s hiding-place, but always 
in vain. 

Foy’s presence soon began 
to be felt in the district. Two 
Cadets, returning off leave in 


mufti and unarmed, were taken 
out of the train and murdered 
just outside the station, their 
bodies being left there for all 
who passed to see, and no man 
dared to touch the bodies until 
the police arrived. Next the 
Cadets were ambushed twice 
in one week, both times un- 
successfully. 

Father John, who had hoped 
that at last his parish had 
returned to the paths of peace, 
was furious, and denounced 
from the altar all men and 
women who shielded mur- 
derers. Finally, after the mur- 
der of the two Cadets, he refused 
Holy Communion to Mrs Foy 
and her daughter, which is a 
very serious step for a priest 
to take. 

And when remonstrated with, 
he replied that, sooner than 
not denounce and punish mur- 
derers and those who aided 
and abetted them, he would 
throw off his coat and become 
an Auxiliary. More power to 
you, Father John! 


XVII. THE BOG CEMETERY. 


After many months of the 
Sinn Fein Terror, the town of 
Ballybor became a place of 
shadows and whispers. At 
night-time men saw shadows, 
real and unreal, moving and 
stationary, at every corner of 
the streets and in every lane ; 
and during the day-time, when 
men met in the streets, they 
would only speak in low whis- 
pers to each other, and always 





keeping one eye over their 
shoulder. 

Public opinion withered and 
died. Sinn Fein had no use 
for it—men became completely 
detached, mere spectators of the 
unchecked and uncondemned 
orgy of crime ; like the younger 
generation in England, who 
waste a large part of their 
lives in picture-houses, gazing 
at films of vice and crime. 
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And if a man had been mur- 
dered in the main street at 
Ballybor in the middle of the 
day, not a hand would have 
been raised to save the victim 
—the inhabitants would simply 
have regarded the incident in 
the light of a film, and then 
gone home to their dinners. 

The oft-heard remark when 
a policeman has been mur- 
dered, “‘that it served him 
right for joining the BR.I.C.,” 
epitomises the attitude of the 
majority of the Irish public 
towards so-called “political 
murder.” As a rule, an Irish- 
man, on being asked if there 
was any news in the paper, 
would reply, “No, only the 
usual columns of murders and 
outrages.”’ 

Walter Drake, as his name 
implies, was descended from 
an Elizabethan soldier who 
had settled in the West of 
Ireland and built a large house 
about two miles from Ballybor, 
and here for many generations 
the Drakes had lived, hunted, 
and farmed. 

Walter Drake had at an 
early age entered the army 
through Sandhurst, but retired 
after six years’ service on the 
death of his father, and since 
then had lived at the Manor, 
spending a large part of his 
time helping his poorer neigh- 
bours in every way in his 
power: a quiet man of a 
retiring nature, a popular mag- 
istrate, and a good neighbour, 
but a determined Loyalist. 
Called up again in August 1914, 
he had served throughout the 
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war with distinction in his old 
regiment, to return once more 
to his home. 

Had Drake lived in any 
civilised country in the world, 
he would most assuredly have 
died in his bed when his time 
came, esteemed by all as a 
just, kindly, and honourable 
man; but, as in war, the best 
seem to be always taken, so 
it has been in Ireland. His 
only crimes appear to have 
been that he continued to act 
as a magistrate after receiving 
an order from the I.R.A. to 
resign his commission of the 
peace, and devoting himself to 
helping ex-soldiers in the town 
to get their pensions and trying 
to get grants of land for such 
as were worthy. The granting 
of land to ex-soldiers was 
bitterly opposed by the Trans- 
port Union, who wanted every 
acre for their own landless 
members. And probably being 
a personal friend of Blake’s 
and beloved by the police 
force, would constitute another 
crime in the eyes of the I.R.A. 

On a certain Monday night 
the constable on duty at Bally- 
bor Barracks reported that a 
great light could be seen in the 
sky, and thought there must 
be a big fire not far from the 
town. Going to the top of the 
barracks, Blake at once saw 
that a large house must be on 
fire, and judging from the 
direction the chances were that 
it was the Manor. Taking a 
dozen men in a Crossley, he 
at once went off there, to find 
the grand old house burning 
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fiercely, and by the light of 
the fire he could make out a 
pathetic group of figures on 
the tennis-ground in front of 
the house. 

' The first person whom Blake 
met was the old butler, who 
told a tale now familiar in 
many parts of Ireland to-day. 
The household had retired at 
their usual hour of eleven, 
after which the butler had 
carefully closed up the house 
and gone to the servants’ hall 
to smoke a pipe before turning 
in. Soon afterwards he heard 
a loud knocking at the front 
door, followed by a volley of 
shots, some of which must 
have been fired through the 
windows, as he could hear the 
sound of falling glass. 

The old man went and opened 
the front door, to be met by 
a ring of rifles, shot-guns, 
pistols, and electric torches, 
behind which he could make 
out the usual mob of masked 
ruffians. A strange voice then 
demanded Major Drake; and 
when the butler told them 
that the Major had gone to 
Dublin by the mail that day, 
a man handed him a letter 
telling him that in ten minutes’ 
time they were going to burn 
the house to the ground, and 
that he had better warn the 
inmates if he didn’t want them 
roasted alive. 

The butler at once took the 
letter to Miss Drake, who read 
the following pleasant com- 
munication addressed to her 
brother :— 

““Major Drake,—Owing to 


your aggressively anti-Irish at- 
titude, we have received orders 
to burn your house to the 
ground. You will be given 
ten minutes to collect your 
clothes. By order.—I.R.A.” 

The girl hurriedly slipped on 
a dressing-gown, and went down 
to the hall to find it full of the 
brutes sprawling in chairs and 
smoking. The leader came for- 
ward to speak to her, and she 
begged him to have mercy on 
her mother, who was old and 
in feeble health, and who would 
surely be killed by the shock 
of having her house burnt and 
being turned out into the 
night ; and implored the man 
to take anything he wanted, 
offering him all the money she 
had and her mother’s jewellery. 
For answer the man pulled 
out his watch, and said that 
she had exactly ten minutes to 
get her old English mother out 
of the house, no more and no 
less. 

Seeing that it was useless to 
argue with the brute, Miss 
Drake called the butler and 
her mother’s maid, woke up 
the old lady, dressed her the 
best way they could, and as 
the household passed out 
through the central hall, they 
saw men sprinkling the furni- 
ture and carpets with petrol. 
Hardly had they reached the 
lawn when the men rushed 
out past them. There was a 
violent explosion (petrol-tins 
bursting), and the house seemed 
to burst into flames in an 
instant. And here they re- 
mained on the tennis-ground, 
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helpless and hopeless, their 
only crime Loyalty, until Blake 
found them there, silently 
crying. 

Seeing that the house was 
gone, that, in fact, it was im- 
possible to save anything, Blake 
put the Drakes into the Cross- 
ley, with the old butler and 
the servants, and drove them 
to a hotel in the town. 

Drake had been seen motor- 
ing through Ballybor to the 
station on the Monday, and 
by that evening there was a 
whisper in the town that some- 
thing had happened to him, 
but what the something was 
the whisper did not mention. 
During Tuesday rumour lay 
dormant. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, rumour awoke and rapidly 
made up for lost time, and by 
that evening it was freely 
whispered throughout the town 
that Drake had joined the 
LR.A.; that he had bolted 
to Canada to escape from the 
LR.A., only to be taken out 
of the train on his way to 
Dublin by a flying column of 
gunmen, tried by a court-mar- 
tial, condemned, and executed ; 
that he had gone to Dublin 
to join the Auxiliaries; and 
lastly, that he had gone to 
London to get married. 

On Wednesday morning Miss 
Drake, whose poor old mother 
lay in a state of collapse at 
the hotel, came to Blake in 
great distress, and implored 
him to find her brother. She 
Was sure something must have 
happened to him, as she had 
wired twice, and then, getting 
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no reply, had wired to the 
secretary of his club, where 
he had intended staying, and 
from whom an answer had 
just come to say Major Drake 
had not arrived. 

Blake promised to do all he 
could, and started off at once 
to the station to make in- 
quiries. Having found out 
that Drake actually did leave 
Ballybor by the mail train on 
Monday, he next sent an urgent 
cipher message to the author- 
ities in Dublin, hoping they 
would be able to trace him 
there. Blake then set out 
for Knockshinnagh, the. next 
station on the line to Dublin, 
about a mile from the small 
town of the same name, and 
situated in the midst of a vast 
bog, which stretches towards 
the foot of the mountains to 
the east and west, and runs 
nearly as far as _ Ballybor. 
Here, acting on the assump- 
tion that the rumour of Drake 
having left the mail train at 
this station was correct, Blake 
carefully interrogated the 
station-master and the three 
porters. One and all denied 
having seen Drake on the day 
in question—one porter, who 
had been there years, adding 
inconsequently that he did not 
even know him by sight, and 
thereby making Blake sure that 
he was on the right track at last. 

That night Blake again 
visited the station-master at 
his house in the station after 
midnight ; and pretending that 
he knew for certain that Drake 
had left the train at Knock- 
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shinnagh, warned the man of 
the serious consequences of 
refusing to give information. 
1 A.M. is an unpleasant hour to 
interview armed men, and 
thinking that the police were 
uncomfortably near and the 
I.R.A. in the dim distance, the 
station-master made a full con- 
fession. 

A few minutes before the 
limited mail arrived at Knock- 
shinnagh on Monday, three 
armed and masked men had 
driven up in a Ford car, and 
directly the train pulled up 
had made straight for the 
carriage in which Drake was 
travelling. At once they seized 
him, and dragged him, strug- 
gling, out of the carriage to 
the car, and then drove off 
rapidly in the direction of 
Ballybor. Before the train 
pulled out, a stranger in a 
third-class carriage warned the 
station-master, in the name 
of the I.R.A., to give no 
information to any one. As 
no further information could 
be got from the station-master, 
Blake returned to the barracks, 
and set out again for Knock- 
shinnagh after breakfast, to 
endeavour to trace the Ford 
from there. 

The road from Knockshin- 
nagh to Ballybor runs practi- 
cally the whole way through a 
vast bog, which is drained by 
the Owenmore river, with a 
deep fringe of water-meadows 
on each bank. At intervals 
side roads connect up the vil- 
lages on the higher ground 
near the mountains with the 
main road. 
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The police had covered nearly 
three miles of the road without 
getting any news of Drake or 
the Ford, when a sharp-eyed 
sergeant noticed the narrow 
tracks of a Ford turning up 
one of these side roads to the 
east. The car had turned the 
corner sharply, leaving a deep 
track of two wheels in the soft 
ground on the edge of the 
road. 

Turning down this side road, 
they proceeded slowly with- 
out seeing any further car- 
tracks until they came to a 
long low cottage, standing back 
about fifteen yards from the 
road. Here they found tracks 
which showed that the car had 
pulled up at the door of the 
cottage, turned, and returned 
towards the main road. 

Leaving his men outside, 
Blake entered with a sergeant, 
in time to see the owner 
bolting out of the back door, 
only to be caught by the ser- 
geant and brought back. The 
man said his name was Moran, 
and protested his loyalty loudly 
before Blake could ask him a 
question. 

In Ireland if you want in- 
formation badly, often the best 
way to obtain it is to bluff 
your opponent into believing 
that you already know part 
of it, leaving him to guess as 
to how much you know. Blake 
took this line of attack with 
‘Moran, and asked him the 
names of the four men who 
had called at his cottage on 
the previous Monday in a car. 
But Moran knew the game as 
well as Blake, and denied that 
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any car had been to his house 
lately, or indeed at any time, 
whereby Blake knew that the 
man lied, and had something 
to conceal. 

He then threatened Moran 
that if he did not tell all he 
knew he would arrest him and 
keep him until he did, and at 
the same time took him out- 
side and pointed out the old 
tracks of a car in front of the 
cottage. This had the desired 
effect, and at long last Blake 
thought their search was at an 
end. 

Moran, it appeared, was the 
caretaker of an I.R.A. ceme- 
tery, or rather an old disused 
cemetery, where formerly un- 
baptised children were buried, 
and which now was used to 
bury Volunteers who had “ gone 
to America.” On the Monday 
in question three armed and 
masked men had driven up 
to his house with a prisoner, 
and after trying him by “ court- 
martial ’’ in the cottage, had 
taken him to the cemetery, 
and made Moran help them to 
dig a grave, while the unfortu- 
nate prisoner looked on. They 
blindfolded and shot him, 
and finally forced Moran to 
put the body in the grave and 
fill it in. They then left. 
Though hard-pressed, Moran 
denied any knowledge of the 
identity of the masked men or 
their victim; and when told 
to describe the murdered man, 
gave a description which might 
have applied to hundreds of 
men. 

Blake then ordered Moran 
to show him the cemetery, but 
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when thus driven into a corner 
he took on the courage of a 
cornered rat, and though they 
tried for an hour not one inch 
would he go. Seeing that the 
man was desperate and would 
have died sooner than show 
them the cemetery, Blake re- 
turned to the barracks. 

That night, as soon as it 
was dark, a strong police force 
rounded up the six leading 
Volunteers in Ballybor, and 
took them out to Moran’s 
house in two Crossleys, arriving 
as the full moon was showing 
over the top of the mountains. 

At the first knock on the 
door Moran came out, his face 
contracted with fear, which 
turned to relief on seeing the 
uniforms of the police; but 
when he saw the six Volun- 
teers he nearly collapsed. Blake 
now ordered Moran to lead 
them to the cemetery, and so 
great was the man’s terror that 
he started off across the bog 
without a word. 

After walking over a mile 
in the moonlight, they came to 
a low ridge of limestone mounds 
running through the bog and 
parallel to the mountains. Here 
in a hollow was the old grave- 
yard, which looked like a dis- 
used sheep-pen, such as the 
country people use for the 
rounding-up of mountain sheep 
when the different owners pick 
out their own sheep and lambs 
to brand them. The cemetery 
was surrounded by a stone wall, 
broken down in many places, 
and inside was a tangled mass 
of elder and thorn bushes. 

After posting sentries round 
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the graveyard, Blake made 
Moran point out the latest 
grave, and after the trembling 
man had shown them a mound 
between two bushes, he ordered 
two of the Volunteers to start 
opening the grave with spades 
brought by the police. Pres- 
ently one of the spades met 
something in a sack, and on 
opening the sack they found 
the body of a short dark man 
—obviously a peasant—whereas 
Drake had been a tall fair man. 
On examination they found 
wounds in the body and left 
leg. 

For a moment Blake was 
quite nonplussed—he had been 
so sure that the body would 
be Drake’s. He was certain 
that the station-master had 
spoken the truth, and there 
seemed no reason to doubt 
Moran’s evidence, though why 
he should be in such a state 
of terror was not plain. Fur- 
ther, it was now five days 
since Drake was supposed to 
have been murdered, and the 
body they had just dug up 
had obviously been in the 
ground two days at the most, 
probably only one. 

A careful examination of 
the cemetery showed that there 
was no other recent grave. 

Blake’s thoughts were in- 
terrupted by one of the Volun- 
teers, a man called Brogan, 
asking with his tongue in his 
cheek and an impudent sneer : 
“Is yer honour satisfied now, 
and will we be after burying 
this poor fellow decently agin?”’ 

Taking no notice of Brogan’s 
question, Blake told a sergeant 


to make the Volunteers carry 
the dead man to the Crossleys, 
and to wait for him there. 
After they had gone he made 
Moran go down on his knees 
and swear on his oath that the 
body they had dug up was 
the man who had been exe- 
cuted on the previous Monday ; 
but Moran could only swear 
that he had been so frightened 
at the time that he had not 
taken any notice of the pris- 
oner, but that to the best of 
his belief the body was the one 
he had buried. Moran then 
broke down, and had to be 
half-carried, half-led to his cot- 
tage, where they left him, and 
returned to Ballybor with the 
Volunteers and the corpse for 
@ military investigation. 

The failure to find Drake’s 
body in the bog cemetery 
forced Blake to follow up the 
other rumours regarding his 
sudden disappearance, but 
every rumour and clue failed 
them, and it looked as though 
Drake’s fate was to be added 
to the long list of unsolved 
Irish crimes. 

Two days after the police 
had visited the cemetery, Blake 
received information that arms 
for a police ambush had been 
brought into Murrisk townland, 
and also that poteen was being 
freely made and drunk there. 

Having arranged with a com- 
pany of Auxiliaries stationed 
in Annagh to co-operate with 
him, Blake left the barracks 
with two Crossley loads of 
police and a Ford an hour 
before dawn one morning, and 
as the day broke the Auxiliaries 
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and police started to close in 
a cordon on the village and 
outlying farms where they sus- 
pected the arms were hidden. 

The first signs of life were 
two women running across a 
bog, and when followed one 
of them was seen by Blake with 
his glasses to throw a still into 
a bog-hole, while the other one 
took two large jars from under 
her shawl and smashed them 
together into pieces. The 
women were quickly rounded 
up, and on being taken to 
the nearest house, the police 
found six fully-dressed men well 
tucked up in two beds, and the 
remains of a huge fire in the 
kitchen, while the whole house 
reeked of poteen—good circum- 
stantial evidence that the party 
of eight had spent the night 
running a still. 

After a long and fruitless 
search for arms, Blake found 
himself close to Murrisk Abbey ; 
80, after sending the Auxiliaries 
back to Annagh, he went to 
pay the mac Nessa a visit. 

The old man was delighted 
to see him, and insisted that 
he should stay to dinner, and 
the police should have drink 
and food. 

Blake and the mac Nessa 
dined alone, and over the port 
the old man started to tell 
Blake tales of his youth. After 
his second glass and the long 
day in the cold, Blake began 
to feel drowsy, and his thoughts 
wandered to Drake and the 
grave in the bog cemetery, only 
to wake up with a start, hear- 
ing the old man say some- 
thing about a grave, followed 
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by, “Is yer honour satisfied 
now ? ” 

Apologising for his deafness, 
he asked the mac Nessa to 
begin again, and the old man 
told a rambling story of a 
butler of his young days called 
Faherty, whose chief recrea- 
tion was shooting rabbits in 
the park during the summer 
evenings. Close to the park 
lived a pompous retired shop- 
keeper called Malone, who had 
a very fine red setter, which 
was always wandering in the 
park, like Faherty, after 
rabbits. 

On several occasions Faherty 
and Malone had had words 
over the setter, and the climax 
was reached when Malone ar- 
rived at the Abbey one evening, 
purple with rage, and insisting 
on seeing the mac Nessa, 
burst into his study, accused 
Faherty of having shot his 
setter, and added that he knew 
that the dog was buried in a 
shrubbery at the back of the 
house. The mac Nessa at 
once called for Faherty; the 
three proceeded straight to 
the shrubbery with a spade, 
and Faherty was made to 
open the grave which they 
found there. After digging 
down a short way he came on 
the body of a cur dog, to 
Malone’s great astonishment 
and disappointment, and Fa- 
herty asked in a voice of 
triumph, “‘Is yer honour satis- 
fied now ? ” 

After Malone had gone home, 
the mac Nessa asked Faherty 
for an explanation, and the 
butler told his master how he 
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had shot Malone’s setter by 
mistake in the dusk, and then 
buried him in the shrubbery. 
The following day he heard 
that Malone suspected him, 
and had heard of the funeral 
in the shrubbery, so the next 
night he shot a cur dog, and 
buried him on top of the 
setter. 

On the way back to the 
barracks Blake could not help 
thinking of the similarity of 
the remarks of Faherty and 
Brogan when the bodies of 
the cur dog and the dark 
peasant were dug up, and 
that night he dreamt that he 
Was opening an endless row 
of graves, and never knew 
whether he would dig up 
a cur dog or a dark peasant, 
and all the time he was hoping 
to find Drake’s body. At last 
he came to a grave where he 
was positive he would find 
Drake, and started to dig like 
mad, only to wake up and find 
his own red setter on his bed. 

Blake now determined to 
renew his efforts to find Drake. 
He ordered the Head Constable 
to round up the same six 
Volunteers, and as soon as 
this was done set off once 
more for the bog cemetery. 
Making their way to Moran’s 
house, they learnt from his 
wife that the previous even- 
ing her husband had been 
removed by masked men with 
shovel hats and wearing black 
mackintoshes. The wife, notic- 
ing the black mackintoshes, ac- 
cused the police. 

Borrowing a couple of spades, 
the police then went to the 








graveyard, and as soon as the 
dark man’s grave eould be 
found, Blake ordered the Volun- 
teers to open it again, and at 
the same time watched Bro- 
gan’s face carefully. On the 
way out to the cemetery, Bro- 
gan had been laughing and 
sneering as on the former oc- 
casion, but directly he heard 
Blake’s order he went as white 
as a sheet, and began to 
tremble, and a look of terror 
leapt into his eyes. 

Blake knew that at last he 
was on the right track. 

None of the Volunteers 
moved, waiting for Brogan to 
give a lead, and Blake had to 
repeat his order, calling on 
Brogan by name to start dig- 
ging. Pulling himself together 
with a great effort, the Volun- 
teer commenced slowly to throw 
the earth out of the grave, 
the sweat, though it was a cold 
day, pouring down his face. 

The lower Brogan dug the 
slower he dug, until at last, 
when he had excavated about 
two feet of soil, he suddenly 
fainted and collapsed into the 
shallow grave. 

The police were by now 
strung up to the highest pitch 
of excitement, and a huge 
sergeant, who had been a great 
favourite with Drake, suddenly 
gave a hoarse shout, and, 
jumping into the grave threw 
Brogan out, and started digging 
like a madman, while the rest 
began to fidget with the triggers 
of their rifles and look omin- 
ously at the uneasy Volunteers. 

Suddenly the sergeant’s spade 
met a soft resistance, and in a 
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few seconds he had uncovered 
and opened a sack, to find, as 
Blake expected, the body of 
poor Drake with a huge ex- 
panding bullet hole through his 
forehead. 

The next five minutes will 
always be to Blake a night- 
mare: the police went stark 
mad,—when highly-disciplined 
troops break they are far worse 
to handle than any undis- 
ciplined crowd,—and with a 
howl of rage made for the 
cowering Volunteers, ignoring 
Blake’s shouts; and to this 
day Blake has no idea of how 
he kept his men from taking 
revenge on the Volunteers. 

Probably he would have 
failed but for the lucky chance 
of noticing that Brogan, who 
had come to, was trying to 
escape. The diversion of chas- 
ing Brogan brought the police 
back to their senses, and by 
the time he had been captured 
and brought back, discipline 
was completely restored. 

Before they left the ceme- 
tery, Brogan made a complete 
confession of all he knew about 
the tragedy. He told Blake 
that information had been given 
to the G.H.Q. of the I.R.A. in 
Dublin that Drake was on the 
point of taking command of a 
company of Auxiliaries who 
were to be stationed in his own 
house, the idea being to use 
Drake’s local knowledge, which 
Blake knew to be quite untrue. 
On the Sunday two gunmen 
arrived from Dublin with orders 
to shoot Drake and burn his 
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house. Finding out that Drake 
intended to go to Dublin the 
following day by the mail 
train, they commandeered a 
Ford in Ballybor, taking Bro- 
gan with them as a guide, 
and took him out of the train 
at Knockshinnagh ; and after 
the murder they returned to 
Ballybor, superintended the 
burning of Drake’s house, and 
then disappeared into the night 
on stolen bicycles. 

Shortly afterwards Brogan 
heard a rumour that Drake 
had been murdered and buried 
in the bog cemetery, and he 
became very uneasy. That 
night he and three of the 
Volunteers received orders to 
take part in a police ambush on 
the far side of the Slievenamoe 
Mountains, which order they 
obeyed, going in a Ford. 

In the ambush a strange 
gunman—none of the local 
Volunteers knew who he was 
or where he came from—was 
killed, and when some argu- 
ment arose as to how to dis- 
pose of his body, Brogan at 
once volunteered to take the 
body back with him and bury 
it in the bog cemetery, his 
intention being to bury the 
gunman on top of Drake, so 
that if by chance the police 
opened the grave they would 
find the body of the gunman 
and be put off the scent. After 
the first visit of the police the 
Volunteers had removed Moran 
to a Sinn Fein detention prison, 
fearing that he might break 
down and give information. 
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XVIII. A JEW IN GAELIO CLOTHING, 


“Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves.’’—St Matt. 
vii. 15. 

Probably very few people 
in England have the remotest 
idea to what extent anarchy 
was rife throughout the South 
and West of Ireland, even in 
parts of loyal Ulster, during 
the year 1920. 

Most of the Irish members of 
Parliament, seventy-three to be 
exact, swore allegiance to Dail 
Eireann. Of these, seven lived 
abroad, and the remainder spent 
most of their time in prison. 

At the beginning of the year 
Sinn Fein captured practically 
every County Council, Rural 
Council, and Poor Law Guar- 
dian’s Board in twenty-seven 
counties; nearly all these 
Boards defied the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and took their 
orders from Dail Eireann direct. 

Next came the burning of 
County and Civil Courts, police 
barracks and Petty Sessions 
Courts, followed by murderous 
attacks on police and Loyalists 
throughout the South and West, 
though chiefly in the South at 
first. 

In many parts Loyalists were 
forced under the jurisdiction 
of Sinn Fein Land, Arbitration, 
and Civil Courts. Solicitors 
had their choice of practising 
in these Courts or not prac- 
tising at all, and a solicitor 
must live as well as another 


man. 


The police had no power 
outside their barracks, and in 
many districts a policeman was 
never seen for weeks on end, 
whole districts being policed 
by civilian Volunteers. 

A large national loan was 
raised openly in defiance of 
the British Government, its 
avowed purpose being to carry 
on war against England and 
to break up the British Army. 
Sinn Fein banks and insurance 
societies were floated, the money 
obtained being used for the 
same purposes. Sinn Fein laws 
were passed and enforced, and 
a large army organised and 
built up, drilled and armed. 

At this time the British 
Prime Minister repeatedly as- 
sured the country that there 
never could and never would be 
an Irish Republic ; while Lloyd 
George talked de Valera acted, 
and the Republic came into 
being while Lloyd George was 
still talking. 

During the summer of 1919 
a very ordinary and at first 
uninteresting strike of shop 
assistants took place in Bally- 
bor for higher wages and shorter 
hours, and the shopkeepers man- 
aged to carry on with the aid 
of their families, and few of the 
public suffered any inconveni- 
ence from the strike. 

Good relations still existed 
between master and employee 
in nearly every shop in the 
town, and the shopkeepers were 
just on the point of an amicable 
settlement with their assistants 
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when a Transport Union agita- 
tor, or, as he called himself, a 
Gaelic organiser, appeared on 
the scene, and in a few hours 
thewhole situation was changed. 
The local secretary of the 
Transport Union, to which the 
shop assistants belonged, at 
once broke off all negotiations 
with the shopkeepers, and be- 
fore night several acts of sabot- 
age had been committed in the 
town. 

The next morning saw the 
strike begin afresh in deadly 
earnest. Every street was pick- 
eted by strikers, who refused 
to allow any one, townspeople 
or country people, to purchase 
any foodstuffs until the shop- 
keepers had given in to their 
impossible demands. Doubt- 
less the idea was that the starv- 
ing people would bring such 
pressure to bear on the shop- 
keepers that they would be 
forced to give in and grant 
practically any terms to the 
shop assistants. In a word, 
the old game of blackmail. 

Several unfortunate old coun- 
try-women, who had managed 
to evade the pickets and to 
purchase provisions, were 
caught on their way home by 
the strikers and their pur- 
chases trodden into the mud 
of the streets. One old clergy- 
man, who lived several miles 
from Ballybor in an isolated 
district, managed not only to 
dodge the pickets and buy 
much-needed food, but to get 
two miles on his way home. 
However, a picket of shopboys, 
mounted on bicycles, overtook 
him, threw all his provisions 
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into a bog-hole, beat him severe- 
ly, turned his pony loose in 
the bog, and left him by the 
roadside. 

At first the shopkeepers were 
bewildered and at a complete 
loss to understand the sudden 
change in the attitude of their 
assistants, but on hearing Paid- 
raig O’Kelly, the so - called 
Gaelic organiser, make his first 
public speech, they knew at 
once what they were up 
against. 

In 1914, before the war broke 
out, all thinking Irishmen knew 
that the coming and growing 
danger in Ireland was the 
Transport Union, formed orig- 
inally for the perfectly legiti- 
mate object of raising the status 
and wages of the working classes 
(quite apart from the small 
farmer class) by combined ac- 
tion. But in a very short time 
this Union became the instru- 
ment of Bolshevism in Ireland 
under the able command of 
James Connelly, a disciple of 
Lenin’s long before the latter 
had risen to power. 

And so thoroughly and well 
had Connelly made out his 
plans for the future that in 
every town and village the 
complete machinery of Soviet 
Government had been prepared, 
ready to start working the 
instant the revolution should 
break out. Men had been ap- 
pointed to every public office, 
and the houses of the well-to-do 
allotted to the different Com- 
missioners and officers of each 
local Soviet. 

Luckily for Ireland, the re- 
bellion of 1916 saw the end of 
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James Connelly, probably the 
most dangerous and one of the 
cleverest men of modern times 
in Ireland. 

With the death of Connelly 
and the disappearance of Larkin 
to America, the Transport Union 
fell into the hands of less able 
men, but still carried on suc- 
cessfully with agrarian agita- 
tion, though marking time as 
regards revolution. 

After the war the Union found 
itself up against Sinn Fein, 
and for a time it looked as 
though the two parties would 
come to blows and so nullify 
each other’s efforts. Unfortu- 
nately both parties saw that 
their only chance of success was 
to co-operate; doubtless the 
Transport Union thought that 
if the rebellion was successful 
their chance would come in the 
general confusion, and that 
they would be able to get their 
Soviet Government working be- 
fore the Sinn Feiners could get 
going. 

During 1919 and 1920 Sinn 
Fein and the Transport Union 
nearly came to blows on several 
occasions in the West over 
agrarian trouble. The Trans- 
port Union wanted to take 
advantage of the absence of 
law and order to hunt every 
landlord and big farmer out 
of the country and divide their 
lands amongst the landless mem- 
bers of the Union, while Sinn 
Fein policy was to wait until 
the Republic had been set up, 
when, so they declared, there 
would be an equitable division 
made. 

The Ballybor strike collapsed 


as suddenly as it had started 
with the disappearance of Paid- 
raig O’Kelly. The previous 
day a public meeting on the 
town fair green had been held 
by the Transport Union, and 
all the young men and girls 
of the town and countryside 
had attended. At first the local 
firebrands addressed the meet- 
ing with their usual grievance, 
and then O’Kelly spoke for a 
full hour. At first he confined 
himself to the strike, and car- 
ried his audience with him 
when he painted a vivid picture 
of the different lives led by the 
shopkeepers and their “‘ slaves,” 
how the former and their fami- 
lies lived on the fat of the land, 
the latter in the gutter. 

The crowd had now had all 
they wanted and were prepared 
to go home to tea, but O’Kelly 
had a good deal more to tell 
them. Suddenly and without 
any warning he began to unfold 
the doctrine of Lenin, to show 
them how the world and all 
the good things in it ought 
really to belong to them, and 
that these good things would 
never be theirs until the ruling 
classes were forced to disgorge 
them, and that the only way 
to make the swine disgorge was 
to kill them one and all— 
gentry, business men, and shop- 
keepers. 

The man could really speak, 
and held his audience spell- 
bound while he unfolded the 
Irish Eldorado of the future ; 
but through all his speech ran 
the one idea to kill, always to 
kill those in a higher station 
of life than his listeners. To 
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finish with he called upon them 
to start with the police, to 
shoot them like the dogs they 
were, and when they were gone 
the rest would be easy. 

Sergeant M‘Grath had been 
detailed to attend the meeting 
to take down in shorthand any 
speeches which might require 
explaining afterwards, but until 
O’Kelly started to preach the 
doctrine of Lenin he had not 
opened his notebook. 

The sergeant had served in 
most parts of Ireland, but 
O’Kelly’s speech and brogue 
puzzled him: the man spoke 
like an Englishman trying to 
imitate the Irish brogue, but 
with a thickness of speech 
which the sergeant could not 
place. Nor could he place the 
shape of O’Kelly’s head, a 
round bullet-shaped one with 
a high narrow forehead and 
coarse black hair. 

He duly reported O’Kelly’s 
speech to the D.I., who en- 
deavoured to find out where 
the man came from, but failed 
to get any definite information. 
One rumour said that O’Kelly 
came from Cork, another from 
America, and yet a third that 
he was a native of Castleport. 
So the only thing to do was to 
arrest the man and then try 
to identify him; but O’Kelly 
had completely disappeared. 

Nothing further appears to 
have been heard of O’Kelly 
in Ireland during 1919, but the 
following year an itinerant lec- 
turer on bee-keeping turned up 
in Co. Donegal, who bore a 
strong resemblance to Lenin’s 
disciple. This man’s practice 
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was to give a short lecture on 
bees in school-houses, and then 
to launch forth into pure Bol- 
shevism—a complete waste of 
time on the average Donegal 
peasant. Next he was heard 
of in Belfast, where he was 
lucky to escape a violent death 


at the hands of some infuriated 


shipyard workers. 

In May 1920 the Transport 
Union in Ballybor began sud- 
denly to give Blake a lot of 
trouble—cases of men being 
dragged out of their beds at 
night and forced with a loaded 
gun at their heads to join the 
Union steadily increased. 

Several landlords who em- 
ployed a good many men were 
threatened that, if they did 
not pay a higher wage than the 
maximum laid down by law, 
all their men would be called 
out and that they would in 
addition be boycotted. And 
any who refused at once had 
their hayricks burnt and their 
cattle injured. 

Rumours came to Blake’s 
ears of a man making ex- 
traordinary speeches at night 
in the different country school- 
houses throughout the district 
to audiences of young men and 
girls, speeches which apparently 
combined Sinn Fein aims with 
red revolution. 

During 1920Sergeant M‘Grath 
had been sent to Grouse Lodge 
as sergeant-in-charge, and think- 
ing that he recognised O’Kelly 
in the revolutionary lecturer 
who was touring the district, 
he kept a careful watch on the 
Cloonalla school - house, and 
within a week had surprised 
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and captured the man, who 
turned out to be O’Kelly. 

O’Kelly was brought up be- 
fore the R.M. in Ballybor 
Barracks, charged with inciting 
the people to murder the police 
during the strike of 1919, and 
pleaded not guilty. 

The R.M., who looked upon 
the man as a harmless lunatic 
(he had not heard him harangu- 
ing a crowd), offered to let him 
go provided he entered into a 
recognisance to be of good be- 
haviour and could find two 
sureties in fairly substantial 
sums. O’Kelly replied that 
he dared not enter into a recog- 
nisance to be of good behaviour, 
and further, that if he was re- 
leased he would continue to 
preach revolution. Whereupon 
the R.M. gave him three months 
and left the barracks. 

Blake then saw O’Kelly alone, 
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and endeavoured to find out 
who and what he was. It was 
obvious that the man was not 
an Irishman, nor did he appear 
to be English. O’Kelly refused 
to give him any information 
regarding himself. 

While this interview was 
going on an Auxiliary, whose 
home was in Scotland, and 
who commanded a section of 
Cadets on temporary duty in 
Ballybor, looked in to see Blake 
and found him with O’Kelly. 

After O’Kelly had left the 
room the Auxiliary told Blake 
that he knew the man well, and 
had often seen him in Glasgow, 
where, previous to 1919, the 
man had lived for two years 
working as a Jewish Bolshevik 
agent, and that he had sud- 
denly disappeared from Glas- 
gow when the police began to 
get unpleasantly attentive. 
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THE old couplet adapted as 
above applies very well to the 
hot wind which in India has 
its chief season in the fourth 
and fifth months of the year. 
A wind that is a terror and a 
torment to some, yet it is not 
so bad but that it blows good 
to somebody. To myself and 
others it blows leave, sixty 
days of it or often more, when 
you are free to go whither you 
wil—uphill after mountain 
game, or away over the great 
plains after a tolerably wide 
choice of the greater beasts of 
the forests thereof. And should 
you choose the latter, you will 
find that the hot wind has 
swept and garnished the forests 
for you, licked up the under- 
growth, seared off the last 
leaves, reduced the number of 
drinking places, and increased 
the drinkers at such water as 
remains. 

Were I starting life over 
again, I think I should give 


Not by any means the most 
commonly shot animal of In- 
dian big game is the buffalo— 
ce méchant, quand Von attaque, 
il se défend, which is French 
for vindictiveness. In other 
words, the buffalo is reputed a 
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‘In April come he will. 
In May he blows all day.” 


I. 


the mountains a turn, eschew 
all scorching places and sleep- 
less nights, and get me to chilly 
regions where snow is, and cool 
shady precipices, and the scent 
of pine and birch, or the sight 
of their green tops far below 
me. I should warm my toes 
by camp-fires o’ nights, and 
retire under blankets and not 
mosquito-curtains, and dream 
of Ibex and Markhor. On the 
other hand, I might take the 
bad old road, and start once 
again as I started years ago, 
full of youth and inexperience, 
after bison and tiger. On that 
occasion, having done every- 
thing foolish that only extreme 
youth could do, does still do, 
and will ever do, I returned 
with neither bison nor tiger, 
but with a good deal of well- 
deserved fever and a burning 
desire to go again. From that 
day onwards I continued at 
my old haunts with more suc- 
cess and less fever. 


Il. 


“nasty” animal. When the 
hot wind started blowing not 
long ago, or rather before its 
advent, I was casting about for 
the most likely spot to go to 
for buffalo. 

Much hampered by the curse 
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of all-pervading railways which 
nowadays will carry Dick, Tom, 
or Harry without much trouble 
to the remotest places, I was 
sore put to it to find virgin soil 
—that is to say, soil with heaps 
of buffaloes, and no sandwich 
papers,orange-peel,or egg-shells. 
I was determined to find virgin 
soil, or failing that, virginal. 

I opened an atlas, and found 
a largish bit of India marred 
with few or no railways. Buf- 
falo dwelt here, I heard, and 
the inhabitants insisted on 
beads for payment, and would 
not look at coin of the realm. 
This seemed about the line of 
goods I was after. It was a 
Native State, containing a po- 
tentate and a political officer. I 
addressed a letter to the proper 
person, who was, of course, the 
political officer, and received a 
curt reply saying that my pro- 
position to come and kill a few 
of the potentate’s buffaloes was 
quite out of the question. 

I then employed a third 
party, one who was able to 
use thick creamy notepaper 
bearing the  superscription, 
** Viceregal Lodge.” The super- 
scription did it. He was in- 
structed to write and ask for a 
permit for a friend. It worked 
like a pink pill on that pale 
political person. He replied, 
to the third party, with tre- 
mendous warmth. Relays of 


the potentate’s motors were 
offered to convey third party’s 
esteemed friend into the cream . 
of the shooting country. A 
camp would be found ready 
pitched here, another there, 
and so on. 


I pinned together the politi- 
cal’s two letters, the warm one 
to Viceregal Lodge and the 
cold one to myself, wrote a 
covering line explaining that 
I was very grateful but had 
changed my mind, and for. 
warded the docket to him. [ 
bore him no malice. We are 
all human. But I felt that I 
should be better elsewhere, and 
I again sought for a sequestered 
spot. Eventually I found one, 
one hundred and twenty miles 
from the nearest railway, and, 
faute de mieux, decided to go 
there. 

I summoned Genghis Khan, 
my servant and companion of 
many another expedition, and 
told him to have all things 
ready by 15th April. Not a 
very difficult matter, for fre- 
quent practice had made our 
mobilisable state very perfect. 
Tents wanted neither patching, 
poles, nor pegs, nor did rifles 
or other gear want looking to. 
Genghis, for his second name 
was not baptismal, and only 
assumed with increasing years 
and respectability, said he 
would want ten days’ leave to 
remove his “‘ house ”’ to “‘ her” 
home. We do not speak of our 
wives in the East. He also 
wanted an advance of pay, and 
information as to who else was 
going with us. He knew what 
the answers to all three re- 
quests would be. Who but 
Chujjoo, the jolly young water- 
man, Genghis’s slave and my 
servant, should accompany us ? 
Chujjoo was a stout fellow, 
with few cares and no interests 
beyond those connected with 
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his goatskin water-bags. He 
was jolly in a silent way, for 
he possessed such an impedi- 
ment in his speech that he was 
to all intents dumb. 

Genghis was of the bearded, 
bluff, King Henry VIII. type 
of Mahommedan, who could 
cook meals almost impossible 
to eat at quite impossible times 
and places, skin a tiger, drive 
a pair of bullocks, and do many 
other things besides. Bullock- 
driving was his favourite ac- 
complishment, He, his slave, 
and myself had fared forth on 
the chase many a time, and 
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we suited one another admir- 
ably. 

The heavy rifle was unboxed, 
and from that day till we 
started it stood in .a corner 
of the room, convenient for 
frequent handling. It was 
much too heavy for me, but 
by frequently throwing it up 
before starting on a shoot, I 
became more or less inured to 
it. The shock of its discharge 
had often knocked off my hat 
if not well secured, and some- 
times sent me, in a sitting 
posture, into it. It was a 
rough friend, but an honest one. 


It. 


One afternoon in mid-April a 
train carried us away. A night 
and the best part of another 
day we were in the belly thereof, 
and were then cast up on the 
platform of a little junction to 
await a connection. 

It was while Genghis, always 
a@ man of resource, was boiling 
the kettle on a long iron rod 
over the furnace of an unpro- 
testing locomotive, that the 
Casual Fellow blew in on us. 
A second cup was got out, 
and he was asked to join me 
at tea. We learnt that we 
were both bound for the same 
terminus and with the same 
object in view. 

He was of the kind that con- 
siders the lily of the field too 
closely, and takes no thought 
for food, raiment, or anything 
else. Most of us have met that 
kind, quite undeserving, but 
usually rather attractive folk, 
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drifting placidly on the current 
of destiny or of chance, and 
generally finding somebody to 
do for them what they should 
do for themselves. 

B. was one of these lucky 
people. He had dimly formu- 
lated an intention, or, more 
properly speaking, a hope or 
wish, to come where he now 
was; and here he was, some 
one having caught his train for 
him, taken his ticket, and pre- 
sented him with a large iced 
cake. The cake appeared to 
have been the extent of the 
arrangements for spending sixty 
days’ shooting leave in some 
remote place. As to exactly 
where he was to shoot or what, 
or about such troublesome de- 
tails as permits to shoot, and 
so on, he was waiting for some 
one to see to all that, 

At tea he produced his cake 
from a large tin helmet-case, 

M 
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and drawing a hunting-knife, 
stood poised over it as if un- 
willing to strike. ‘‘ Not a bad 
inscription, I think?” he re- 
marked in a pondering tone. 
No, certainly not bad, but at 
the moment I did not grasp its 
full significance. Scrawled in 
thick pink letters on the white 
top were the words, ‘‘O God! 
keep kind master.” B. was a 
little hazy as to who had given 
him the cake, but rather thought 
it was his cook, who, he added, 
“had remained behind.” I 
decided later that the cook 
was @ pious and a discreet man, 
who, having recorded this 
prayer in pink sugar, had re- 
mained behind to watch its 
efficacy. In plunged the knife, 
and the inscription was marred. 
I ate some of it myself. 

Next morning we finished 
our railway journey and the 
cake, nearly; for B., fully 
assured by past experience of 
manna, quails, or other heaven- 
sent provender, could afford to 
be prodigal. 

An ancient rest-house re- 
ceived us into its shadows. 
Under its low thatch it stood 
blinking out into the glare 
which encompassed it, just like 
some old man whose eyes hate 
the sunlight, and who wears a 
wide-brimmed sun-hat so much 
too large for him that he can 
barely see out of it at all. An 
ancient-of-days, deeply rever- 
ential, and of the kind nowhere 
else to be found save in these 
remote old rest-houses, received 
us. After the hot railway it 
was paradise—the darkness of 
the rooms, the shelter from the 
wind now raging impotently 


against rattling doors, and the 
large zine baths and abundance 
of water. 

B. was not the least con- 
cerned over the fact that he 
had come something like four 
days’ journey without having 
first obtained a shooting permit 
and an area of forest assigned 
to him to use it in. It was 
late in the day to get the latter. 
We agreed that something must 
be done, and that it might be 
done when we called on the 
Deputy Commissioner next 
morning, if we could pitch a 
piteous enough tale. B. sug- 
gested that, as he was a bad 
hand at pitching any kind of 
tale whatever, I was to stir 
the heart of the Deputy Com- 
missioner with something really 
moving. As B. put it, “I feel 
sure that you could cause the 
bowels of a brass image to 
yearn over me.” 

When entering the realms of 
potentates—and Deputy Com- 
missioners are scarcely less in 
their own districts—it is as 
well to go and pay your re- 
spects on them. I have found 
them very friendly and helpful, 
and often very lonely in months 
like April or May, when their 
consorts depart to the hills or 
over-seas. 

We paid our call next morn- 
ing, and by the time we had 
adjourned with our host to the 
swimming-bath, B. was in pos- 
session of a permit to shoot in 
one of the best blocks or areas 
of forest in that district. He 
was not elated as he should 
have been. Complacently con- 
tent would describe; his atti- 
tude towards his extraordinary 
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luck. During the interview his 
part had been to maintain a 
child-like eagerness. This he 
had done and nothing more. 
He thanked me later for my 
part in the matter, but added, 
“JT think it was that dewy- 
eyed child-like look I put on 
that did it, and made him get 
his yearn on.” B. had eyes 
like boiled gooseberries. 

In the swimming-bath we 
met: the station: to wit, a 
missionary, the police officer, 
the doctor, and the judge—not 
your wigged and scarlet-robed 
kind, but the plainer variety, 
who can pass a death sentence 
one hour, and can be jostling 
nobodies in a swimming-bath 
the next, and then goes on 
passing sentences all day, and 
writing judgments most of the 


night. Then to breakfast with 
the Deputy-Commissioner, and 
then the passing of the long 
day as best we might. Some 
of its cooler hours were spent 
in fitting out B. with a few 
things to supplement the cake 
at a Parsee’s shop. 

That night after dinner we 
and our carts rumbled off by 
different roads on the first 
stage towards our respective 
shooting grounds. I heard from 
my casual acquaintance once 
or twice. Figuratively speak- 
ing, ripe plums seemed to be 
dropping into his mouth and 
roses to strew his path. Put 
plainly, he was having a great 
deal better sport than he de- 
served. I have never met him 
since, but he paid me back a 
small loan I made him. 


IV. 


There followed one hundred 
and twenty miles of straight 
flat road, traversed by night, 
with the long days spent in 
dark silent rest-houses, and 
when they petered out, beneath 
roadside trees. Days and 
nights of infinite leisure and 
restfulness, with long hours to 
read good old books that are 
so often jostled out by bad 
hew ones and too little time. 
There are worse things than 
rumbling along over a fairly 
good road lying on one’s back 
in a cart and staring up at the 
stars until one is rumbled off 
to sleep. 

Early one morning we met 
the broken rifle of an angry 
man. It was being sent in 


for repair, I don’t know how 
many marches and later how 
many days by train. Its bearer, 
a reticent Pathan soldier, under 
Genghis’s genial influences, let 
out that its owner recently had 
at last obtained an absolute 
pot-shot at a tiger which had 
long defeated him. He had 
pressed the right trigger and 
had a miss-fire. He then pressed 
the left trigger, and had an- 
other. The tiger had then 
walked quietly away, and the 
sahib had taken the rifle by 
the barrels and smashed it 
against a tree. This sort of 
thing is better done with golf 
clubs and nearer shops. But 
let him that would throw the 
first stone be certain that he 
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himself would have been sin- 
less under like provocation. 

Day or night the silent- 
footed jingling mail - runners 
passed or overtook us—always 
at a five-mile an hour jog-trot, 
and never at any lesser pace. 
Surely they are the most con- 
scientious of all postmen, ap- 
pearing like specks down the 
long perspective of the straight 
road, growing in size till the 
music of their jingling staves 
is heard, and again passing 
away into specks. Myself un- 
seen, I have often watched 
them pass along the blazing 
road, and with heavyish bags 
sometimes, and they have never 
dropped into a walk. Probably 
a merciless babu - postmaster 
with a clock and a meticulously 
prepared table of fines awaits 
the runner at the end of the 
seven-mile stage. Hereabouts 
the night runners passed us 
carrying torches. I asked why, 
and was told ‘‘ Bears.” 

I can imagine an English- 
man running seven miles on 
the hard highway on an Indian 
summer’s day, and thinking it 
did him good; but to see an 
Indian doing this is the most 


As darkness fell that night, 
my equipage and I faded away 
into the forest dim. Not quite 
like Keats’s Nightingale. No 
one sang of summer, there was 
no beechen green, and no full- 
throated ease of any sort what- 
ever. Of leafless forest there 


was plenty, and a track con- 
sisting chiefly of boulders, and 
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un-EKastern sight in all the 


East, and shows what the 
G.P.O. can do. 

And so after about a week 
on the road, we came to a tiny 
civil station, which marked the 
end of all things save the forest, 
which here began in earnest. 
A subordinate member of the 
Provincial Civil Service ruled 
here. I looked him up, and 
found him to be a native from 
a far distant part of India and 
a dweller in towns. A fish out 
of water was scarcely more out 
of place or more miserable than 
this mild-mannered young man. 
I wanted all sorts of informa- 
tion out of him about his dis- 
trict ; but although the great 
brain that had laughed at ex- 
aminations and had landed 
its owner here in hell, was 
stored with regulations and 
statistics, he could tell me 
little enough about the human 
side of things. 

Hoping to cheer him up, 
I congratulated him on finding 
himself in such a sporting dis- 
trict. But to this he replied, 
“But, sir, I have promised 
mother not to shoot any danger- 
ous games.” 


several sweating mortals and 
their lurching carts. 

Our progress through those 
silent forest aisles savoured of 
the outrageous. For hung about 
on the outside of the carts was 
every kind of banging rattling 
utensil—pots, kettles, and cans ; 
and the uproar that these set 
up as we jolted along was fear- 
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ful. On either hand stood a 
wall of bare trees, and above us 
there was a strip of sky and 
some unrefreshing-looking stars. 
It was @ horrid hot night, too 
hot to stumble along in the 
dark over the boulders, and 
yet scarcely better in the cart. 
It ended at last before dawn, 
when the bullocks with a last 
weary snuffle were taken out, 
the pole sank to rest, and every 
one fell asleep at once and 
without a word. 

While prowling about next 
morning before turning in for 
the day, I actually trod on 
the tail-end of a bear in some 
long grass. He rushed straight 
away, and I let him go as I 
did not wish to disturb the 
forest. It was lucky it was his 
tail that I trod on and not his 
snout, for the bear with a wipe 
from his terrible claws when he 
is feeling hot and bothered, 
can remove the whole of the 
human face. No animal is so 
dreaded by forest folk as is 
the sloth-bear, and with such 
reason. He is not out to make 
trouble, but being something 
like a semi-blind and rather 
deaf person, very much over- 
dressed for the time of year, 
his temper is a bit short and 
jumpy. With his turned-in 
feet, awkward gait, and great 
bare snout, he is far from or- 
namental ; and when alarmed 
and rolling doubled-up down a 
hillside or secrabbling down a 
tree, screaming and roaring 
and whinnying with fear, he is 
often enough a figure of fun. 
He has a sad and bad reputa- 
tion, mythical of course, for a 
fondness for village maidens 
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and for carrying them off to his 
den. 


Two great tamarind - trees 
marked the end of our journey. 
These stood on high ground 
that overlooked a mile- wide 
river-bed, more bed than river 
at this season. The farther 
bank was walled in by forest. 

Here under the trees a sylvan 
bower was speedily erected, 
roofed and walled with green 
boughs, and affording fragrant 
and airy quarters, much pre- 
ferable to a tent, which, how- 
ever, remained pitched in case 
of storms. 

The man I had come 400 
miles to find appeared soon 
after daylight—-Heera the 
tracker, a little old, rather deaf 
product of the jungle, insig- 
nificant and humble; and yet 
his fame and name were greater 
than mine would ever be. With 
him came a younger man, also 
a tracker. 

Heera said at once that no 
buffalo existed this side of the 
river—no, nor bison either. If 
I wanted tiger there were three 
about. No? Well, then, only 
over yonder were buffalo and 
bison, and he waved his arm 
to the forest on the farther 
bank. But this was not in my 
area, and out of bounds. It was, 
in fact, in the Native State 
(but in quite another extremity 
of it), which I have mentioned 
earlier in connection with two 
letters. 

Heera quashed any scruples 
I may have had. Every one, 
he said, who camped here shot 
there, and there was an end 
to the matter. To-morrow, 
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then, two hours before light 
began to come, we were to 
make a start. 

It was a sizzling night. I 
abandoned bed, and got me to 
a deck-chair and to sleep at 
midnight. I had not had 
nearly enough of this at 3.30 
A.M., when I had to rouse and 
eat a dismal meal of one of 
Genghis’s horrible stews. <A 
hot tramp of an hour followed, 
and then after some groping 
about in the dark, a creek and 
a dug-out came to hand, the 
latter possessing a choice tap 
of bilge-water, but it was as 
cool as anything else to sit in. 
We pushed off on to a wide 
star-lit channel of the river, 
and I fell asleep. The stars 
were not yet paling when we 
grated quietly on a sandy 
beach, and so we all went to 
sleep on the warm sand till 
daylight. I was struck with 
the profundity of the silenee 
that reigned, and yet dawn 
showed that we had not been 
the on'y living things abroad. 

When sufficient light came, 
the trackers got to work amidst 
a maze of buffalo and bison 
tracks, for both animals watered 
here. After half an hour’s 
silent work, the two men came 
together, held a low consulta- 
tion, and then transferred most 
of the few garments they wore, 
to their heads. They then 
started away from the bank 
on the tracks of something. 
From the scores of tracks, old 
and new, of two kinds of animal 
of all ages and both sexes, and 
some of these tracks sunk a foot 
or more in the ooze, the sleuth- 
hounds had disentangled those 
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of a solitary bull. To-day it 
was @ buffalo, but we never 
knew when it would be a bison. 
The head of a herd is not to be 
worried with his nursery, and 
is therefore solitary, and there- 
fore the most shootable of that 
herd. His tracks are therefore 
the ones to follow. 

This was to be an easy day. 
Even to me the track in some 
places was plain to see, some- 
thing like that of the largest 
cart-horse, with a slight in- 
dentation at the toe. In other 
places it was quite invisible to 
me, but like large print to the 
trackers who kept along with 
searcely a check for an hour. 
At the end of that time, its 
owner suddenly shot across a 
glade at 150 yards’ range. I 
loosed two barrels, but heard 
no thud. Reloading, I dashed 
after him as he disappeared 
into a thick plantation. Into 
this I rushed, and then pulled 
up short. A pair of immense 
black horns faced me at twenty 
yards’ distance. They were 
slowly swinging from side to 
side, and neither advanced nor 
retreated. From the under- 
growth, which at first hid 
them, the great wet muzzle, 
the forehead, and the fore-parts 
of the buffalo grew into the 
picture: The saplings I was 
amongst were not of a very 
comforting size, and I won- 
dered what sort of protection 
one of them would provide 
against those horns, should the 
buffalo decide on taking the 
initiative. 

I worked to one side, and 
put what I thought a finishing 
bullet into the centre of the 
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neck. There was no result. 
I put in two more. I might 
have been shooting into a stop- 
putt. I put two into his chest, 
just under the muzzle, which 
covered most of it, and all the 
forehead. Still no result. I 
felt for more cartridges, and 
found that my first reserve had 
been expended. My second 
reserve was with Heera, well 
back, and thirty feet up a tree. 
I judged this by his voice, for 
I dared not take my eye off 
the buffalo. I called to him 
that I wanted cartridges. Heera 
wisely remained where he was, 
and to encourage me‘shouted, 
“Be very careful. This is a 
bad one. He has killed sev- 
eral.” I backed under Heera’s 
tree and, after some argument, 
persuaded him to descend so 
far as to reach my upstretched 
hand. With five more cart- 
ridges I resumed operations. 
Of these the fourth brought the 
poor bull to his knees, but on 
them he was lively enough to 
pivot round and continually 
face me. Finally, I walked up 
to him and put my last bullet 
into his forehead, and he rolled 
over dead. The trackers came 
to earth when they were re- 
assured that all was well. Slow- 
ly they curvetted round the 
dead animal, intoning, “‘ Won’t 
we drink a bottle to-night ? 
Won’t we drink a, bottle to- 
night?” I asked Heera whom 
this buffalo had killed. He 
replied, nobody so far as he 
knew. Then why did he tell 
me just now that he had killed 
several? To this was given 
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no satisfactory answer. It was 
probably as good a way as 
any other to warn an ass to be 
careful. We were back in camp 
by 10 A.m., and found Genghis 
wondering what all the firing 
had meant. Well, if meant a 
headache to me. He had heard 
my rolling salvoes echoing in 
the hills about camp, and knew 
that the heavy rifle did not 
usually have to speak more 
than once, or twice. A posse 
later went out to carry in the 
head and meat. When these 
came in, an inquiry elicited the 
following facts. The first shots 
of all had broken a shoulder, 
and anchored the buffalo in 
the copse where I had suddenly 
come on him after first shoot- 
ing. In skinning the head and 
neck, the neck-skin was found 
to be three inches thick. It 
is always the toughest part of 
an animal’s skin, for it protects 
several vitals, and this was a 
very old bull. 

This had proved too much 
for my solid hardened bullets, 
which, despite the weight of 
powder behind them, had sim- 
ply penetrated the skin partly, 
and then mushroomed. It was 
the chest shots that got home. 
His head from tip to tip along 
the curves and across the fore- 
head measured nearly nine feet 
—quite good, but nothing very 
wonderful. 

Several bottles of native grog 
were drunk that night, at two- 
pence a bottle ! 

That afternoon I mixed the 
bag by catching a }-lb. mah- 
seer. 
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Almost daily we sallied forth 
as on that first morning, drifted 
down the star-lit river, grated 
on the same sandbank, and 
when light came searched for 
fresh tracks at the same drink- 
ing-place. It was always a 
toss-up whether we hit on 
buffalo or bison tracks. It was 
seldom that we found none. 
Then sometimes we had luck, 
and sometimes (which in big- 
game parlance means pretty 
often) we had not. A shower 
of rain would wash out in two 
minutes tracks we had been on 
for hours. A shift of wind or 
the crack of a twig would send 
away with a snort and a crash 
the quarry we had been after 
for the best part of a long day. 
On one occasion two pairs of 
naked human foot-tracks sud- 
denly appeared over the buffalo 
tracks we were following. I 
did not realise their full sig- 
nificance till Heera threw up 
the sponge and whispered some 
very bad words. Our day was 
spoilt. Soon afterwards the 
thunderous discharge of some- 
thing evidently very antique 


and large in the rifle line proved 
that I was not the only poacher 
abroad. 

There were several tigers 
about. On the flat sandy 
river-bed their tracks would 
run out for hundreds of yards 
in a perfectly straight line from 
the forest. A thirsty tiger 
makes a bee-line for his water, 
and, after drinking, gets 
back to covert again by the 
shortest possible route. That 
was all as plainly written in the 
smooth sand as large print. 
What sights one would see if 
one had eyes that could see in 
the dark! I had with me a 
little herd of six buffaloes in- 
tended for tiger, but beaters 
were not to be had, and sit- 
ting up over a tied-up buffalo 
is not a form of sport I 
have any relish for. So my 
herd grazed in peace, and re- 
turned eventually whence they 
came. There were plenty of 
bear, stag of two _ kinds, 
mostly in velvet, and some 
antelope, but I was after better 
game, and left these all well 
alone. 


vu. 


Alligators can by no stretch 
of imagination come under the 
heading of “sport ’’; still less 
under that of “scenery,” ex- 
cept as a blot upon it. I feel 
therefore rather apologetic in 
introducing Humphrey. But 
we were neighbours so long, 
and amused one another so 


much, that I feel compelled to 
mention him. 

Immediately below my camp 
was a pool—long, deep, and 


quiet. Its banks were richly 
upholstered with the softest 
sandbanks, some of them nicely 
shaded by bushes. 

It was not till I had twice 
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taken a short cut to camp by 
swimming across this pool, that 
it occurred to me as a very 
likely place for an alligator or 
two. A pretty safe guess, for 
most pools in Indian rivers hold 
these beasts. 

It was not long before one 
appeared taking his ease upon 
his sandbank, looking as dead 
as only an alligator can look, 
and wearing that hideous dead 
smile common to his race. In 
reality no animal exists which 
is more alive or less given to 
smiling. 

In big-game shooting there 
are many intervals of leisure. 
Nor did Humphrey appear very 
affairé. 

I therefore looked to him to 
help me wile away those long 
hot hours. He did not fail me, 
nor I him. Stretched there in 
@ flat and sprawlsome way on 
his sandy couch, he looked as 
disgusting a reptile as any 
reptile could look. Yet with 
better luck alligators, which are 
distinctly of a pre-historic or 
antediluvian type, and I imag- 
ine live to regrettably immense 
ages, should command some 
respect or at least interest. 
But their hideous looks inspire 
only one feeling, and that is 
loathing. His presence in the 
pool must have been known in 
the village for probably genera- 
tions, for he regularly drew his 
rations therefrom, at intervals 
of about a month, in the form 
of a calf or a cow. A Hindu 
has a habit of canonising any- 
thing really nasty, and I dare 
Say his real name was Saint 
Humphrey. Anyway, it had 
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been nobody’s business to tell 
me of his presence in the pool, 
and as the saint was always 
well fed, perhaps it mattered 
the less. 

Genghis got out the tackle— 
to wit, a fifty-yard-long rope 
and a treble-hook about the 
size of a baby grapnel. The 
end of the rope was connected 
to the eye of the hook by a 
dozen thin cords. An alligator 
could bite through a rope, and 
he could bite through some of 
these cords, but enough would 
remain in the intervals between 
his teeth to hold him. The bait 
was any kind of meat, and the 
higher the better. Putrid 
tiger’s guts were a certain lure, 
but at the time we weren’t 
stocking any of this line in 
baits. 

Whatever the dainty, it was 
lapped and wound and in- 
extricably woven into and on 
the hook, barbs, and shank; 
and further, it was bound 
thereto with brass picture-wire. 
All being ready, the game of 
cross-purposes began. Hum- 
phrey won every time. The 
rules were quite simple. The 
baited hook was laid on a rock 
just above water-level. Hum- 
phrey had to go away and 
submerge, and I had to seques- 
ter myself fifty yards away, 
with the free end of the rope, 
a book, and a pipe. About ten 
minutes were allowed. Then 
Humphrey appeared camou- 
flaged as a dead leaf, propelled 
by the breeze slowly over the 
surface of the pool toward the 
bait—that is to say, nothing 
of Humphrey appeared but the 

M2 
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tip of his snout, or it may 
have been a scaly eyelid. In 
this guise he had approached 
and seized by the nose and 
dragged to their doom, how 
many thirsty kine? Slowly 
and with many pauses he would 
blow across till he nuzzled the 
rock. Then two human-like 
hands—grey, and scaly, and 
with long nails (very horrible- 
looking hands)—gently imposed 
themselves on the rock, and 
prised a pair of bandy elbows 
out of the water, and a pair of 
jaws full of jagged and irregular 
yellow teeth. The jaws closed 
softly on the bait. Then the 
whole ‘slid back quietly under 
water “and disappeared. The 
rope began to run out. I 
allowed thirty seconds, and 
then struck heartily. The hook 
came bounding ashore. But 
in those thirty seconds every 
shred of meat had been stripped 
off it. There were never any 
variations to the game, except 
that I allowed Humphrey longer 
and longer to gorge the bait. 
The result was always the same 
—meat taken, hook ejected. 
The mystery remains how he 
stripped the one from the other, 
whether in thirty seconds or 
thirty minutes, and how he 
always came clear of the hooks. 
I am inclined to think that 
Humphrey possessed immense 
powers of suction, and some- 
how sucked the meat off the 
hook. But this is no real ex- 
planation; and he, being a 
very secretive fellow, never let 
on. A modest livelihood awaits 
him when he is prevailed on to 
leave his pool and have the 





whole performance properly 
staged in London. 

Had I wished to play the 
dirty on Humphrey, I could 
easily have left the hook out 
over night, and would probably 
have found him well home in 
it next morning. I had done 
it with others of his kind. But 
this would have been killing 
the goose with the golden egg— 
or, if you like, descending from 
the heights of dry-fly fishing 
to the depths of bottom fishing 
and night-lines. Or I could 
have planted a bullet with con- 
siderable ease in Humphrey’s 
neck. In neither case would 
I have felt the smallest thrill 
in entering him in the game- 
book under the heading 
“* Mixed.” 

At our last séance—for, bar- 
ring a darkened room, a few 
tambourines, and a mysterious 
cabinet, the matter had become 
a sort of Maskelyne and Davant 
affair—the question had finally 
to be answered, “ Did Hum- 
phrey know that I was trying 
to do him a mischief, and that 
he was defeating me?” or 
** Did he think that I had taken 
a fancy to him, and was simply 
feeding him out of love?” 
I am inelined to the latter 
alternative, for after a long 
and close study of him, I per- 
ceived that his besetting sin 
was a profound self-compla- 
cency. Other saints besides 
Humphrey have stained their 
earthly garments in the same 
respect. Humphrey was plainly 
dead to his own absolute loath- 
someness, and’ failed entirely 
to realise that the only decent 
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thing about him was his belly- 
skin, which, when tanned, might 
have made me a suit-case. 
This being so, I felt sure that 
he looked on me as his admirer 
and cherisher, and probably 
thought that I was going short 
myself in order to feed him. 
In short, it was a matter of 
cross-purposes throughout. I 
can picture Humphrey, long 
after my departure, lolling on 
his sandbank, engaged in hand- 
ing out lies to his beastly little 
snub-nosed grandchildren. I 
can hear the nosy snuffle of 
that unctuous old saurian: 
“Yes, my dears, dear old grand- 
dad has never lacked for ad- 
mirers. There was that kind 
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gentleman I have mentioned 
to you before. He had heard 
of me, and came thousands and 
thousands of miles to see me. 
(Did I see you wink, Grace ? 
No? Well, don’t do it again.) 
Day after day he visited me, 
bringing me cartloads of meat ; 
yes, for days and days, and 
thousands of carts. Ah! poor 
old granddad missed him sadly 
when he went away.—Gilbert, 
straighten out your tail, and 
look nice if you can’t feel nice.” 

In the London Zoo you can 
see several little Humphreys— 
poor specimens,—but I always 
give one of them a good dig 
with my umbrella, and hope 
it may hurt him a little. 


vill. 


There is one bad black day 
to record. We picked up a 
solitary bison’s tracks at dawn, 
and came on him lying down 
in an hour. I fired at him 
foolishly without quite seeing 
how he was lying, and where 
I was to hit him. He went 
away, and we followed blood 
till it petered out, and then for 
three hours kept on his tracks 
with great difficulty. During 
the long checks, while those 
tireless sleuth - hounds never 
ceased scrutinising the ground, 
I had to wait in the full blaze 
of the sun, ready to shoot, and 
with the barrels too hot to 
hold. At last Heera came back 
to me to warn me to be ready 
with covering fire, and from 
thenceforward he climbed a 
tree every thirty or forty yards. 


What told him that we were 
drawing up to the bison, I do 
not know. Then from a small 
thorn-tree up which he had 
climbed, he reached back a 
silent beckoning finger. I 
joined him as well as the small- 
ness of the tree and the thorns 
allowed me, but I was only 
able to retain my position 
by violent muscular exertion. 
Twenty yards off the outgoing 
tracks, and just visible in the 
grass, was a pair of horns. 
The bison had retraced his 
steps and was lying up. It 
was impossible to see which 
way he lay: the grass hid all 
but the horns. I could hang 
on no longer, even with the 
support of Heera’s leg round 
my neck. I guessed and fired. 
The shot brought the bison 
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rushing under the tree, on his 
chest, propelled by his hind- 
legs. He passed away and 
disappeared. I wastoo cramped 
for the second barrel. Heera 
simply chattered at me with 
rage. Why hadn’t I given him 
the second barrel? I said that 
it was physically impossible, 
but that it mattered the less, 
as we should find the bison 
dead pretty close. ‘“ Not mat- 
ter much?” repeated Heera, 
with frightful malice and scorn. 
“You'll never see him again.” 
Nor did we. We followed till 
2 pM. The checks became 
longer and longer, and at last, 
after a solid hour’s search, 
Heera announced that the 
tracks were completely lost. 
Be that as it may, we were all 
beaten by thirst. The trackers 


knew of a pool. We found it 
with some difficulty. They 
drank quarts. I managed two 
mouthfuls. It was little better 
than a puddle of hot urine, 
and had been fouled by every 
living thing within miles. At 
evening we reached the river, 
and a drink and a bathe en- 
abled us to do the last four 
miles into camp. 

Sundials may record nil nisi 
serenas horas, but to imitate 
sundials would not be recording 
the whole truth. Hence this 
account of a black day—a bad 
maladroit black day, caused 
by ill-judged shooting, not by 
bad luck. The blackest thing 
about it was the thought of 
that great wounded animal 
going away to perish, probably 
of thirst. 


rx. 


A day or two later saw us 
peering at two sleeping buffa- 
loes. Between us and the only 
place for a certain shot at 
them lay twenty yards of’1m- 
mense dried teak leaves.'+ A 
silent approach over these was 
about as feasible as one over 
twenty yards of empty biscuit- 
tins. Yet I reached the spot 
required, and those heavy 
sleepers still slept. When I 
fired, one of them got up, 
looked at me first as if he would 
and then as if he wouldn’t, 
and finally trotted away. He 
was unshootable. The other 
lay so completely still that I 
almost thought that“he still 
slept. So he did: his last 
sleep. The bullet had taken 





him where intended, in the ear. 
No more neck-shots for me. 
The next day proved to be 
my last. We were not after 
tiger, but it chanced that one 
had passed along the nulla-bed 
where we were looking for other 
tracks. The tiger’s were fresh 
tracks—that night’s, but even 
fresher than we thought at the 
moment. Half an hour later 
we chanced still to be on them ; 
and then we heard the tiger 
speak, the low grumbling rum- 
ble of a hungry tiger. For him 
to have been out at this hour, 
10 A.M., in the heat was a fair 
proof that he had failed to kill 
anything during the night, and 
was still supperless but hopeful. 
On rounding a bend in the nulla 
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bed, we saw what his hopes 
were—a herd of tame buffaloes 
grazing. The tracks immedi- 
ately began an enveloping move- 
ment, and we, who could 
scarcely have been a hundred 
yards behind the tiger, although 
we never saw him, followed suit. 
We crossed a stream, on the 
farther bank of which the water 
was still running into the square 
masculine tracks of a very big 
tiger. The buffaloes were now 
hidden from view. Here, un- 
fortunately, on some bad ground 
we lost the tracks for about 
thirty seconds. Then on again 
a score of yards, till we topped 
a rise and looked down fifteen 
feet into the river-bed. A huge 
bull buffalo lay dead just below 
us. He must have been struck 
down within a few seconds of 
our appearance, and the tiger, 
hearing our footsteps on the 
bank just above him from 
which he had sprung on to the 
buffalo, had taken six great 
bounds into a tangle of reeds 
and jungle and disappeared. 
The smooth sand gave very 
plain reading of all that. The 
tiger had sprung clear fifteen 
feet down on to the buffalo’s 
neck, in which I could only 
discover one deep punctured 
wound and no other mark 
whatever. From this the blood 
was still flowing. None but 
the very biggest tiger could 
have downed so big a bull so 
completely, nor indeed would 
have made the attempt. 

The trackers were sent noisily 
away, and I took post on a 
rock twenty yards away and 
waited. A vulture did the 
same on a tree close by. I 
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thought that probably he from 
his high perch could see the 
tiger, while he possibly thought 
that I wouldn’t be sitting on 
my rock without some very 
good reason. It was then be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 11 A.m., 
and we sat til6 p.m. Twilight 
and the approach of a heavy 
storm brought this fruitless 
vigil to an end. I felt like a 
joint of meat rather over- 
cooked, for the May sun had 
beamed on me all day. Just 
as darkness came and the storm 
burst, the trackers appeared 
with the boat. We pushed off 
up-stream in a tornado of hot 
wind with a few scalding rain- 
drops. Luckily the trackers 
were really skilful river-men, 
and I had an electric torch. 
Poling, paddling, towing, and 
pushing, we fought our way 
up rapids and over submerged 
rocks, the fish constantly leap- 
ing over and sometimes into 
the boat, attracted, I suppose, 
by the oriluw. It was abso- 
lutely pitch dark. Toward 
9 P.M. we stumbled thankfully 
into camp. The storm had 
ceased, but it had brought no 
relief from the heat. Sleep 
even in a deck-chair was im- 
possible. From a little village 
near by came all night sounds 
of dolour and wakefulness, the 
howl of babies and the lowing 
of kine. Overhead the parched 
fronds of a tall palm clashed 
thirstily now and again, but 
never @ breath stirred below. 

I decided during that night 
that I had had enough of it, 
and that I would on the very 
next day start for another 
country, where it always rained, 
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and where the grass was green 
and people’s cheeks were pink. 
With luck I might yet arrive 
there in time to smell the hay 
and hear the nightingale. 

As no one had slept that 
night, it was the easier to start 
at 3 A.M. next morning and 
see what was a-doing by the 
dead buffalo. As we crossed 
the river-bed, the rocks were 
still unpleasantly hot to the 


That night we started home- 
wards. There were the six- 
score miles to do,-and they 
were done to the last long 
furlong. Least said soonest 
mended. At the railway station 
I called up the cartmen for 
payment. They had done me 
right well, had always been 
cheery and helpful, and I 
wanted to do them well. Patri- 
archally I endowed them with 
my herd of young buffaloes 
(not knowing what else to do 
with them), together with their 
agreed-on payment and a not 
unliberal douceur. But it was 
the old story, which payment 
far in excess of expectation so 
often and rightly brings about. 
Payment and buffaloes were 
refused, turbans were dashed 
on the ground, and the be- 
haviour of those cartmen was 
as unseemly and truculent as 
such humble folk dared to ex- 
hibit. Leaving my live stock 
to get into the luggage van 
and follow their patriarch to 
England if they so wished, or 
to desert him, and remain be- 
hind at large, I hopped into 
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touch, and were generously 
exhaling the heat they had 
absorbed the previous day. 
Three hours later I cautiously 
crept up the bank beneath 
which the buffalo lay, peeped 
over, and there he still lay— 
untouched. We had evidently 
so frightened the tiger, just 
as he killed on the previous day, 
that he had made a clean bolt 
of it and never come back. 







my railway carriage, reflecting 
on the ingratitude of man. 
Man, however, speedily came 
to himself, and his innocent 
little bluff having failed, ap- 
proached with tears and peni- 
tence, and accepted payment, 
and speedily removed both him- 
self and the buffaloes. 

Then the train started. For 
some miles it ran by the road, 
then turned and crossed it. 
The road kept straight on. It 
was one of the kind that have 


no turning. 


Forty-eight hours later, I was 
boozing—no other word quite 
expresses it—iced water from 
a sweating silver flagon on the 
dining-saloon table of a home- 
ward-bound ship. Was this 
not better than the old canvas 
water-bag and its tepid con- 
tents ? Were not the cool and 
dustless decks preferable to that 
long dusty road? And the 
blue sea to the leafless forest ? 
The answer was in the negative. 
I was already hankering to get 
back. 


xX. 
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No one has said what was 
wrong with The Garden, nor 
even why it was called by that 
name: whether because it had 
apples in it, and also a devil, 
like Eden; or after Gethse- 
mane and the agonies there ; 
or, again, from Proserpine’s 
garden, because of the hush 
filling the foreground. All the 
air near you seemed like so 
much held breath, with the 
long rumble of far-away guns 
stretching out beyond it like 
some dreamful line of low hills 
in the distance of a land- 
scape. 

The rest of the Western 
Front has been well written 
up—much too well. The 
Garden alone—the Holy Terror, 
as some of the men used to 
call it—has not. It is under 
some sort of taboo. I think 
I know why. If you never 
were in the line there before 
the smash came and made it 
like everywhere else, you could 
not know how it would work 
on the nerves when it was still 
its own elvish self. And if 
you were there and did know, 
then you knew also that it 
was no good to try to tell 
people. They only said, “ Oh, 
80 you all bad the wind up? ” 
We had. But who could 
say why? How is a horse 
to say what it is that be- 


devils one empty place more 
than another? He has to 
prick up his ears when he gets 
there. Then he starts sweat- 
ing. That’s all he knows, and 
it was the same story with us 
in The Garden. All I can do 
is to tell you, just roughly, 
the make of the place, the way 
that the few honest solids and 
liquids were fixed that came 
into it. They were the least 
part of it, really. 

It was only an orchard, to 
look at: all ancient apples, 
dead straight in the stem, with 
fat wet grass underneath, a 
little unhealthy in colour for 
want of more sun. Six feet 
above ground, the lowest apple 
boughs all struck out level, 
and kept so; some beasts, 
gone in our time, must have 
eaten every leaf that tried to 
grow lower. So the under 
side of the boughs made a sort 
of flat awning or roof. We 
called the layer of air between 
it and the ground The Six-Foot 
Seam, as we were mostly miners. 
The light in this seam always 
appeared to have had some- 
thing done to it: sifted through 
branches, refracted, messed 
about somehow, it was not at 
all the stuff you wanted just 
at that time. You see the like 
of it in an eclipse, when the 
sun gives a queer wink at the 
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earth round the edge of a black 
mask. Very nice, too, in its 
place}; but: the war itself was 
quite enough out of the com- 
mon just then—falling skies all 
over the place, and half your 
dead certainties shaken. 

We and the Germans were 
both in The Garden, and knew 
it. But nobody showed. Every- 
where else on the Front some- 
body showed up at last ; some- 
body fired. But here nothing 
was seen or heard ever. You 
found you were whispering and 
walking on tiptoe, expecting 
you didn’t know what. Have 
you been in a great crypt at 
twilight under a church, noth- 
ing round you but endless thin 
pillars, holding up a low roof ? 
Suppose there’s a wolf at the 
far end of the crypt and you 
alone at the other, staring and 
staring into the thick of the 
pillars, and wondering, wonder- 
ing—round which of the pillars 
will that grey nose come rub- 
bing ? 

Why not smash up the silly 
old spell, you may say—let a 
good yell, loose a shot, do any 
sane thing to break out? 
That’s what I said till I got 
there. Our unit took over the 
place from the French A 
French platoon sergeant, my 
opposite number, showed me 
the quarters and posts and 
the like, and I asked the usual 
question, “How’s the old 
Boche ? ” 

** Mais assez gentil,” he pat- 
tered. That Gaul was not 
waiting to chat. While he 
showed me the bomb-store, he 
muttered something low, hur- 
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ried, and blurred—“ Le bon 
Dieu Boche,” I think it was, 
had created the orchard. The 
Germans themselves were “bong 
bourgeois ” enough, for all he 
had seen or heard of them— 
**Not a shot in three weeks. 
Seulement,” he grinned, half- 
shamefaced and half-confiden- 
tial, as sergeant to sergeant, 
“ne faut pas les embéter.” 

I knew all about that. French 
sergeants were always like that: 
dervishes in a fight when it 
came, but dead set, at all other 
times, on living paisiblement, 
smoking their pipes. Paisible- 
ment—they love the very feel 
of the word in their mouths. 
Our men were no warrior race, 
but they all hugged the belief 
that they really were marks- 
men, not yet found out by the 
world. They would be shoot- 
ing all night at clods, heads of 
posts, at anything that might 
pass for a head. Oh, I knew. 
Or I thought so. 

But no. Not a shot all the 
night. Nor on any other night 
either. We were just sucked 
into the hush of The Garden, 
the way your voice drops in a 
church—when you go in at the 
door you become part of the 
system. I tried to think why. 
Did nobody fire just because 
in that place it was so easy for 
anybody to kill? No trench 
could be dug; it would have 
filled in an hour with water 
filtering through from the full 
stream flanking The Garden. 
Sentries stood out among the 
fruit trees, behind little breast- 
works of sods, like the things 
you use to shoot grouse. These 
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sereens were merely a form; 
they would scarcely have slowed 
down a bullet. They were not 
defences, only symbols of things 
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that were real elsewhere. Every 
thing else in the place was on 
queer terms with reality; so 
were they. 


I. 


Our first event was the shriek. 
It was absolutely detached, 
unrelated to anything seen or 
heard before or soon after, just 
like the sudden fall of a great 
tree on a still windless day. At 
three o’clock on a late autumn 
morning, a calm moonless night, 
the depths of The Garden in 
front of our posts yielded a 
long wailing scream. I was 
making a round of our posts 
at the time, and the scream 
made me think of a kind 
of dream I had had twice or 
thrice: not a story dream, 
but a portrait dream; just 
a vivid rending vision of the 
face of some friend with a 
look on it that made me feel 
the brute I must have been 
to have never seen how he or 
she had suffered, and how little 
I had known or tried to know. 
I could not have fancied before 
that one yell could tell such a 
lot about any one. Where it 
came from there must be some 
kind of hell going on that 
went beyond all the hells now 
in the books, like one of the 
stars that are still out of sight 
because the world has not 
lived long enough to give time 
for the first ray of light from 
their blaze to get through to 
our eyes. 

I found the sentries jumpy. 
“What is it, sergeant,” one of 


them almost demanded of me, 
as if I were the fellow in charge 
of the devils. ‘‘ There’s no 
one on earth,” he said, “‘ could 
live in that misery.” Toomey 
himself, the red-headed game- 
keeper out of the County Fer- 
managh, betrayed some per- 
turbation. He hinted that 
“Thim Wans” were in it. 
“Who ?”’ I asked. ‘“ Ach, the 
Good People,” he said, with a 
trace of reluctance. Then I 
remembered, from old days at 
school, that the Greeks too had 
been careful; they called their 
Furies ‘‘The Well - disposed 
Ladies.” 

All the rest of the night 
there was not a sound but the 
owls. The sunless day that 
followed was quiet till 2.30 
P.M., when the Hellhound ap- 
peared. He came trotting 
briskly out of the orchard, 
rounding stem after stem of 
the fruit trees, leapt our little 
formal pretence of barbed wire, 
and made straight for Toomey, 
as any dog would. It was a 
young male black-and-tan. It 
adored Toomey till three, when 
he was relieved. Then it came 
capering around him in ecstasy, 
back to the big living cellar, 
@ hundred yards to the rear. 
At the door it heard voices 
within and let down its tail, 
ready to plead lowliness and 
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contrition before any tribunal 
less divine than Toomey. 

The men, or most of them, 
were not obtrusively divine 
just then. They were out to 
take anything ill that might 
come. All the hushed days 
had first drawn their nerves 
tight, and then the scream had 
cut some of them. All bawled 
or squeaked in the cellar, to 
try to feel natural after the 
furtive business outside. 

“Gawd a’mighty!’’ Looker 
shrilled at the entry of Toomey, 
** if Fritz ain’t sold ’im a pup!” 

Jeers flew from all parts 
of the smoky half - darkness. 
‘** Where’s licence, Toomey ? ” 

‘Sure ’e’s clean in th’ ’ouse?”’ 

“*Tain’t no Dogs Ome ’ere. 
Over the way!” Corporal 
Mullen, the ever friendly, said 
to Toomey, more mildly, 
“Wot? Goin’ soft? ” 

** A daycent dog, Corp,” said 
Toomey. ‘ He’s bruk wi’ the 
Kaiser. An’ I'll engage he’s 
through the distemper. Like 
as not, he’ll be an Alsatian.”’ 
Toomey retailed these com- 
mendations slowly, with pauses 
between, to let them sink in. 

““What’ll you feed him?” 
asked Mullen, inspecting the 
points of the beast with charity. 

** Feed im!” Looker 
squealed. ‘Feed ‘im into th’ 
incinerator ! ” 

Toomey turned on him. 
** Aye, an’ be et be the rats!” 

“Fat lot o’ talk *bout rats,” 
growled Brunt, the White Hope, 
the company’s only prize- 
fighter. ‘“Tha’d think rats 
were struttin’ down fairway, 
shovin’ folk off duck-board.” 


** Ah!” Looker agreed, “ An’ 
roostin’ up yer armpit.” 

“ Thot’s reet, Filthy,” said 
Brunt. We all called Looker 
Filthy, without offence meant 
or taken. 

“Tl bet ’arf a dollar,” said 
Looker, eyeing the Hellhound 
malignantly, “‘the "Uns ’ave 
loaded ‘im up with plague 
fleas. Sent ’im acrorse. Wiv 
instructions.” 

Toomey protested. ‘ Can’t 
ye see the dog has been hit, 
ye blind man?” In fact, the 
immigrant kept his tail licking 
expressively under his belly 
except when it lifted under the 
sunshine of Toomey’s regard. 

Brunt rumbled out slow 
gloomy prophecies from the 
gloom of his corner. “’A’ll 
be tearin’ ’imsel’ t’ bits wi’ t’ 
mange in a fortneet. Rat for 
breakfas’, rat for dinner, rat 
for tea ; bit o’ rat las’ thing at 
neet, ‘fore ’e’ll stretch down 
to ’t.” 

‘An’ that’s the first sinse 
ye’'ve talked,’ Toomey con- 
ceded. ‘A rotten diet-sheet 
is ut. An’ dirt! An’ no 
kennel the time the roof’ll 
start drippin’. <A dog’s life 
for a man, an’ God knows 
what for a dog.” 

We felt the force of that. 
We all had dogs at home. 
The Hellhound perhaps felt 
our ruth in the air like a rise 
of temperature, for at this 
point he made a couple of 
revolutions on his wheel base 
to get the pampas grass of his 
imagination comfortable about 
him, and then collapsed in a 
curve and lay at rest with his 
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nose to the ground and two 
soft enigmatic gleams from his 
eyes raking the twilight re- 
cesses of our dwelling. For the 
moment he was relieved of the 
post of nucleus-in-chief for the 
vapours of fractiousness to con- 
dense upon. 

He had a distinguished suc- 
cessor. The Company Ser- 
geant- Major, no less, came 
round about five minutes after 
with ‘‘ word from the Colonel.” 
Some mischief, all our hearts 
told us at once. They were 
right too. The Corps had sent 
word—just what it would, we 
inwardly groaned. The Corps 
had sent word that G.H.Q.— 
Old G.H.Q.! At it again! we 
savagely thought. We knew 
what was coming. Yes, G.H.Q. 
wanted to know what German 
unit was opposite to us. That 
meant a raid, of course. The 
Colonel couldn’t help it. Like 
all sane men below Brigade 
staffs, he hated raids. But 
orders were orders. He did 
all he could. He sent word 
that if any one brought in a 
German, dead or alive, on his 
own, by this time to-morrow, 
he, the Colonel, would give him 
a@ fiver. Of course nobody 
could, but it was an offer, 
meant decently. 

Darkness and gnashing of 
teeth, grunts and snarls of 
disgust, filled the cellar the 
moment the O.S.M. had de- 
parted. ‘Gawd ’elp us!” 
“A ride! In The Gawden!” 
“’Oo says Gawd made gaw- 
dens?” “Ow! LEverythink 
in The Gawden is lovely!” 
“Come into The Gawden, 
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Maud!” You see, the wit of 
most of us was not a weapon 
of precision. Looker came 
nearest, perhaps, to the point. 
*“ As if we ’ad a chawnee,” he 
said, ‘to gow aht rattin’ Ger- 
mans, wiv a sack ! ” 

“We gotten dog for’t ahl 
reet,” said Brunt. This was 
the only audible trace of good 
humour. Toomey looked at 
Brunt quickly. 

Toomey was destined to 
trouble that afternoon; one 
thing came after another. At 
3.25 I sent him and Brunt, 
with a clean sack apiece, to 
the Sergeant-Major’s dug-out 
for the rations. They came 
back in ten minutes. As Too- 
mey gave me his sack, I feared 
that I saw a thin train of mixed 
black and white dust trending 
across the powdered mortar 
floor to the door. Then I saw 
Looker, rage in his face, take 
a candle and follow this trail, 
stooping down, and once tast- 
ing the stuff on a wet finger-tip. 

And then the third storm 
burst. * Christ !’’ Looker 
yelled. “If he ain’t put the 
tea in the sack with the ’ole 
in it!” 

We all knew that leak in a 
bottom corner of that special 
sack aS we knew every very 
small thing in our life of small 
things—the cracked dixie-lid, 
the brazier’s short leg, the 
way that Mynns had of clear- 
ing his throat, and Brunt of 
working his jaws before spit- 
ting. Of course, the sack was 
all right for loaves and the 
tinned stuff. But tea !—loose 
tea mixed with powdered sugar ! 
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It was like loading a patent 
seed-sowing: machine with your 
fortune in gold-dust. There 
was a general groan of “‘ God 
help us!” with extras. In this 
report I leave out, all along, 
a great many extras. Print 
and paper are dear. 

Looker was past swearing. 
“Plyin’ a piper-chise!” he 
ejaculated with venom. “ All 
owver Frawnce! Wiv our 
grub ! 93 

Toomey was sorely distressed. 
He, deep in whose heart was 
lodged the darling vision of 
Toomey the managing head, 
the contriver, the “ould lad 
that was in ut,’ had bungled 
a job fit for babes. “‘ Ah, then, 
who could be givin’ his mind 
to the tea,”’ he almost moaned, 
‘an’ he with a gran’ thought 
in ut?” 

At any other time and place 
the platoon would have settled 
down, purring, under those 
words. ‘“‘A gran’ thought,” 
“a great idaya ’—when Too- 
mey in happier days had owned 
to being in labour with one 
of those heirs of his invention, 
some uncovenanted mercy had 
nearly always accrued before 
long to his friends—a stew of 
young rabbits, two brace of 
fat pheasants, once a mighty 
wild goose. The tactician, we 
understood in a general way, 
had “‘ put the comether upon ” 
them. Now even those de- 
licious memories were turned 
to gall. ‘* Always the sime!” 
Looker snarled at the fallen 
worker of wonders. ‘ Always 
the sime! Ye cawn’t ’ave a bit 
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o’ wire sived up for pipe- 
cleanin’ without ’e’ll loan it off 
yer to go snarin’ ’ares.”” Looker 
paused for a moment, gathering 
all the resources of wrath, and 
then he swiftly scaled the high 
top-gallant of ungraciousnegs : 
** °E wiv the ’ole platoon work- 
in’ awaye for ’im, pluckin’ paw- 
tridge an’ snipes, the ‘ole wye 
up from the sea! Top end o’ 
Frawnce is all a muck 0’ 
feathers wiv ’im!” 

All were good men; Looker, 
like Toomey, a very good man. 
It was only their nerves that 
had gone, and the jolly power 
of gay and easy relentment 
after a jar. However they 
tried, they could not cease 
yapping. I went out for a 
drink of clean air. If you are 
to go on loving mankind, you 
must take a rest from it some- 
times. As I went up the steps 
from the cellar the rasping 
jangle from below did not 
cease; it only sank on my 
ears as I went. “Ow, give us 
’Owm Rule for England, Gord's 
sike!” ‘“‘Sye there ain’t no 
towds in Irelan’, do they?” 
“Filthy, I’ve tould ye I’m 
sorry an’——” ‘“Garn, both 
on yer! Ol’ gas projectors!” 
“Begob, if ye want an eye 
knocked from ye then——!” 
I nearly went back, but then 
I heard Corporal Mullen, pa- 
ternal and firm, like Neptune 
rebuking the winds, “ Now, 
then, we don’t none of us want 
to go losing our heads about 
nothing.’’ No need to trouble. 
Mullen would see to the chil- 
dren. 
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I went east into The Garden. 
Ungathered apples were going 
to loss on its trees. I stood 
looking at one of them for a 
time, and then it suddenly de- 
tached itself and fell to the 
ground with a little thud and 
a splash of squashed brown 
rottenness, as if my eye had 
plucked it. After that sound 
the stillness set in again: still- 
ness of autumn, stillness of 
vigilant fear, and now the still- 
ness of oncoming evening, the 
nun, to make it more cloistral. 
No silence so deep but that it 
can be deepened ? As minutes 
passed, infinitesimal whispers— 
I think from mere wisps of 
eddies, twisted round snags in 
the stream—began to lift into 
hearing. Deepening silence is 
only the rise into clearness of 
this or that more confidential 
utterance. 

I must have been sucking 
that confidence in for a good 
twenty minutes before I turned 
with a start. I had to, I did 
not know why. It seemed as 
if some sense, which I did not 
know I had got, told me that 
some one was stealing up be- 
hind me. No one there; noth- 
ing but Arras, the vacuous 
city, indistinct among her 
motionless trees. She _ al- 
ways seemed to be listening 
and frightened. It was as 
if the haggard creature had 
stirred 


I looked to my front again, 
rather ashamed. Was I losing 
hold too, I wondered, as I 


gazed level out into the Seam 
and watched the mist deepen- 
ing. Each evening, that au- 
tumn, a quilt of very white 
mist would come out of the 
soaked soil of The Garden, lay 
itself out, flat and dense, but 
shallow at first, over the grass, 
and then deepen upward as 
twilight advanced, first sub- 
merging the tips of the grass 
and the purple snake-headed 
flowers, and then thickening 
steadily up till the whole Six- 
Foot Seam was packed with 
milky opaqueness. 

Sixty yards out from our 
front a heron was standing, 
immobilised, in the stream, 
staring down—for a last bit of 
fishing, no doubt. As I watched 
him, his long head came sud- 
denly round and half up. He 
listened. He stood like that, 
warily, for a minute, then 
seemed to decide it was no 
place for him, hoisted himself 
off the ground, and winged 
slowly away with great flaps. 
I felt cold, and thought, ‘‘ What 
a time I’ve been loafing round 
here!”’ But I found it was 
four o’clock only. I thought 
I would go on and visit my 
sentries, the three o’clock men 
who would come off duty at 
five. It would warm me; and 
one or two of the young ones 
were apt to be creepy about 
sundown. 

Schofield, the lad in one of 
our most advanced posts, was 
waist-deep in the mist when I 
reached him. 
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“Owt, boy?” I whispered. 
He was a North-country man. 

““Nowt, Sergeant,” he whis- 
pered, “‘ barrin’—”’ He checked. 
He was one of the stout ones 
you couldn’t trust to yell out 
for help if the devil were at 
them. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked 
pretty sharply. 

“Nobbut t’way,” he said 
slowly, ‘“‘they deucks doan’t 
seem t’ be gettin’ down to it 
to-neet.”” My eye followed his 
through the boughs to the 
pallid sky. A flight of wild- 
duck were whirling and counter- 
whirling aloft in some wild pas 
dinquidtude. Yes; no doubt 
our own duck that had come 
during the war, with the herons 
and snipe, to live in The Gar- 
den, the untrodden marsh, 
where, between the two lines 
of rifles never unloaded, no 
shot was ever heard, and snipe 
were safe from all snipers. A 
good lad, Schofield ; he always 
took notice of things. But 
what possessed the creatures ? 
What terror infested their quar- 
ters to-night ? 

I looked Schofield over. He 
was as near to dead white as 
a tanned man can come—that 
is, a bad yellow. But he could 
be left. A man that keeps on 
taking notice of things he can 
see, instead of imagining ones 
that he can’t, is a match for the 
terror that walketh by twilight. 
I stole on to our most advanced 
post of all. There I was not 
so sure of my man. He was 
Mynns. We called him Billy 
Wisdom, because“*he was a 
schoolmaster in civil life—some 
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Council School at Hoggerston. 
** What cheer, Billy ? ” I whis- 
pered. “‘ Anything to report ? ” 

The mist was armpit deep 
on him now, but the air quite 
clear above that; so that from 
three feet off I saw his head 
and shoulders well, and his 
bayonet; nothing else at all. 
He did not turn when I spoke, 
nor unfix his eyes from the 
point he had got them set on, 
in front of his post and a little 
below their own level. “ All 
—quiet—and correct — Ser- 
geant,” he said, as if each 
word were a full load and had 
to be hauled by itself. I had 
once seen a man drop his rifle 
and bolt back overland from 
his post, to trial and execution 
and anything rather than that 
everlasting wait for a bayonet’s 
point to come lunging up out 
of thick mist in front and a 
little below him, into the gullet, 
under the chin. Billy was near 
bolting-point, I could tell by 
more senses than one. He was 
losing hold on one bodily func- 
tion after another, but still 
hanging on hard to something, 
some grip of the spirit that 
held from second to second 
after muscle had mutinied and 
nerve was gone. 

He had hardly spoken before 
a new torment wrung him. 
The whole landscape suddenly 
gave a quick shiver. The single 
poplar, down the stream, just 
perceptibly shuddered and 
rustled, and then was dead 
still again. A bed of rushes, 
nearer us, swayed, for an in- 
stant, and stood taut again. 
Absurd, you will say. And, 
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of course, it was only a faint 
breath of wind, the only stir 
in the air all that day. But 
you were not there. So you 
cannot feel how the cursed 
place had tried to shake itself 
free of its curse, and had failed, 
and fallen rigid again, dreeing 
its weird, and poor Billy with 
it. His hold on his tongue 
was what he lost now. He 
began to wail, under his breath, 
“Christ, pity me! Oh, suffer- 
ing Christ, pity me!” He was 
still staring hard to his front, 
but I hed got a hand ready to 
grab at his belt when, from 
somewhere out in the mist 
before us, there came, short 
and crisp, the crack of a dead 
branch heavily trodden upon. 

Billy was better that instant. 
Better an audible enemy, one 
with a body, one that could 
trample on twigs, than that 
horrible infestation of life with 
impalpable sinisterness. Billy 
turned with a grin—ghastly 
enough, but a grin. 

“Hold your fire,” I said in 
his ear, “‘ till I order.” I made 
certain dispositions of bombs 
on a little shelf. Then we 
waited, listening, second by 
second. I think both our ears 
must have flicked like a mule’s. 
But the marvel came in at the 
eye. We both saw the vision 
at just the same instant. It 
was some fifty yards from us, 
straight to our front. It sat 


on the top of the mist as though 
mist were ice and would bear. 
It was a dog of the very same 
breed as the Hellhound, sit- 
ting upright like one of the 
beasts that support coats-of- 
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arms; all proper, too, as the 
heralds would say, with the 
black-and-tan as in life. The 
image gazed at us fixedly. 
How long? Say, twenty sec- 
onds. Then it about-turned 
without any visible use of its 
limbs, and receded some ten 
or twelve yards, still sitting 
up and now rhythmically rising 
and falling as though the mist 
it rode upon were undulating. 
Then it clean vanished. I 
thought it sank, as if the mist 
had ceased to bear. Billy 
thought the beast just melted 
into the air radially, all round, 
as rings made of smoke do. 

You know the crazy cool- 
ness, @ sort of false presence 
of mind, that will come in and 
fool you a little bit further at 
these moments of staggering 
dislocation of cause and effect. 
One of these waves of mad 
rationalism broke on me now. 
I turned quickly round to de- 
tect the cinema lantern behind 
us which must have projected 
the dog’s moving figure upon 
the white sheet of mist. None 
there, of course. Only the 
terrified city, still there, aghast, 
with held breath. 

Then all my anchors gave 
together. I was adrift; there 
was nothing left certain. I 
thought, ‘‘ What if all we are 
sure of be just a mistake, and 
our sureness about it conceit, 
and we no better than puppies 
ourselves to wonder that dogs 
should be taking their ease in 
mid-air and an empty orchard 
be shrieking? ’’ While I was 
drifting, I happened to notice 
the sleepy old grumble of guns 
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from the rest of the front, and 
I envied those places. Sane, 
normal places; happy all who 
were there; only their earth- 
works were tumbling, not the 
last few certainties that we men 
think we have got hold of. 

All of this, of course, had 
to go on in my own mind be- 
hind a shut face. For Billy 
was one of the nerve special- 
ists; he might get a V.C. or 
be shot in a walled yard at 
dawn, according to how he was 
handled. So I was pulling my 
wits together a little to dish 
out some patter fit for his case 
—you know, the “bright, 
breezy, brotherly ’’ bilge—when 
the next marvel came. A 
sound this time—a voice, too ; 
no shriek, not even loud, but 
tranquil, articulate, slow, and 
so distant that only the deathly 
stillness which gave high relief 
to every bubble that burst with 
a plop, out in the marsh, could 
bring the words to us at all. 
“Has anny wan here lost a 
dog? Anny wan lost a good 
dog? Hoond? Goot hoond ? 
Anny wan lost a goot hoond ?”’ 

You never can tell how things 
will take you. I swear I was 
right out of that hellish place 
for a minute or more, alive 
and free and back at home 
among the lost delights of 
Epsom Downs, between the 
races; the dear old smelly 
crowd all over the course, and 
the merchant who carries a 
tray crying, ‘“’Oo’ll ’ave a 
good cigar, gents ? Two pence ! 
°Oo wants a good cigar? ’Oo 
says a good smoke?” And 
the sun shining good on all the 





bookies and crooks by the rails, 
the just and unjust, all jolly 
and natural. Better than Lear’s 
blasted heath and your mind 
running down ! 

You could see the relief 
settle on Mynns like oil going 
on to a burn on your hand. 
Have you seen an easy death 
in bed {—the yielding sigh of 
peace and the sinking inwards, 
the weary job over? It was 
like that. He breathed ‘ That 
Irish swine!” in a voice that 
made it a blessing. I felt the 
same, but more uneasily. One 
of my best was out there in the 
wide world, having God knew 
what truck with the enemy. 
Any Brass Hat that came loaf- 
ing round might think, in his 
blinded soul, that Toomey was 
fraternising ; whereas Toomey 
was dead or prisoner by now, 
or as good, unless delivered by 
some miracle of gumption sur- 
passing all his previous prac- 
tices against the brute creation. 
We could do nothing, could not 
even guess where he was in the 
fog. It had risen right up to 
the boughs; the whole Seam 
was packed with it, tight. No 
one but he who had put his 
head into the mouth of the 
tiger could pull it out now. 

We listened on, with pricked 
ears. Voices we certainly 
heard; yes, more than one; 
but not a word clear. And 
voices were not what I harked 
for; it was for the shot that 
would be the finish of Toomey. 
I remembered during the next 
twenty minutes quite a lot of 
good points about Toomey. I 
found that I had never had a 
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sulky word from him, for one. 
At the end of the twenty min- 
utes the voices finally stopped. 
But no shot came. A prisoner, 
then ? 

The next ten minutes were 
bad. Towards the end of the 
two hours for which they lasted, 
I could have fancied the spook 
symptoms were starting again. 
For out of the mist before us 
there came something that was 
not seen, or heard, or felt; 
no one sense could fasten upon 
it; only a mystic conscious- 
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ness came of some approaching 
displacement of the fog. The 
blind, I believe, feel the same 
when they come near a lamp- 
post. Slowly this undefined 
source of impressions drew near, 
from out the uncharted spaces 
beyond, to the frontiers of 
hearing and sight, slipped across 
them and took form, at first 
as the queerest tangle of two 
sets of limbs, and then as 
Toomey bearing on one shoulder 
a large corpse, already stiff, 
clothed in field-grey. 


Iv. 


“ May I come in, Sergeant ? ” 
said Toomey, “‘an’ bring me 
sheaves wid me?” The pride 
of cuteness shone from his eyes 
like a lamp through the fog; 
his voice had the urbanely 
affected humility of the con- 
sciously great. 

“You may,” said I, “if 
you’ve given nothing away.” 

“T have not,” said he. “I’m 
an importer entirely. Me ex- 
ports are nil.”” He rounded the 
flank of the breastwork and 
laid the body tenderly down, 
as a collector would handle a 
Strad. “There wasn’t the 
means of an identification about 
me. Me shoulder titles, me 
badge, me pay-book, me small- 
book, me disc, an’ me howl 
correspondence—lI left all be- 
yant in the cellar. They’d not 
have got value that tuk me.” 
Toomey’s face was all one wink. 
To value himself on his courage 
would never enter his head. 
It was a sense of the giant 


intellect within that filled him 
with triumph. 

I inspected the bulging eyes 
of the dead. ‘‘ Did you strangle 
him sitting ? ” I asked. 

“Not at all. Amn’t I just 
after tradin’ the dog for 
him?” Then, in the proper 
whisper, Toomey made his 
report :— 

**'Ye’ll remember the whilla- 
balooin’ there was at meself in 
the cellar. Leppin’ they were, 
at the loss of the tea. The ind 
of it was that ‘I’m goin’ out 
now, I said, ‘to speak to a 
man,’ said I, ‘about a dog,’ 
an’ I quitted the place, an’ 
the dog with me, knockin’ his 
nose against every lift of me 
heel. I’d a gran’ thought in 
my head, to make them whisht 
thinkin’ bad of me. Very near 
where the lad Schofiel’ is, I 
set out for Germ’ny, stoopin’ 
low, to get all the use of the 
fog. Did you notus me, Ser- 
geant ? ” 
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“Breaking the firewood ? ” 
I said. 

*“ Aye, I med sure that ye 
would. So I signalled.” 

Now I perceived. Toomey 
went on. ‘“‘I knew, when I 
hild up the dog on the palm 
of me hand, ye’d see where I 
was, an’ where going. Then 
I wint on, deep into th’ East. 
Their wire is nothin’ at all; 
it’s the very spit of our own. 
I halted among ut, an’ gev 
out a notus, in English and 
German, kapin’ down well in 
the fog to rejuice me losses. 
They didn’t fire—ye’ll have 
heard that. They sint for the 
man with the English. An’, 
by the will of God, he was the 
same man that belonged to the 
dog.” 

*** Hans,’ says I, courcheous 
but firrum, ‘ the dog is well off 
where he is. Will you come to 
him quietly ? ’ 

“I can’t just give ye his 
words, but the sinse of them 
only. ‘What are ye doin’ at 
all,’ he says, ‘ askin’ a man to 
desert ? ’ 

“There was trouble in that 
fellow’s voice. It med me 
ashamed. But I wint on, an’ 
only put double strenth in me 
temptin’s. ‘Me Colonel,’ I 
told him, ‘ is offerin’ five pounds 
for a prisoner. Come back with 
me now an’ yell have fifty 
francs when I get the reward. 
Think over ut well. Fifty 
francs down. There’s a gran’ 
lot of spendin’ in that. An’ 
yell be with the dog.’ As I 
offered him each injuicement, 
I lifted the tirrier clear of the 
mist for two sicconds or three, 
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to keep the man famished wid 
longin’. Ye have to be crool 
in a war. Aich time that I 
lowered the dog I lep two 
paces north, under the fog, 
to bedivil their aim if they’d 
fire. 
** Ach, to hell wi’ your 
franes an’ your pounds!’ says 
he in his ag’ny. ‘Give me me 
dog or I'll shoot. I see where 
ye are.’ 

**T’m not there at all,’ says 
I, ‘an’ the dog’s in front of me 
bosom.’ 

“Yell understan’,  Ser- 
geant,” Toomey said to me 
gravely, “ that las’ was a roose, 
I’d not do the like o’ that to 
a dog, anny more than your- 
self. 

“The poor divil sckewed in 
his juice for a while, very qui-ut. 
Then he out with an offer. 
‘Will ye take sivinty frances 
for the dog? It’s the whole of 
me property. An’ it only 
comes short be five francs of 
th’ entire net profuts ye'd 
make on the fiver, an’ I comin’ 
wid you.’ 

“*TJT will not,’ says I, faint 
and low. It was tormint, re- 
fusin’ the cash. 

*** Won’t annythin’ do ye,’ 
says he in despair, ‘ but a live 
wan ?’ 

** * Depinds,’ says I pensively, 
playin’ me fish. I hild up the 
dog for a siccond again, to kape 
his sowl workin’. 

“He plunged at the sight 
of the creature. ‘ Couldn’t ye 
do with a body ? ’ he says very 
low.’ 

***Depinds,’ says I, mar- 
vellin’ was ut a human sacrifice 
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he was for makin’, the like of 
the Druids, to get back the dog. 

“«* Not fourteen hours back,’ 
says he, ‘ he died on us.’ 

“*Was he wan of your- 
selves?’ says I. ‘A nice fool 
I’d look if I came shankin’ 
back from the fair wid a bit of 
the wrong unit.’ 

“*He was,’ says he, ‘an’ 
the best of us all.’ An’ then 
he went on, wid me puttin’ in 
a@ word now and then, or a 
glimpse of the dog, to kape 
him desirous an’ gabbin’. 
There’s no use in cheapenin’ 
your wares. He let on how 


this fellow he spoke of had 
niver joyed since they came 
' to that place, an’ gone mad at 
the finish, wi’ not gettin’ his 
sleep without he’d be seein’ 
Thim Wans in a dream an’ 


hearin’ the Banshies; the way 
he bruk out at three in the 
mornin’ that day, apt to cut 
anny in two that would offer 
to hold him. ‘ Here’s out of 
ut all,’ he appeared to have 
said ; ‘ I’ve lived through ivery 
room in hell: how long, O Lord, 
how long, but it’s glory an’ 
victory now,’ an’ off an’ away 
wid him West, through The 
Garden. ‘ Ye’ll not have seen 
him at all?’ said me friend. 
We hadn’t notussed, I told 
him. ‘We were right, then,’ 
says he; ‘he'll have died on the 
way. For he let a scream in 
the night that a man couldn’t 
give an’ live after. If he’d 
fetched up at your end,’ says 
he, ‘ you’d have known, for he 
was a8 brave as a lion.’ 

“* A livin’ dog’s better,’ says 
I, ‘than anny dead lion. It’s 
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a Jew’s bargain you’re makin’. 
Where’s the decaysed ? ’ 

“** Pass me the dog,’ says 
he, ‘an’ I’ll give ye his route 
out from here to where he’ll 
have dropped. It’s his point 
of deparchure I stand at.’ 

“*T’ll come to ye there,’ 
says I, ‘an’ ye’ll give me his 
bearin’s, an’ when I’ve sot 
eyes On me man I'll come back 
an’ han’ ye the dog, an’ not 
sooner.’ 

‘He was spaichless a mo- 
ment. ‘Come now,’ says I, 
from me lair in the fog, ‘ wan 
of the two of us has to be 
trustful. Ill not let ye down.’ 

** * Ye’ll swear to come back 9” 
says he in great anguish. 

“*T said, ‘ Tubbe sure.’ 

*** Come on wid ye, then, he 
answered. 

“IT went stoopin’ along to 
within six feet of his voice, 
the way ye’d swim under water, 
an’ then I came to the surface. 
His clayey-white face an’ the 
top of his body showed over a 
breas’-work the moral of ours. 
An’, be cripes, ut was all right. 
The red figures were plain on 
his shoulder-strap—wan eighty- 
six. Another breas’-work, the 
fellow to his, was not thirty 
yards south. There was jus’ 
the light left me to see that the 
sintry there was wan eighty-six 
too. I’d inspicted the goods in 
bulk now, an’ had only to see 
to me sample, and off home 
wid it.” 

Toomey looked benedictively 
down at the long stiff frame 
with its Iron Cross ribbon and 
red worsted “‘ 186.” ‘* An ould 
sthorm-trooper!’’ Toomey com- 
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mendingly said. ‘“ His friend 
gev me the line to him. Then 
he got anxious. ‘ Ye'll bury 
him fair?’ he said. ‘Is he a 
Prod’stant?’ said I, ‘or a 
Cath’lic?’ ‘A good Cath’lic,’ 
says he; ‘were Bavarians 
here.’ ‘Good,’ says I; ‘Tl 
speak to Father Moloney me- 
self.’ ‘An’ ye’ll come back,’ 
says he, ‘wi’ the dog?’ ‘I 
will not,’ says I, ‘I shall hand 
him ye now. Yevre a straight 
man not to ha’ shot me before. 
Besides, ye’re a Cath’lic?’ So 
I passed him the an’mal, and 
off on me journey. Not the 
least trouble at all, findin’ the 
body. The birds was all but 
pointin’ to ut. They hated ut. 
Begob, that fellow had seen the 
quare things.’’ Toomey looked 
down again, at the monstrously 
starting eyes of his capture, 
bursting with agonies more fan- 
tastic, I thought, than any 
that stare from the bayoneted 
dead in « trench. 

“The man wi’ the dog,” 
Toomey said, “‘may go the 
same road. His teeth were all 
knockin’ together. A match 
for your own, Billy.” In 
trenches you did not pretend 
not to know all about one an- 
other, the best and the worst. 


In that screenless life friend- 
ship frankly condoled with weak 
nerves or an ugly face or black 
temper. 

“Sergeant,” said Toomey, 
*‘ye’ll help me indent for the 
fiver? A smart drop of drink 
it’ll be for the whole of the 
boys.” 

I nodded. “Bring him 
along,” I said, ‘‘ now.” 

** Well, God ha’ mercy on his 
soul,” said Toomey, hoisting 
the load up on to his back. 

“And of all Christian souls, 
I pray God.” I did not say it. 
Only Ophelia’s echo, crossing 
my mind. How long would 
Mynns last? Till I could 
wangle his transfer to the Divi- 
sional laundry or gaff ? 

I brought Toomey along to 
claim the fruit of his guile. 
We had to pass Schofield. He 
looked more at ease in his mind 
than before. I asked the rou- 
tine question. ‘‘ Ahl correct, 
Sergeant,” he answered. 
** Deucks is coom dahn. Birds 
is ahl stretchin’ dahn to it, 
proper.” 

Its own mephitic mock-peace 
was refilling The Garden. But 
no one can paint a miasma. 
Anyhow, I am not trying to. 
This is a trade report only. 
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TWO HOTELS. 


BY HOPE DAWLISH. 


I.—THE WAGONS LITS HOTEL, PEKING. 


A PRE-WAR RECOLLECTION. 


CARAVANSERAI, Sanctuary, 
Oasis! I hardly know which 
is the more appropriate to 
describe that unique hostelry 
in the turning off Legation 
Street which leads to the Peking 
Railway Station: the road 


which all must travel when, 
nothing accomplished, nothing 
done, weary of the struggle 
for life in the capital of China, 
they give it up. It has some 
of the characteristics of each, 
many which are peculiar to 


itself. 

A fascinating place, Legation 
Quarter; that at least is the 
first impression it makes on 
your mind; but a cruel place 
when you come to know it as 
the mark which the commercial 
travellers for Christendom have 
stamped on the face of an 
ancient civilisation. 

A city within a city; rest- 
ing on one side, for safety’s 
sake, on that city’s wall, on 
the other cutting itself off 
from the common streets by 
a “ glacis,”’ and Legation Street 
running through it from eastern 
gate to western; arrogating 
to itself full privileges of muni- 
cipal government, with right 
of citizenship; a very prac- 
tical and tangible example of 
imperium in imperio. Yet justi- 


fying its anomalous position 
by profession of a great inter- 
national altruism, the promo- 
tion of the wellbeing of some 
four hundred millions of men 
and women who care not one 
snap of the finger for this ten- 
der solicitude, who are about as 
much impressed by it as the 
sandy wastes under the city 
wall by the camels padding 
along with their loads of rice. 
Government largely depends on 
phrases and formulas. The 
formula which the western poli- 
tician has devised as a cure for 
all the ills which this distracted 
country is heir to, is the need 
for a ‘United China.” It 
sounds all right; and is, in 
fact, a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. But for its 
achievement something more is 
necessary than pious aspira- 
tions. There was a time, not 
so long ago, when a little 
judicious and friendly guidance 
might have helped to bring it 
about, and would not have 
been unwelcomed. As it is, 
the North and the South, in- 
comprehensible to one another 
both in language and idea, 
have as little chance of uniting 
in brotherly government as, 
to use the homely simile, cat 
and dog. The only method 
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which we have so far resorted 
to for bringing about that 
which would benefit ourselves 
as well as China, is the primi- 
tive one of supplying money 
to enable her to carry on, and 
assuming control of certain of 
her resources which, well man- 
aged, are likely to bring us our 
money back. The Consortium, 
a@ politico-financial body, was 
devised to help China out of the 
difficulties into which an un- 
toward fate had plunged her, 
not without substantial advan- 
tage to the various Banking 
Corporations which composed 
it. 

The members of the Con- 
sortium looked askance at much 
that went on in the Wagons 
Lits, for some of it ran counter 
to their policy. In solemn 
conclave they worked out the 
salvation of China after their 
own plan—the limited nature 
of the policy considered, per- 
haps the wiser plan, if only it 
could have been carried through 
by less cumbersome methods. 
If, in the simple affairs of life, 
“‘two’s company, three’s none ”’ 
is the condensation of prac- 
tical wisdom, it is infinitely 
more true of that complicated 
business known as interna- 
tional finance. The first Con- 
sortium—a four-Power group— 
came into being in much the 
same way as the “ Big Four ” 
of more recent date. They 


assumed control of China’s bor- 
rowing. Then RussiaandJapan 
came knocking for admittance, 
and four became six. Then, in 
due course, the United States 
stood out, 


and six became 
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five; and now Germany hag 
gone, four once more. Belgium 
and Austria, being omitted, 
played lone hands. If the 
Empress Dowager ever re- 
turned in spirit to the scene 
of her last great fight with 
Christendom, how she must 
have laughed to watch the 
struggle between the clever 
bankers and the Ministers 
of the Republic. On the 
face of things the battle was 
scarcely equal; for arrayed 
against the Ministers were those 
champions of the high finance 
of Christendom: the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, the 
Banque de 1’Indo-Chine, the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank, the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, and the 
American firm, Pierpont Mor- 
gan & Company; and each 
champion stood for a group of 
its own national banks. 

But with the best intentions 
in the world a Consortium had 
too many heads—and as many 
opinions as heads—to be any- 
thing but cumbersome in its 
working. Each member was 
in two parts, the Bank and its 
Government, sometimes inde- 
pendent, sometimes labouring 
in harmony at the new concept, 
“Finance and State.” The 
Foreign Minister or the Bank 
Manager was the “ Inexorable 
Jorkins”’ as occasion demanded. 
Imagine too all the permuta- 
tions and combinations of which 
such a heterogeneous body was 
capable—the six Ministers col- 
lectively, the six Managers 
collectively, the independent 
groupings of Ministers, of Man- 
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agers, and of Ministers and 
Managers, by twos and threes. 
The Chinese mind has an in- 
stinct for the weak spots in 
his adversary’s armour, and is 
adept at planting an arrow just 
there ; and the Consortium was 
so many-jointed, so loosely 
knit together, that one now 
and again got home as a matter 
of course. The meetings of 
the Wise Men of the West 
were endless; rumours of 
wrangling made abundant and 
amusing gossip in the Wagons 
Lits when the well-known finan- 
ciers walked home along Lega- 
tion Street at the time of the 
midday refection, discussing 
what they had not done at the 
morning sitting. Much talk, 
of course ; but the proceedings 
partook too much of the nature 
of a hyperbola and its asymp- 
totes: day by day they got 
nearer and nearer to agree- 
ment, but never reached it. 
“Yesterday it looked as if the 
last difficulty had been over- 
come, and all was ready for 
signing: now to-day they’ve 
sprung another on us; and, 
strange is it not! our German 
colleague seems to think there 
is something in it!” 

Towards midnight there had 
been a distant rumbling in the 
street, growing louder and 
louder, as of Jehu furiously 
driving some ancient vehicle: 
then it stopped suddenly. And 
in the smaller hours the light 
sleeper in the Wagons Lits was 
wakened by that clattering 
again—fortissimo, then dimin- 
wendo, but always prestissimo, 
fill it passed out of hearing: 
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**‘Chinamen, been playing poker, 
I suppose. I thought their 
carriages weren’t allowed in 
the Quarter....Oh!...I 
wonder! . . . perhaps they’ve 
been hobnobbing with one of 
the bankers! . . . Then they 
won’t sign to-morrow after 
all!” 

Seriously, it is very difficult 
for a lender to keep up the 
pretence of inexorableness when 
he knows that the proposition 
he is considering is a good thing, 
and the borrower knows that 
he knows it. That was the 
leit motif of the Consortium de- 
bates. The Chinaman’s trump 
card was the admitted fact 
that the resources of China 
are unexhaustible; only, in 
commercial parlance, they want 
developing. 

But we are more concerned 
with that other world of Peking, 
which is not the Legation world, 
whose siége is the Wagons Lits 
Hotel. There also you could 
see the spirit of civilising in- 
fluence at its work. Little 
groups of men getting them- 
selves away in corners, out of 
hearing of one another—con- 
ferring benefits on China is as 
thorny a business as weeding 
a bed of roses,—for there is 
much listening and much 
whispering: the one the 
corollary of the other. Hence 
the furtive glance over the 
shoulder whenever two or 
three were gotten together, 
which came to be recognised 
as the sign of the Wagons 
Lits, the mark of the beast 
on business. 

There was the greater busi- 
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ness and the lesser business. 
The greater business related 
to loans, of surprising amounts, 
to be advanced on surprising 
terms ; for in fulfilling the task 
of unifying itself China needed 
money, and the sieve, or the 
bottomless pail, were poor sim- 
iles for her infinite capacity 
of borrowing. But great was 
the multitude of the lenders, 
and infinite their capacity 
for lending. Groups and in- 
dividuals from all parts of the 
world were ready to strike the 
rock from which a pactolian 
stream would gush forth to fill 
the empty coffers—on terms. 
And sometimes the Consortium 
had to pull itself together and 
show its claws to repel trespass 
on its preserve. 

Then there were projectors 
and constructors of railways 
without end—Sun Yat Sen’s 
magnet, a great network of 
lines linking up every part of 
China with every other, had 
drawn promoters innumerable 
to Peking—and schemers ready 
to work mines, oil-fields, forests, 
all the manifold forms of wealth 
with which nature has dowered 
China, which unfortunately are 
not currency, but need so much 
for their exploiting. Generic- 
ally, the Concession Hunters. 
In the manner of their stalking 
they were amusing to watch. 
After breakfast, the atoms of 
the little groups, not yet co- 
agulated, would loaf around, 
idly smoking, apparently bored 
with existence, and wondering 
how to get through the morning. 
Then one would move towards 
the door, with a great uncon- 
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cern, to “‘ see what the weather 
looks like’’—and suddenly 
disappear. The same idea 
would at once strike all of the 
others, and they too vanished 
—reflex action, just as one 
man’s yawn sets others yawn- 
ing. The hall was empty in 
the twinkling of an eye, the 
ricksha men racing to their 
accustomed destinations. The 
hunt was up. Towards lunch- 
time, one by one, they would 
come dribbling back: the hall 
as suddenly filled again. Then 
one, over his cocktail, would 
say, “Well ...%’; and an- 
other would shrug his shoulders, 
or perhaps answer, ‘“ Nothing 
doing’’; or another, more 
candid than his fellows, 
“‘And never will be to my 
thinking.”’ 

Those in the lesser lines of 
business had occasional streaks 
of luck, and took a cheerier view 
of life and its potentialities 
in the way of orders. I see 
still in my mind’s eye the 
Lady of the Hunt—gay, spark- 
ling, fashionably dressed ; amus- 
ing too, with subtle little Ameri- 
canisms which told us whence 
she came. Everybody talked 
to her; some, the selected, 
dined vicissim ; and always over 
the coffee and cigarette was 
much laughing talk, the full- 
gestured talk peculiar to those 
who have seen many lands: 
evidently a great traveller— 
in type-writers, as she told you 
quite frankly in the morning, 
when it came to your turn to 
be canvassed. And the sum- 
total of orders booked—the 
story, as she told it, ran 
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from chatterer to chatterer— 
amounted to many thousands ! 
Quite a chapter in the ro- 
mance of commerce ! 


Among the denizens of the 
Wagons Lits a few were bona- 
fide travellers. Peking is not 
exactly a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney from anywhere, though you 
may get to Shanghai, the near- 
est large European community, 
by rail in thirty-six hours. 
To reach Hong-Kong, that little 
bit of China “‘ in the temporary 
occupation of the British,” you 
must go on by steamer for 
three days and a night more. 
From Europe you must add 
to the usual period of getting 
from one European capital to 
another, that terrible stretch 
of weariness known as the 


Siberian Railway. So, though 
the Grand Tour of to-day ex- 
tends to Peking, it is not diffi- 


cult to understand why it 
should be looked upon as the 
central point, whether your 
ultimate purpose be to go east 
or west. The feeling comes to 
the traveller which must have 
inspired those who chose the 
site for the Temple of Heaven : 
it is the centre of the world, 
from which all paths, by land 
or water, radiate to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It 
is journey’s end; a week to 
test before you start fresh 
journeys; such a nice, clean, 
spacious, well-run hotel invites 
you to outspan, refit. The 
call of the West grows faint as 
@ voice in dreamland. The 
spirit of the East is already 
enveloping you. Inspan again 
VOL. COX.—NO. MOCLXXI. 
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quickly; pack up and take 
the night train if you would 
escape and retain free will- 
power—else you are lost; the 
week will stretch to two, the 
two to a month, the month 
to three: you will no longer 
roam. With the first ricksha 
ride in that dirty, dusty, gar- 
bage-ridden, stench-pervaded, 
wonderful city, through streets 
full of the accumulated filth 
of ages, the spell will have 
begun its work. Above all, 
if you would steel your soul 
against that creeping paralysis 
of the will, turn your back to 
the wall. Facilis ascensus muri. 
There are easy gradients every 
half-mile, enticing you upwards. 
From earliest youth the fas- 
cination of the top of any wall 
was irresistible ; but from the 
top of this wall of Peking, to 
which for sheer height and 
breadth and resulting mass the 
Great Wall of China is a pigmy, 
lies spread before you a whole 
world of mystery. Realise, 
then, the risk you run before 
you set foot on the gentle 
incline. You will come down 
not quite the same man as 
you went up. There will have 
been added to your wisdom 
something of the wonder-teach- 
ing of the East, which will play 
havoc with your Western no- 
tions. 

It matters little whether it 
is winter, and you mark the 
track of dust-storms, or see 
the hideous wilderness of the 
squalid city snowed under; 
or spring, when the dull brown 
is picked out with innumerable 
lines of young green, and the 

N 
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roar of the city’s life grows 
more intense ; or summer, when 
the leaf is full upon the trees, 
and the city has almost dis- 
appeared under its mantle of 
dark foliage ; or autumn, when 
the falling leaf warns you that 
another year is passing into 
the eternity of the ages—the 
East has claimed another 
victim. 

What are the strands which 
go to the weaving of the spell ? 
What makes it so potent, and 
the victim so unresisting ? For 
long I have searched in vain, 
finding everywhere Paradox a 
giant in the path of under- 
standing. Assuredly neither 
beauty nor grace of form, as 
recognised in the West, is one 
of them; for the great gates 
and guard-houses upon the 
wall are in themselves mon- 
strous, ungraceful in concep- 
tion, monotonous in detail. 
The wooden carvings of their 
ornament have been worn away 
by winds and rains, and the 
Chinaman never thinks of re- 
pairing or rebuilding. The 
colour is perished ; at its best, 
when fresh, it could only have 
been garish; and the painted 
muzzles of imaginary guns are 
merely ridiculous, or indicate 
scant intelligence in the native 
mind. And yet these fantastic 
edifices hold you as part of 
some greatly-conceived whole 
which your mind for long fails 
to grasp. The yellow - tiled 


roofs of the Imperial City 
within the Tatar walls catch 
the eye as the sunlight strikes 
them ; but the City itself has 
no germ of beauty in its struc- 
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ture. You see only a series 
of ungainly quadrangles en- 
closed by unlovely walls. And 
yet it is not the glistening tiles 
that rivet your attention, but 
some inherent characteristic of 
vast walled Peking, at present 
not understood. You seek a 
new scale of values by which 
to appreciate the meaning of 
“* grandeur,” for it is the gran- 
deur of conception of the Tatar 
City, the magic sense of its 
proportion, which holds you 
enthralled ; such as— 

Immensity of labour: in the 
mere mass of the wall, which 
translated into prosaic figures 
—that it is 50 feet high, 60 
feet broad at the base, and 
the terreplein 40 feet—conveys 
little meaning ; 

Immensity of distance: 
starting from Chien-men, the 
great southern entrance, the 
eye travels east and west two 
measured miles each way ; then 
at the angles turning north 
four miles on each side, and 
far away another four miles 
of wall completing the vast 
rectangle, with Hata-men and 
the other gates pinnacles for 
milestones ; 

Immensity of the city’s past, 
“standing upon the débris of 
centuries of buildings,” which 
the wall, though it reaches no 
farther back than Kublai Khan, 
embodies ; the sign visual the 
great Observatory on the east- 
ern side, with its celestial and 
terrestrial armillary spheres, its 
quadrants and its sextants, 
standing large against the sky ; 
and lastly— 

Immensity of the future: 28 
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it was, so it is, and so it will 
remain, permanent in a world 
of change; in a word, the 
embodiment of China. 


At this point my cogitations 
are violently (in stage lan- 
guage) ‘‘ blacked out,” and I 
see the wall under very modern 
conditions. The full moon of 
an autumn night; the cosmo- 
politans of the Wagons Lits 
have betaken themselves to 
its summit to listen to Sir 
Robert Bredon’s band; the 
conductor, a German who has 
spent his life training the East 
to play and appreciate the 
music of the West. No one 
knows so well as he what 
melodies go best with moon- 
shine. 


It is time to get back to the 
hotel and watch the concession- 
hunters and the curio-hunters 
at play. Their tiresome avoca- 
tions are laid aside at dinner, 
their rivalries so far forgotten 
that they will sit together and 
confide the story of the day’s 
adventures: how one made 
progress, had advanced a room 
forward in the scale of ante- 
chambering, and another had 
gone a step backwards, even 
his accustomed room—“ wait- 

_ing-room ” in the true sense of 
the word—barred by an open 
but unlined palm. And one 
tells how, in the secret auction 
mart to which all fine porce- 
lain coming to Peking for sale 
goes, and to which no European 
may find admittance save by 
proxy of a Chinaman, his own 
particular buyer had played 
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the rogue, and let a fine bit of 
famille rose slip through his 
hands; to which the other 
replies, ‘‘ Well, old chap, I 
don’t mind telling you, my 
man bought that, but your 
man got the bleu poudré vase 
which I’d got my eye on for 
a client in Paris.’’ Philosophers 
all, who have learned their 
lesson in the Eastern way. 

After dinner you wander 
round the arcade of stalls in 
the hotel vestibule, buying nick- 
nacks old and new—a chain 
of amber beads that you know 
your niece will love, some 
pendant of carved purple ame- 
thyst, a bit of jade, attractive 
to your unaccustomed eye, but 
of no great value; or lazily, 
over coffee and cigars, you let 
the merchant open his bundles, 
spreading before you fascinated 
his silks and brocades and 
embroideries. Your letter-of- 
credit will be heavily drawn 
on to-morrow. Then a famous 
conjurer holds you, in spite of 
your senses’ protest, enthralled 
by the skill with which he 
produces many things out of 
an empty bag, in defiance of 
the tag “ex nihilo...”, you 
know the rest; and even as 
you look, ‘before your very 
eyes,” as the saying is, returns 
it whence it came. Quite 
symbolical of the business of 
concession-hunting that feat of 
producing something out of 
nothing, only the hunters lack 
the lightness of hand, the swift- 
ness of the pass, of this master 
of léger-de-main. 

On Saturday evenings the 
word goes round, “Let us 
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dance.”’ Tables in the dining- 
room are pushed to one side. 
In thrall to Strauss the week 
and its worries and futilities 
are all forgot ; and if, now and 
again, some youth, newly ar- 
rived, would show us the steps 
and the trots they are dancing 
in the West, we will have none 
of them. The lilt of “ Tau- 
send und eine Nacht,” and 
“ Wein, Weib und Gesang ”’ still 
holds captive our willing feet. 


From gay to graver matters ; 
from the past with its Consor- 
tiums to the present with its 
post-war problems, of which 
the Chinese has a special im- 
portance. 

The relations of China with 
Europe, forced upon her in the 
early days of intercourse, have 
given place to a newer inti- 
macy, which suggests some 
interesting reflections on a curi- 
ously occult subject, the morals 
of nations. Morality of con- 
duct between individuals has 
a fairly well-recognised mean- 
ing. For my purpose it is not 
necessary to be too meta- 
physical or exhaustive. This 
point at least will be conceded 
—that professions of goodwill 
should not cover an ultimate 
benefit to the professor. Single- 
ness of purpose—the purpose 
professed—is of its essence. 
There is no reason why 80 
elementary a principle should 
not govern the conduct of in- 
dividuals in the mass, when 
they are acting by their accre- 
dited agent, a representative 
government. The sous-entendu 
of our protested desire to 
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see a “United China” was, 
however, well understood: a 
disunited China meant, and 
still means, disturbances pre- 
judicial to our commercial in- 
terests. It is unnecessary to 
labour the point. The tender 
solicitude for China, about 
which there was so much talk 
at the time of the Consortiums, 
resolved itself into a question 
of profitable investment. The 
financial magnates of Legation 
Street were convinced that, 
although the Customs revenues 
were fully mortgaged, under 
proper control and manage- 
ment the Salt Gabelle was a 
good security for further loan- 
ing. And frankly, both head 
and body of the groups being 
joint-stock companies, the re- 
generation of China in itself 
was not a thing in which the 
shareholders’ money could legi- 
timately have been invested. 
It served, however, as a sound 
reason for Government super- 
vision of the investments. 

But these later years have 
raised another question: Is 
there such a thing as national 
gratitude ? 

One would have imagined 
that the war had so shaken 
up the husks of our professions 
of goodwill towards China that 
the kernel, if there were a 
kernel, would at last have 
dropped out of them. In truth 
there was one, but it was such 
a little shrivelled bit of a thing 
as hardly to deserve the name. 
Think for a moment. China 
did what she could for Christen- 
dom. She might well, declar- 
ing neutrality, have stood aloof, 
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with a scornful, “‘ See how these 
Christians hate one another ! ” 
It needed some courage even 
to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with our enemy, for 
Germany had a grip on her: 
threatened revenge for the loss 
of Tsingtau, still controlled 
many railways, owned large 
commercial undertakings, was 
still a member of the Consor- 
tium, still creditor for her share 
of the Boxer Indemnity. 
Neither the better nor the 
wiser part for China was clearly 
indicated ; discretion was sadly 
at fault. Yet she decided to 
cast in her lot with the Allies, 
and her participation in the 
war took the form of many 
Labour battalions of the useful 
and friendly “‘ Chink.” 

And, the war being over, she 
sat at the Peace Conference ; 
but she came out of it with a 
grievance, and refused to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles. I 
am not going to touch that 
thorny subject, Shantung ; but 
one question may be discussed 
with an equal pen to which the 
protocols of the Oonference 
contain little reference. 


The Boxer Rising happened 
twenty years ago—very ancient 
history now, but to be recalled 
in a few lines. 

Suddenly, the last thing men 
thought possible occurred. The 
Legations at Peking were at- 
tacked by bands of armed 
fanatics, so suddenly that tra- 
velling guests were compelled to 
Stay on in the compound, and 
the British Minister’s children, 
fifteen miles away in the hills, 
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had scarcely time to be brought 
home. The attack developed 


into a regular siege; during 
July 1900, the rumour, hap- 
pily false, spread through Eng- 
land that the Legations had 
fallen. It was a crime against 
the world, and retribution fol- 
lowed quickly. The Chinese 
Government was held respon- 
sible. In spite of her gifts of 
vegetables and fruit to the 
garrison, the Empress Dowager 
was known to have taken a 
secret hand init. An indemnity 
was imposed for damages suf- 
fered and to cover the costs of 
the Allied Relief Expedition. 
It amounted to £67,500,000, 
of which 194 millions went to 
Russia, 134 to Germany, 10} 
to France, 74 to England, 54 
to Japan, 4? to the United 
States, 4 to Italy, 14 to Bel- 
gium, half a million to Austria, 
and £200,000 to Holland and 
Spain. The amount, charged 
against the Customs and Salt 
revenues, and carrying 4 per 
cent interest, was to be repaid 
by thirty-nine annual instal- 
ments of approximately 3 mil- 
lions. After twenty years there 
remain due for principal and 
interest some 63 millions ster- 
ling. The burden weighs heavi- 
ly on the finances of the Repub- 
lic, and lies at the root of their 
disorder. 

Fourteen years passed, and 
once again the last thing that 
men in the street thought pos- 
sible occurred. Belgium was 
overrun and France attacked 
by the invading armies of Ger- 
many, so suddenly that travel- 
lers staying in Berlin hotels, 
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and invalids at German spas, 
had no time to get home, but 
suffered internment. The at- 
tack developed into a war of 
such magnitude that few frag- 
ments of the globe were un- 
affected by it. Once again a 
crime was committed against 
the world, and retribution fol- 
lowed defeat. The Kaiser’s 
Government was held respon- 
sible; he himself had taken 
an open part; an indemnity 
was imposed, commensurate, 
so far as the human mind 
could measure, with the dam- 
ages suffered, subject to the 
capacity of Germany to pay. 
In the actual hurt done to 
the world these two acts were 
not comparable; in criminal 
intent they were identical. But 
there was this curious coin- 
cidence: the criminal of 1914 
had sat in judgment on the 
criminal of 1900. The monarch 
who had lit the flames was not 
an old woman besotted with 
her power, but had posed as 
the leader of the Hosts of 
Christendom against the Peril 
of the Far East, had ordered 
@ marble arch to be set up in 
Peking as sign of penitence for 
the murder of his Minister. 
Here then was a new problem 
in international morality. But 
one thing at least was clear: 
this Christian criminal must 
forfeit all claim to that old 
indemnity imposed on China. 
And the Allies have this to 
their credit that, satisfying the 
demand of international justice, 
they decreed in Article 439 of 
the Treaty of Peace that Ger- 
many should not put forward, 
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directly or indirectly, against 
any signatory Power (including 
those which, without having 
declared war, had broken off 
diplomatic negotiations with 
Germany) “any pecuniary 
claim based on events which 
occurred at any time before 
the coming into force”’ of the 
Treaty; such claims are to 
be thenceforward completely 
barred and extinguished. This 
included the Boxer Indemnity. 
A similar provision was made 
in Article 397 of the Austrian 
Peace Treaty. China, on ac- 
count of her grievance, did not 
sign, and therefore could not 
claim the benefit of the pro- 
vision; but the remission of 
their shares of the indemnity 
has been included in her sepa- 
rate peace agreements with 
both the Central Powers. 

So far so good. But to this 
turn of the wheel of justice 
China would have been entitled 
had she stood aloof from the 
war, and the consideration to 
which she is entitled for service 
rendered is, as it seems to me, 
far from exhausted. As 4 
belligerent in the field, her half- 
trained army and her little 
fleet were negligible. But the 
needs of the Allies went be- 
yond fighting men and ships. 
Urgent calls for labour, though 
the uttermost confines of their 
empires were ransacked—even 
the far-away Falkland Islands 
furnished their squad—could 
not be satisfied. The great 
reservoir of labourers was 
China; and, oblivion’s con- 
venient sponge being passed 
over the fatuous talk about 
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Chinese labour in the Trans- 
vaal, they called on China for 
help. The call was answered, 
the help freely given. Not in 
the firing line, but in the area 
between the firing line and the 
 eoast, China did large service, 
relieving our own fighting men 
from the digging of trenches 
and the hundred forms of the 
spade-work of war. This was 
her contribution to the ulti- 
mate victory; and I ask: 
Has she not yet worked out 
her salvation and redeemed 
her great offence ? 

Apart from the valuable con- 
sideration which she has given 
for remission, there are certain 
points which tell in her favour. 
The Republic is bearing the 
punishment for a crime com- 
mitted during the Empire, for 
which it was in no way respon- 
sible ; the people of China are 
paying the penalty for what 
was done by a horde of fanatics 
in which they, poor hard-driven 
souls, in no wise participated ; 
the burden is so heavy that it 
is of itself an impediment to 
the financial regeneration of 
the country which we profess 
so much to desire; the re- 
mission of it before the war 
would have so strengthened 
the hands of Yuan Shi K’ai 
that, instead of resorting to 
desperate expedients for raising 
money, he would have been 
able to put his financial house 
in order, and we should have 
earned the gratitude of the 
people, as the United States 
earned it by her partial re- 
mission in 1908. But the first 
act of the Republic was to 





shoulder the burden of Imperial 
debt, and there is no room for 
sentiment in the financial re- 
lations between nations; the 
Treasuries of Europe demand 
payment of their bonds. To 
those who have heads but no 
hearts, it is a “mere question 
of account.” 

Nevertheless these questions 
must be asked. Is evil never 
to be blotted out by good? 
Are good works never to atone 
for bad? Is gratitude never 
to take the place of anger? 
The answer to them is appa- 
rently in the affirmative, for 
the Allies have done some- 
thing: they postponed the 
payment of the indemnity for 
five years. Frankly, it is but 
@ small mercy, for this tiny 
fraction of the heavy debt was 
not even remitted; and for 
another twenty years the bur- 
den must be borne. The shak- 
ing of the husks has produced 
the very smallest kernel. The 
chance of giving rest to China 
from her financial troubles has 
been ignored. Is this as it 
should have been? The answers 
to some questions leap to the 
eyes of the understanding. Of 
such surely this is one. 


It was inevitable, in those 
pre-war days, that the sur- 
charged atmosphere of Lega- 


tion Quarter should compel one . 


to muse on the problem of 
Chinese finance, to wonder 
whether some statesman would 
ever arise, in West or East, 
who would understand the Chi- 
nese Question. And musing 
thus one afternoon, there was 
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borne on the sultry air the 
sound of bugles and the tramp 
of arméd men, as the Legation 
Guards came marching down 
the street. Here was another 
witness to ‘Old Buddha’s” 
folly. The sacred privilege of 
Legations had been infringed 
by force of arms; the penalty 
was obvious—the sovereign 
right of bearing arms must be 
curtailed, and the theoretical 
exterritoriality of the Legations 
made a reality and guarded by 
force. The Empress Dowager 
protested her innocence of all 
complicity in the rising; she 
had been powerless to subdue 
the fanatics who called them- 
selves Boxers. So be it; but 
what had happened once might 
happen twice; the Legations 
therefore stood in need of pro- 
tection, and troops must be 
sent to protect them. The 
Peace Protocol of 1901 allowed 
certain posts upon the railways 
to be guarded in similar fashion, 
but the need not being felt, 
those guards were withdrawn, 
till the Revolution of 1911 
compelled them to be restored. 
In June 1913 there were ap- 
proximately 9500 foreign troops 
in China, of which 2000 were 
in Peking and 6000 quartered 
in Tientsin. Thus was the 
country occupied by foreign 
Powers; the sternest retribu- 
bution for national misdeeds, 
the greatest indignity a nation 
can suffer, was inflicted. And 
on this sunny afternoon the 
meaning of it was made 
manifest. To welcome some 
General on a tour of inspection, 
or salute some Commanding 
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Officer going home, there had 
been a full-dress parade of the 
Guards, among which there 
were detachments of famous 
regiments of all the nations, 
for an esprit de patrie still per- 
vaded that vestige of the Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

Bonny Scots, with the swing 
of the kilt we know so well; 
United States Marines in their 
tight blue trouserings and smart 
short tunics; Russians, Japan- 
ese, Italians, each expressing 
in characteristic fashion the 
bearing of a dominant Power; 
Germans and Austrians, not 
too well set up, but displaying 
an uncouth arrogance which 
at that time expressed the 
spirit of the Fatherland; and 
then, with bugles blowing their 
quick-step, the French Infan- 
terie de la Marine. They 
marched with élan, like men 
inspired by some high destiny ; 
the slouching poilu, as we knew 
him on sentry-go, transformed ; 
the whole detachment swinging 
as one body rhythmically to the 
bugles. Was Dixmude already 
calling to them? Within two 
years the defence of the Bel- 
gian town would add immortal 
renown to the regiment’s laurels. 
Is it fantastic to imagine that 
the men were moved by the 
spirit of things to come? or 
was the grande parade only an 
occasion, not to be missed, for 
the glorification of France! 
Not altogether fantasy ; for I 
had learned, in the intimacy 
of evening talk under the trees 
in a French garden, that some- 
thing which had clean passed 
out of my mind—revanche— 
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was as potent as ever; and 
some of the younger men, 
wearing uniform for the first 
time, believed that it was near 
at hand. 

Our American friends had 
improvised a new and most 
gracious form of hospitality, a 
pleasant way of spending the 
cooling hours of a hot day— 
the “K. T. Club.” Its pre- 
mises the umbrageous lawns of 
the Legation Gardens; the 
membership unlimited and the 
entry free to those even who 
were only sojourners for a brief 


space in the Quarter; the re- 
freshment a mild and often- 
renewed cocktail—whence the 
name. <A new-comer, I had 
been bidden take up my mem- 
bership. The occasion was 
propitious, for the march of 
the Guards would make plea- 
sant talking. A smart sentry 
was on duty at the gate, and 
of him I asked guidance to the 
Secretaries’ compound. Com- 
ing to attention, he uttered 
these singular words—“ Sure, 
sorr, I don’t know it, for I 
only came from Doblin last 
week.” 


Il. THE DOM HOTEL, COLOGNE, 


A POST-WAR IMPRESSION, 


William Hohenzollern in his 
time played many parts, for 
few of which he was fitted; 
aped many men who, though 
they failed, were great; and 
at the end has shown himself 
only a pinchbeck Lucifer ; ‘‘ he 
in his fall preserved his pride, 
and if a mortal had as proudly 
died.” 

Strange that, as in China, 
over which he hectored, a hotel 
should play so large a part in 
the fate which has overtaken 
the country that he ruled. 
What the Wagons Lits in 
Peking is to the Legation 
Quarter, the Dom Hotel is to 
the Rhineland, the centre of 
an alien activity. The identity 
of the German offence with the 
Chinese, violation of a treaty 
under arms, has brought with 
it an identical penalty: dimi- 
nution of sovereign rights, of 
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which the Army of Occupation 
is the witness. 

I doubt whether the average 
Englishman has any clear ap- 
preciation of the meaning of 
the occupation. Hetakes every- 
thing as a matter of course, 
even his share in the punish- 
ment of our late enemy. He is 
so accustomed to our dealings 
with other people’s territory, 
that the fact that Cologne, in 
the days of its Archbishops a 
free Imperial city, has become 
an English garrison town, hard- 
ly impresses him. ‘Trips should 
be organised, not pleasure trips 
to ‘‘ do the Rhine,’”’ but educa- 
tional, like the children’s parties 
on Saturday afternoons at the 
British Museum; for the un- 
travelled Englishman is a very 
childlike person, with much 
to learn about his country: 
and much to unlearn—as, the 
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teaching of a certain divine, 
afflicted with what were called 
during the war “ pacifist ten- 
dencies,” that the British Em- 
pire has been built up on wrong 
and robbery, and is something 
he ought to be ashamed of. 
Being, as I say, familiar with 
the habit, the Englishman has 
taken our occupation of Cologne 
as something in the ordinary 
course, as pretty Fanny’s way, 
and he dismisses it with ‘‘ Serves 
them jolly well right.” It has 
not occurred to him that, as in 
the case of China, so in the case 
of Germany, it is “‘ the stern- 
est retribution that can be de- 
vised for national misdeeds, the 
greatest indignity a nation can 
suffer,” that it cannot fail to 
leave a scar on the national 
memory. But, just as the most 
casual of tourists to the de- 
vastated area of France realises 
at last the meaning of war, so 
even the most insular of my 
trippers would come to under- 
stand the nature of Germany’s 
punishment: and, as I hope, 
something else—the large- 
mindedness which is guiding 
England in inflicting it: the 
Pax Britannica working, after 
its manner, for the betterment 
of those who come within its 
influence—which is the burthen 
of much that I have to say. 
But here one word of paren- 
thesis. Comparisons in such 
a matter would be unseemly. 
If I insist on the necessity of 
appreciating what we are doing 
on the Rhine, I must insist, 
too, how essential it is to under- 
stand the deeper meaning of 
the French occupation. The 


Frenchman is there frankly en 
vainqueur ; there is always in 
his mind a vision of the wasted 
districts of his country, in hig 
heart an ever-present fear that 
invasion may overwhelm his 
children as it so nearly over- 
whelmed him. Therefore let 
it be understood that if I dilate 
somewhat on England’s mis- 
sion, and on Tommy her mis- 
sionary, I intend no word of 
criticism of France. 


The affinities between Ger- 
many and China do not cease 
with the offences which they 
committed, but may be traced 
in the idea which prompted 
them, though the reasoning 
processes were different. The 
ambition of the Hohenzollern 
to achieve the hegemony of 
the world, the zenith-point of 
megalomania, was based on 4 
belief in the superiority of the 
German race; the rest too 
were God’s creatures, but, un- 
endowed with Kultur, were an 
inferior product of His creation. 

Now that, from all time, has 
been the Chinese idea; the 
rest of the world were “bar- 
barians.”” But the Chinese 
never thought of achieving 
greatness ; they were born the 
greatest. The ‘‘ Yellow Peril” 
was a fantasy of our own im- 
agining; nothing more remote 
from Chinese thought than ac- 
tive aggression; it does not 
fit in with the national phil- 
osophy. The Empress Dow- 
ager played her part in the 
attack on the Legations be- 
cause the Boxer Rising gave her 
an occasion to resist, perhaps 
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to stem, the rising tide from 
the West. She was defending 
the Chinese tradition ; William 
Il. was struggling to create 
one for Germany. The mega- 
lomania of a ruler reflects the 
instincts of his people; and 
here too there is a kindred 
sentiment between German and 
Chinese, with a difference. The 
German loves mere bigness, 
prefers to have bigger things 
than other people, not caring 
much about their fitness. Cap- 
able of great conceptions, he 
often fails in execution. To 
the Chinaman fitness is the 
chief concern; centuries have 
made it a tradition and an 
instinct. If it is fitting that 
yamen, temple, city, or city 
wall should be big, he makes 
it so, achieving grandeur with- 
out visible effort; but the 
German, for all his striving, 
falls short at the grandiose. 
And the end of ‘‘ Deutschland 
tiber Alles’ is that the Rhine- 
land was oceupied by the 
enemy, and the proud city of 
Cologne has become an English 
garrison town, in which prac- 
tically every good-sized private 
house, and many of the prin- 
cipal buildings, have been re- 
quisitioned. 

I am not sure that this con- 
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veys any definite meaning, for 
the term is not one with which 
we are very familiar. I shall 
therefore attempt an encyclo- 
pedic definition of it, thus :— 


“TO REQUISITION: to require to 
give up possession of property for 
the service of an occupying army; 
As of public buildings and places : 
ex gr., barracks, for the troops; 
hotels, for Headquarters ; large and 
commodious buildings, for the in- 
numerable offices essential to the 
effective maintenance of the army; 
clubs, for officers, N.C.O.’s, and 
men; theatres, for their recreation 
(see O.i/C. Amusements) ; churches, 
for their devotions (see Principal 
Chaplain, also Padre) ; tennis-courts, 
parks for cricket, polo, football, 
hockey, &e. (see O.i/C. Sports) ; 
compartments in trains, for their 
journeys (see R.T.O.); Courts of 
Justice, for the trial of offences by 
the civil population (see O.i/C. Pro- 
secutions) : ! 

“As of private buildings: ex gr., 
mansions of the wealthy, for the 
C.-in-C. and Officers of the Staff; 
large houses of the better class, for 
Field Officers; suites of rooms for 
company officers, warrant officers, 
and principal N.C.O.’s; and, seeing 
that it is not good for man to live 
alone, in all these cases the wives and 
children must be added unto them. 
Used also of individuals: for ser- 
vice of various kinds connected 
with the occupation, as for the 
maintenance and working of all 
means of transport, posts, telegraphs, 
and telephones; for assistance in 





1 “The German Government shall undertake, moreover, to place at the disposal 
of the Allied and Associated troops, and to maintain in good state of repair, all 
the military establishments required for the said troops, with the necessary 
furniture, heating, and lighting, in accordance with the regulations concerning 
these matters in force in the various armies concerned. These shall include 
accommodation for officers and men, guard-rooms, offices, administrative, regi- 
mental, and ‘staff headquarters, workshops, store-rooms, hospitals, laundries, 
regimental schools, riding schools, training grounds, and rifle and artillery ranges, 
aviation grounds, grazing grounds, warehouses for supplies and grounds for mili- 
tary manceuvres, also theatre and cinema premises, and reasonable facilities for 
sport and for recreation grounds for the troops.”—(Rhineland Agreement, art. 10.) 
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billeting, and maintenance of public 
order. 

“ The billeting regulations in force 
in the various Army Zones impose, 
in the case of private buildings, 
certain duties on the owner or 
occupier ; generally those which re- 
sult in ordinary circumstances from 
letting houses or apartments: ex gr., 
to provide heating and lighting, 
supply of water ‘h. and c.’, and 
the usual service: plate, linen, et 
hoc genus omne; the rent paid by 
the Governing Body of the occupied 
town, as the Ober-Biirgermeister, 
and recovered from the Government 
of the country, and charged against 
the item ‘ Reparations.’ ” 


This is not exactly a pleasant 
state of things. Billeting is 
not very popular when it is 
enforced at home in respect of 
our own troops, and was not 
always cheerfully acquiesced in 
during the war. It was an 
obligation which others should 
submit to, certainly; but for 
ourselves, there were a dozen 
cogent reasons why it should 
be evaded if possible. The 
wonder is that Cologne sub- 
mits to it so calmly, that there 
is so little friction. Discipline 
plays its silent part, enforcing 
good behaviour on the oecupy- 
ing troops; and courts-martial 
deal with occasional offences 
against good order. 

“So little friction ’’ implies 
that there is a little; but the 
main cause lies beyond the 
reach of discipline—incompati- 
bility of temper between the 
female “ billetor ” or “ billetee”’ 
—the ladies, God bless them ! 
Sometimes it is Norah O’Grady, 
sometimes the officer’s lady, 
who proves “uncertain, coy, 
and hard to please” in some 
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little matter of household 
economy. Ah, well! is it not 
now our hour of ease? And, 
with the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, the men who settled 
these things decided that such 
complaints should be brought 
before the Military Billeting 
Authorities, English and Ger. 
man; and they deal justly, as 
men of the world, with this 
disturbing but very human 
factor. 


The administration of the 
occupied territories is vested 
in a civilian body, the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland High Con- 
mission, which came into exist- 
ence by virtue of the agreement 
between England, France, Bel- 
gium, and the United States, 
and Germany, known as the 
“Rhineland Agreement,’’ sign- 
ed at Versailles the 28th June 
1919. The Commission was 
recognised therein as “the 
supreme representative of the 
Allied and Associated Powers 
within the occupied territory,” 
and was invested with “the 
power to issue ordinances 80 
far as may be necessary for 
securing the maintenance, 
safety, and requirements of 
the Allied and Associated 
forees.”” A few details will 
complete the picture of the 
occupation. No German troops 
(except prisoners of war i 
process of repatriation) are to 
be admitted into the terti- 
tories, even in transit; the 
armed forces of the Allies and 
the persons in the service of 
the troops are exclusively sub- 
ject to the military law of 
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those forces respectively. Any 
person committing an offence 
against the persons or property 
of the Allied forces may be 
made amenable to the military 
courts; but, subject to this, 
the German courts continue 
to exercise their civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over foreigners. 

The High Commission, the 
members of which enjoy diplo- 
matic privileges and immuni- 
ties, has its home in Coblenz : 
there is the seat of government ; 
there, in the calm seclusion of 
the pretty Rhineland town lying 
in the shadow of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, the High Commissioners 
sit, like gods together, wielding 
the thunderbolts. In fact, a 
temporary Olympus. 

Unto this last! Ehrenbreit- 
stein for centuries has been a 
very shuttlecock, tossed to and 
fro between nobles, Archbishop 
Electors, the German Empire, 
and France. When, in 1801, 
Napoleon’s frontier reached at 
last to the left bank of the 
Rhine, and the poor little 
princelings received in exchange 
for their tiny princedoms bits 
of the secularised domains of 
belligerent Churchmen on the 
right bank, the fort, captured 
by famine and blown up, was 
restored to Germany at Luné- 
ville, to remain dismantled. 
The conqueror conquered, 
and all his treaties torn up, 
“The Rock” of the Rhine 
Was again made impregnable, 
and so remained till, once more, 
“Peace destroyed what war 
could never blight,” and the 
curse of Lunéville revived at 
Versailles. Gung surrendered, 


an alien flag floats over the 
battlements. Unto this last! 


In Cologne a Commissioner 
controls on behalf of the Olym- 
pians the execution of their 
ordinances in the British Zone. 
As chief executive officer there- 
in he is the right hand of the 
High Commission; as watchman 
in ordinary and reporter in 
chief, its right eye. And the 
headquarters of Mr Commis- 
sioner and his staff are at the 
Dom Hotel. 

The happy days have passed 
away when a pilgrimage of 
prace to the plains and cities 
of the Rhine was the touch of 
culture which made the whole 
world kin; the first stage of 
it a week in Cologne, to furbish 
up our history and absorb a 
little of the spirit of Germany, 
making critical entries in our 
notebooks for future use. What 
pleasanter rest-house than the 
“Dom,” with the Cathedral 
just across the way (note: 
“impressive by its size and 
upstanding twin spires; but 
you cannot see the building 
for its ornament”); shopping 
all the morning in the narrow 
crowded streets, and a walk 
to Deutz over the great Hohen- 
zollern Bridge (note: “fine, 
but the four equestrian statues 
quite dreadful’’); driving in 
the afternoon round the Ring 
(note: ‘‘four miles of boule- 
vard in excelsis, a veritable 
triumph of town-planning ’’) ; 
and every evening to the Opern- 
haus, with its prodigious reper- 
tory—Glick to Meyerbeer, Wag- 
ner to Puccini: miracles of 
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stage management, mounted as 
Covent Garden never dreamed 
of ; crowded every night, a real 
home of music (note: “and oh! 
so cheap!’’); and afterwards the 
leisurely journey up the Rhine— 


‘‘ Between the banks which bear the 
vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom’d 
trees, 
And fields which promise corn and 
wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them 
shine.” 


Beautiful Bonn, bosomed in 
trees (where Julia spent such 
a happy year spelling her way 
through the German grammar, 
and George joined her in his 
summer holidays to do a little 
cramming for his army exam. 
Julia is helping in the Y.M.C.A. 


now, and George is a Kreis 
officer—a very important post, 
and very dangerous, because he 
has to live in the Bridgehead : 
such a queer place to put a man 
in!); past “the castled crag 
of Drachenfels ’’ (the line from 


‘Childe Harold’ remembered 
without the aid of Baedeker), 
crown of the Siebengebirge ; 
then the tiny territory of Neu- 
wied, whose surviving prince- 
ling played an ignominious 
part in Balkan politics; the 
bridge of boats, and pretty 
villas of Coblenz; then the 
valley itself, with feudal castles 
perched on inaccessible rocks ; 
past St Goar, through the gorge 
of the Lorelei, the steamer’s 
whistle waking the echoes,— 
some romantic passenger al- 
ways insisting that he heard the 
songs of the sirens luring hap- 
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less sailors to their doom; till we 
came to Bingen, and so to Mainz. 

All passed the way of dreams. 
The old hotel has suffered a 
war-change. Its rooms are 
offices now, or “billets” for 
officers and their wives. There 
is still much coming and going, 
but everybody is on duty— 
except occasionally a distin- 
guished traveller with a special 
permit, the city is full of men 
on duty; but the utmost 
courtesy prevails—it is the way 
of the English when they are 
on top to ignore the feud, 
and they are specially particn- 
lar not to forget the waiters. 
Sparing the feelings of others, 
they are treated by the hotel 
staff as in old days they treated 
welcome guests. The “Dom” 
was always the travellers’ home, 
where they found good refresh- 
ment, and music, music, all the 
day. In this nothing has been 
changed; perhaps when the 
happy days return, these men 
on duty, no longer in uniform, 
will come again as friends. 

But it is a complicated busi- 
ness this occupation ; there are 
s0 many Commissions and Com- 
mittees ; everything is under 
control—roads, rivers, railways, 
tramways, even the navigation 
of the Rhine—everything. 

But on Saturday nights there 
are dinner-parties, and after 
dinner the word goes round, 
“Let us dance”; then for a 
few hours the old gaiety pre- 
vails. Tables are pushed to one 
side ; despatches and reports, 
minutes and memoranda, are 
all forgot. The musicians will- 
ingly play on to the witching 
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hours of morning; alas and 
alack-a-day, the “‘ syncopated ” 
sounds and rhythmless jangling 
which do duty for the dancing 
of to-day. But sometimes, the 
spirit of Strauss protesting, 
the fiddlers call the tune, and 
once more the lilt of ‘‘ Tau- 
send und eine Nacht” and 
“Wein, Weib und Gesang”’ 


holds captive our willing feet. 


The day’s work calls. 

A large manufacturing city 
must inevitably be the centre 
of disaffection. Assuredly the 
people don’t like the occupa- 
tion, and sometimes there are 
“ difficulties ’’; but in dealing 
with them it is hardly necessary 
to take off the velvet glove. 
A few minutes’ talk over the 
telephone with Army Head- 
quarters, a route-march through 
the disaffected area is arrang- 
ed, and things speedily reduce 
themselves to their accustomed 
order; as happened one fine 
day last March during a spell 
of commercial unrest, when a 
Kreis officer in uniform was 
insulted by the crowd in the 
little town of Wald. The local 
German police were apathetic, 
and the municipal authorities 
could not, certainly did not, 
restrain the mob. Clearly a 
case for summary action. The 
Burgomaster and Town Council 
were bidden to make public 
apology. Within a week, with 
due ceremonial, calculated by 
its simple effectiveness to in- 
culcate the ‘necessary lesson, it 
was given and received. <A 
detachment of the Middlesex 
Regiment, with Lewis gunners, 
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and a troop of Military Mounted 
Police, marched into the main 
street and lined up before the 
Rathhaus ; then came the Com- 
missioner with the Colonel re- 
presenting the British army, 
and a fitting array of officers. 
The Burgomaster and Council 
advanced, three of them women, 
the men bare-headed, and ex- 
pressed real regret for the un- 
fortunate occurrence, which was 
“* eine Beleidigung der Britischen 
Besatzungarmee und der Rhine- 
landkommission und der Kénig- 
lich Britischen Uniform” (an 
insult to the British occupy- 
ing-army, the Rhineland-High- 
Commission, and the Imperial 
British uniform”). Energetic 
precautions would be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of such 
undignified and dangerous ac- 
tion, to be condemned in the 
strongest and sharpest way, 
for it could only disturb the 
good co-operation of the British 
authorities and the German 
people in the district. The 
town of Wald requested pardon. 
In a few well-chosen words 
in their own tongue, the Com- 
missioner pointed out that 
the occupation of a foreign 
country carried with it certain 
responsibilities, the chief of 
which was the preservation of 
law and order, and that in the 
fulfilment of this task the co- 
operation of the local authori- 
ties was necessary. The cere- 
mony would serve as @ warn- 
ing that such occurrences could 
in no circumstances be toler- 
ated. The pardon granted, 
they must not occur again. 
But strikes, result of genuine 
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grievances or fostered by com- 
munist agitators, are the prin- 
cipal source of trouble; and 
the problem in statecraft pre- 
sented to the High Commission, 
where to draw the line between 
interference and non-interfer- 
ence, was by no Means easy,— 
yet skilfully accomplished. The 
principle was clear: pacifica- 
tion of labour or political trou- 
bles does not come within the 
duties of the Army of Occupa- 
tion; Germany must be left 
to settle her domestic affairs in 
her own -way. After much 
deliberation the happy mean 
was arrived at. When a dis- 
turbance, whatever its origin, 
results in some overt act pre- 
judicial to the safety of the 
Army of Occupation, the Mili- 
tary Tribunals must be re- 
sorted to. All strikers hope by 
stopping trains or trams to 
terrorise the community into 
sympathy ; but the tramways 
are part of the system of trans- 
port on which the occupying 
troops depend for their mo- 
bility ; and so it came about 
quite recently that the ring- 
leaders of a political strike who 
had ordered the conductors to 
take their cars back to the 
sheds, were brought before the 
Court, and after argument by 
German counsel for the accused, 
were condemned tofour months’ 
imprisonment. 

For the onlooker the most 
interesting part of the hearing 
was the courteous relations be- 
tween counsel and the Presiding 
Officer, based on English judi- 
cial traditions, and the recog- 
nition, I think I am right in 


saying, by the accused as well 
as their advocate, of the neces- 
sity for the Strike Ordinance, 
the moderation of it, the im- 
partiality with which it was 
administered. And herein lieg 
one of the secrets which has 
made the British occupation so 
successful, 

In this success Tommy also 
plays his part. His elder- 
brotherly attitude towards the 
people, which has earned for 
him the title of the “ Tactful 
Soldier,’ has already been writ- 
ten of in ‘Maga.’ His views 
are somewhat mixed and diffi- 
cult to explain to his friends 
when he comes home on leave. 
They are puzzled to find that 
he does not dislike the Hun, 
shocked at his genial attitude 
towards him, and he is taunted 
with having become “ pro- 
Boche.”’ He defends himself, 
without great gift of tongue, 
except sincerity: ‘* Well, look 
here,” he says, “ this is how it 
is. I do pity the women and 
try to be nice to them, and so 
would you if you saw how 
hard they work, and the mark 
down to next to nothing at 
all; and the poor little kids, 
it ain’t their fault. As for 
Fritz, I’m sorry for the chap, 
and I ain’t going to hit him 
now he’s down and out. And 
he’s trying to be up and in 
again;”’ then, and this very 
seriously: “look here, mates 
all, he works, and works hard, 
time and overtime, the which, 
according to the papers, is not 
wot you old blokes at home 
are doing.” 

“Get along, mate, you're 
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just too jolly comfortable out 
there; that’s wot that means.” 

* And wot if it does? Wot 
I sez is, the women does their 
best to smooth things down, 
and I’m going todo mine. The 
world would be a funny place 
if you went on hating for ever.” 

Tommy has, in fact, made a 
great impression on the German 
mind, and in many houses 
* English custom ”’ has already 
found its way. Preus, mais tant 
soit peu baroque, chevalier, he 
has eased the burden of the 
requisition, in some measure 
overcome the rancour. And 
there have been “‘ mixed mar- 
riages,”’ and hostages given to 
fortune, over whose descendants 
leh us hope the spirit of old 
Calvin and his “case” will 
watch, for many abstruse legal 
conundrums as to their status 
must result from the occupa- 
tion. 

Spoiling the Egyptians is not 
included in the Atkins method ; 
and there are some who think 
that Egypt will be sorry when 
he goes; is at least grateful 
for the relief he has brought 
from the exactions of a ram- 
pant officialdom. ‘‘ My dear,”’ 
@ Hansel I know said to his 
Gretel, “it is not unendur- 
able the occupation, for the 
English soldier has a good heart. 
Also we must remember that 
if our Ger-mannia had won the 
war we should without doubt 
have been ordered to salute even 
the letter-boxes ! ”’ 

But Tommy is not always 
the soldier with the chocolates. 
He has a stern way with him 
when he is on duty, and won’t 





stand any nonsense, as defined 
by the Ordinances of the High 
Commission; and then the 
meaning of occupation is 
brought home to Fritz, which, if 
he is wise, he accepts with phil- 
osophy. Only occasionally is 
there a little flutter of rebel- 
lion, the cure for which is 
administered in the Military 
Court, where he will find him- 
self arraigned before a British 
officer: the reality of things 
brought home to him by the 
presence of a khaki soldier with 
fixed bayonet, and the soldier 
who arrested him solemnly 
giving evidence on oath of 
his offence. But gradually it 
dawns on him that his case 
is being inquired into with 
an infinite patience. Even if 
there were, which there is not, 
the slightest inclination on the 
part of Private John Hodge, 
West Dorset Regiment, No. 
5834869, to swear him out of 
Court, “0O.i/C. Prosecutions ” 
has examined him with scrupu- 
lous fairness, and the Presiding 
Officer himself tests the accu- 
racy of his statements in the 
smallest detail, persistent in 
getting the truth from the deep 
wells of Private John Hodge’s 
memory. And Fritz himself 
is allowed to make a statement, 
which, wonder of wonders! is 
listened to. And sometimes, 
to his amazement, he finds 
himself discharged ; and, salut- 
ing, leaves the Court a happier 
and a wiser man. 

While in jeopardy rebellious 
thoughts had the upper hand : 
May I not then walk where I like 
in my own city ? on the pave- 
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ment if I choose, although a 
man in khaki warned me not 
to? Whatright had he? What 
is it to me that some other man, 
he too in khaki, was going into 
the Excelsior Hotel? What 
do I care for his red tabs! 
Deutschland iiber ... Ach! I 
forgot ; the man who warned 
me was a sentry, the man with 
the red tabs was C.-in-0., the 
old hotel was hotel no longer, 
but “ H.Q. British Army of the 
Rhine.” Yes, it was serious, 
and I foolish; obedience had 
been better. And when Herr 
Prasident suddenly put the 
question to me, “ You have 
served in the German Army, 
and know what the sentry’s 
warning meant? ’”’ the rebellion 
in my heart flickered out and 
died. Many days must now be 
spent in prison, lest others 
should do the same. Then, it 
is true, discipline would exist 
no longer. The safety of the 
Army of Occupation demands 
that even such little matters 
should be sternly dealt with. 
But occupation is occupa- 
tion, and brings with it many 
inconveniences; a parade in 
the Domplatz, for example, when 
the whole space is filled with 
troops—very smart troops it 
must be admitted, though re- 
cruited since the war and few 
wearing medals, the ‘“* Devils in 
Petticoats’ especially; but 
they revive unhappy memories, 
and their bagpipe-screeching 
offends the so- highly - trained 
musical ear—and all traffic 
held up for two hours at least: 
tramcars stopped, streets 
blocked. We also know what 
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@ ceremonial parade means, the 
time it takes to get the troops 
into position, and afterwards 
for them to move off. It igs 
then the occupation hurts bad- 
ly, and national feelings are 
lacerated. Yet sometimes mili- 
tary instinct makes one curious. 
There is a large gathering of red- 
tabbed men outside Excelsior 
Hotel; they are joined by 
others in horizon-blue—painful 
to see, but we in Cologne do 
not suffer like our friends in 
Bonn—they have the iron in 
their souls. It becomes in- 
teresting, for the troops are 
in position now, but they wait. 
Then there comes a tall man 
in uniform ; he is saluted, yet 
he also waits. Ah! there is 
a car: who will this be? I 
recognise without difficulty the 
C.-in-C. of the Allied Armies 
of the Rhine, General Dégoutte. 
A soldier in the crowd tells me 
he is to be decorated with the 
Order of the Bath—the Black 
Eagle would indeed have been 
the more honourable,—and that 
the tall man is the 0.1.G8.— 
what is that for a rank {—and 
has come all the way from 
England on purpose. Then, 
crash, crash, the “ Marseillaise ” 
—how painful are my feelings ; 
I would go home to Frauchen, 
but the crowd is so great, and 
there are no trams. What is 
this? My heels have clicked 
together of their own accord— 
I am standing at attention, 
... my hand has moved to 
the salute.... It is fitting 


.. but I am not in field- 
grey. ... I will take off my 
. and again, when the 
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band plays the English national 
anthem ... a little quicker 
and it would be our own... 
but my heart contracts. ... I 
would all this were different ; 
I would ... Ach! what does 
it matter what I ‘“ would” ? 
Themight-have-been has passed 
von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit. I 
have seen things as they are, 
and must be—the safety of 
the Army of Occupation re- 
quires it; and indeed there is 
something to be grateful for. 
If the parade had been fixed 
at the time of Mittag-essen, the 
stoppage of the trams would 
have been too seriously incon- 
venient. I will tell Frauchen 
that the good Herr Kolonel- 
Chief-of-the-Staff was careful 
it should not be so. 

And after the occupation ? 
Will it be Revanche, or Peace ? 
an attempt to recover restored 
provinces, and that failing, yet 
another: or succeeding, war 
to win them back again—wars 
without end; or Peace, and 
the present settlement ac- 
cepted ? Which prompts the 
question, What is Peace? If 
Christendom were something 
more than an antique term, if 
the conduct of nations were 
guided by the doctrines which 
the Churchmen preach: if, as 
the Judges year by year invoke 
guidance to right judgment in 
all things, Prime Ministers and 
Cabinets should attend public 
worship, the High Priest would 
exhort them that the founda- 
tion of Christian teaching is 
atonement and remission of 
sin, from which, though the 





sin were as scarlet, none are 
excluded. He would remind 
them that the Law itself, cruel 
as are its harsh penalties, yet 
recognises that the payment of 
the penalty blots out the offence. 
And he would insist that even 
this savage crime against the 
world cannot logically be ex- 
cluded from the operation of 
the Divine Law, unless the 
Allied and Associated Powers 
are preparing for the world not 
Peace but a Sword. 

Then the Prime Ministers 
and the Cabinets would an- 
swer: there is a condition 
precedent to the Christian doc- 
trine, contrition; when the 
heart is changed reconciliation 
will follow. They would point 
out that the Law itself deals 
specially with récidive; and 
that Germany has openly, by 
her Minister of State, denied 
her responsibility for the war, 
and by so removing the very 
corner-stone of the Treaty 
of Peace, justified not merely 
the new Sanctions, but also 
doubt as to her future conduct. 
Thus we are in the centre of a 
vicious circle: if there is to be 
Peace the Allies must forgive ; 
if there is to be forgiveness, 
Germany must prepare the 
way. 

To suggest that Christian 
doctrine should influence the 
nations in this matter ignores 
everything that experience 
teaches us to expect. This 
question of ultimate Peace must 
therefore be looked at from a 
mundane, or as it would be 
called, a more practical point 
of view. And here there is a 
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difficulty which results from 
the Treaty itself; there is no 
correlation between the “ Re- 
parations’’ and the ‘‘ Guaran- 
tees’ clauses. It is now ad- 
mitted that the payment of 
reparations must be spread 
over a long number of years ; 
but the occupation of the 
Rhineland will cease, as to 
Cologne in five years, as to 
Coblenz in ten years, and as to 
the remainder in fifteen years 
from the date of signing the 
Treaty, when Germany will re- 
sume her national independ- 
ence. So it is a fair question, 
** What then ? ’—the question 
which France so _ insistently 
asks—What certainty is there 
that Germany will not once 
more make ready for war? 
Thus the question with which 
we started is shelved, not an- 
swered. And this suggests an- 
other: Will the League of 
Nations by that time have out- 
grown its somewhat sickly youth 
and have developed a robust- 
ness which will give it suffi- 
cient authority to insist, in 
the cant phrase of the day, 
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that the world remain “ safe 
for democracy’? or, to get 
rid of the jargon of the Pro- 
fessor at the Conference Table, 
safe for France, for Belgium, 
for Italy, and last but not least, 
safe for the British Empire? 
The Treaty-makers have done 
what they could, though the 
world is not quite satisfied 
that Wisdom is justified of her 
Four Big Children. Peace now 
rests with those who are charged 
with the settlement of the 
financial problem, and that is 
complicated enough in all con- 
science for men whose minds 
have not been trained to think 
in billions. Inevitably, the 
need being so great, they are 
engrossed with the question of 
present payment. But the 
problem cannot be solved com- 
pletely unless, with a great 
prevision, the terms of the 
settlement ensure Peace for 
future generations. Nor can 
it be solved unless Tommy’s 
homely philosophy be borne in 
mind, ‘‘ The world would be a 
funny place if you went on 
hating for ever.” 








KHUDU. 


BY L. V. 8S. B. 


THE hard-faced mounted in- 
fantry havildar, who carried 
the furrows of a Bavarian 
grenade across his cheek,walked 
his smart little Arab stallion 
along the front of the flying 
column. First a sheepskin- 
bonneted Kurdish ‘ Dahba- 
shi’ made his report, then an 
upstanding regular Yusafzai 
Naik of bombers, after him 
the bobbed-haired hawk-nosed 
Khattak commander of the 
Lewis-gun section, and finally, 
a slit-eyed, wizen-faced ‘ one- 
pip” Mongol, who led the 
couple of score Hazara foot 
levies who formed the bulk of 
the tiny army. 

With a final glance at the 
dozen raking Khurasan mules, 
to see that their cargo of 
“+303 in chargers”? was cor- 
rect and properly loaded, the 
“vieux moustache’ wheeled 
to his chief, and, cutting away 
his hand, reported “ all present 
and correct.” The Pathan 
“Wurdi- major” who had, 
twenty minutes before, been 
designated to command the 
column, clattered on his big 
Waler mare up the narrow 
cobbled street of the village 
to obtain the major’s permis- 
sion to march off. He found 
him standing in his shirt-sleeves, 
@ sheaf of signal messages in 
his hand, with the Captain of 
the regular infantry company, 


at the door of the little shanty 
wherein a solitary British sol- 
dier, with the aid of a “D 
Mark ITI.,” kept the outposts 
in touch with their main body, 
nearly 150 miles away, across 
three ranges of hills. 

A moment later a couple of 
brief words of command 
brought the motley force up 
the “ High Street.” Debouch- 
ing from the village, whose 
eastern disorderliness was 
tinged with a certain raffish 
south European flavouring of 
glazed shop fronts, whitewash, 
and blue paint, it passed 
the billet of the regular 
Pathan and Punjabi N.C.O.’s, 
which they had adorned with 
round iron tables and garden 
chairs set about with a few 
laboriously-tended shrubs, the 
result of the restaurant habit, 
acquired in Flanders, that they 
had transplanted to Khurasan. 
A few yards farther up, the 
“shabby genteel” guard of 
Gendarmerie turned out in their 
brown-paper accoutrements and 
tin swords, and paid the appro- 
priate compliments in the Swed- 
ish fashion. Half a mile beyond, 
the force had climbed gently up 
a stony glen on to a triangu- 
lar plateau, perhaps as large 
as Kensington Gardens, that 
marked the water parting be- 
tween the Caspian basin and 
that of the Sea of Aral. A 
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matchlock shot to the Wurdi- 
major’s right, a couple of 
“sentry groups” of regular 
sepoys looked down a steep 
slope over a crenelated granite 
fortalice, held by an insanitary 
Soviet garrison; and out on 
to the immense plain of Turki- 
stan, that stretches northward 
without a hill, to the shore of 
the Arctic Ocean. In a tiny 
“‘ Christian ’’ hamlet a mile 
below, half a dozen recently- 
colonised - families of the 
** Molokan ”’ sect had exchanged 
the oppression of ‘“‘ Orthodox ” 
Imperial Chenovniks for the 
tortures, shootings, and pillage 
of innumerable ‘“‘ Red” com- 
missars. These upholders of 
liberty and the rights of man 
divided their business hours 
between ‘“‘nationalising”’ the 
few bushels of grain the ‘‘ Molo- 
kani” struggled to grow on 
the stony sun-baked slopes, 
and squeezing the tatterde- 
malion Persian donkey-drivers 
that carried charcoal and fire- 
wood across that rugged fron- 
tier. 

Once on the plateau, at a 
word from the Wurdi-major 
three or four files of the Kurd- 
ish horsemen galloped ventre a 
terre, as was their wont, tails, 
manes, and sheepskin bonnets 
streaming in the wind, left 
hand down steadying the butt 
of the slung long Lee Metford, 
to their places to cover the 
front of the column. 

Threading their way between 
the tiny patches of stunted 
corn, still green, that covered 
the stony plateau, the Lewis 
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gunners released certain straps 
on their pack - saddles, the 
bombers looked again to their 
safety-pins and checked their 
detonators, whilst the section 
commanders of the infantry 
made sure that each man’s 
magazine was charged. 

The column had been sent 
out at twenty minutes’ notice 
to relieve an anxious situation 
and a post of levies cut off by 
insurgent Kurds. 

The Wurdi-major was fully 
aware of the many difficulties 
that beset his chief, but he 
was no unworthy son of that 
famous Corps whose father, 
the never-to-be-forgotten Lums- 
den, chose for his following 
**men who are not easily taken 
aback in any emergency”; 
and behind him were a leaven- 
ing of men who, refusing to be 
taken aback in that most 
deadly of all emergencies that 
ever threatened the King’s 
troops, attacked into the gas- 
cloud and held the German 
advance on that fatal 26th of 
April 1915. 

The little outpost position 
was held by two regular com- 
panies, one of young Punjabi 
infantry, the other of Indians, 
and the first had arrived but 
two hours before. Thirty miles 
along the metalled motor road 
to the north, a whole Bolshe- 
vik division, with quick-firing 
artillery, aeroplanes, and ar- 
moured cars threatened the 
little post, and awaited the 
opening that their “ political 
department” had worked to 
create. It was this opening 
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that the Wurdi-major was de- 
puted to close. For some 


weeks past the Soviet had 
cultivated the acquaintance of 
a certain Khuda Verdi Sardar, 
a petty Kurdish chief, who had 
been the Macheath of those 
parts, even to the collecting 
of seventeen wives, wenches, 
and what-nots, some not un- 
comely. The advent of our 
troops had caused a depressing 
dulness in the bandit industry, 
and Khudu, as he was familiarly 
called, listened readily to the 
wooings of Comrade Paskutski. 
And Comrade Paskutski sweet- 
ened his promises by the de- 
spatch, by smugglers’ paths, of 
several hundred magazine rifles 
and a dozen machine-guns to 
Khudu’s ancestral chateau that 
topped an inaccessible crag in 
the recesses of the Aleh Dagh. 
Three days before, rendered 
pot-valiant by all these weap- 
ons, and by the impassioned 
orations of Bolshevik and Pan- 
Turk orators, Khudu had al- 
lowed his revolt to blaze out. 
The spark that kindled the 
tinder was indeed the uninvit- 
ed butting-in of the ubiquitous 
young British subaltern to the 
scene of a gun-running. In a 
few hours every one of Khudu’s 
ragged adherents that owned 
@ Russian ‘‘ Trokh-linie’’ (“3- 
line” rifle) or a ‘ Territorial ”’ 
Lee Enfield, was on his little 
shaggy stallion in the tail of 
his chief. The first casualty 
was the British subaltern, but 
points were soon notched 
against the other home team 
side. Meanwhile, riding boldly 
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but warily through the hostile 
valleys, the three or four patrols 
of our Kurdish levies, under 
their regular Pathan and Pun- 
jabi instructors, that had 
watched the 160 miles of wild 
rocky frontier through the 
snows and blizzards of the past 
winter, concentrated at the 
clump of hamlets that nestled 
in the border valley of Jiristan. 

Jiristan, twenty-two toilsome 
rocky miles away, was now the 
Wurdi-major’s objective, for it 
had at onee been invested by 
some 400 of the insurgents, 
not before a reinforcement of 
a further half squadron of 
our own Kurdish levies had 
reached it, plus the doubtful 
accretion of a company of 
regular (save the mark!) Per- 
sian infantry. 

The whole lot had now been 
invested for four days by sev- 
eral times their number of 
insurgents, and their scanty 
stock of ammunition had begun 
to run low. Even the most 
dull- witted understood that 
the revolt had been organised 
by the Bolsheviks to draw off 
some of the regular infantry 
from the outposts, and so leave 
the only metalled road that 
led into Khurasan open for 
their armoured cars and lonrien 
full of troops. 

The regulars were sieeal> 
ingly prohibited from partaking 
in any move to relieve Jiristan, 
or to carry ammunition to its 
garrison. 

Still the ammunition ques- 
tion was urgent, and so on 
the third day a half-dozen 
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Kurd levies took out three or 
four mules under the leader- 
ship of an impetuous young 
lance-dafadar, an Awan from 
the Punjab Salt Range, a 
tribe, incidentally, that had 
@ percentage of its volun- 
tarily enlisted young men killed 
in the war twice larger than 
that of any county in Eng- 
land. 

This rash youth decided to 
bullock his way through the 
first defile, and had all his 
men hit in a few minutes by 
accurate rifle-fire at the closest 
of ranges. It was a wounded 
man from this party that 
brought the report that led 
to the despatch of the Wurdi- 
major’s little column, in order 
to clear matters up, and here 
we return to follow its fortunes. 

Arrived at the far end of 
the plateau, the leading files 
scrambled down. 200 feet of 
declivity into the rough valley 
of Bardar, through which a 
mule-track ran up, over a pass 
of 7000 feet, and down the 
other side straight to the objec- 
tive. The valley floor was 
still wide enough for the 
mounted men to remain out 
watching the flanks, which the 
Wurdi-major made good before 
committing his main body into 
the narrow defiles. The sun 
was already dipping towards 
the Caspian when the column 
and its mules filed past the 
fourth - class frontier customs 
house, in which a dilapidated, 
down-at-heels Persian prince 
kept innumerable accounts and 
filled up countless forms in 


excellent, if bureaucratic, 
French. The young nobleman 
was on his doorstep under the 
faded “Lion and Sun.” A 
pleasant smile on his engaging 
countenance and his fulsome 
salutations greeted the column. 
No doubt he was heartily glad 
to see threescore tough and 
nubbly, if thick-headed, bayo- 
nets that would get his land 
out of the mess that it was 
embroiled in. ‘“ What warriors 
we Persians would be were 
there no killing in the matter.” 

A couple of miles beyond 
the village the valley began 
to narrow in. The lower slopes, 
though grass-covered, were 
too steep for even the cat-like 
Kurdish ponies, whilst above 
them sprang rocky scarps that 
approached the perpendicular. 
Spread over the lower slopes 
was a tangle of birch and 
dwarf cedar, liberally laced 
with boulders and precipitous 
side valleys. The mountain 
wall to the right of the column’s 
advance towered up in bare 
yellow cliffs to 10,000 feet, 
dividing the valley from Rus- 
sian territory, and crossed by 
many toilsome smugglers’ 
tracks that debouched into 
labyrinthine side valleys open- 
ing on to the line of march. 
On the other flank a sheer 
wall of black granite leapt 
stark and unbroken to nearly 
11,000 feet, and over a shoulder 
of this a goat-track led straight 
down into the valley of Ogaz, 
the hotbed of all the revolting 
factions, a wild domain dotted 
with towers and fortified vil- 
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. One of these was 
Khudu’s battle headquarters, 
awkwardly situated on the flank 
of the relieving force, and it 
was in this that Khudu was 
reported to have a couple of 
Schneider-Danglis Q.-F. moun- 
tain guns, a present from his 
Soviet friends. 

It now became necessary to 
use little picquets of foot- 
soldiers to guard the flanks 
from surprise, and, as every 
frontier soldier knows, this is 
a slow and toilsome business. 
A couple of miles above the 
village, however, the leading 
files came upon the lance-dafa- 
dar of the day before, and 
three or four of his men, 
ensconced behind boulders, and 
a@ moment later a brisk fusilade 
announced that touch had been 
obtained with the enemy. The 
cracking of high-velocity bul- 
lets on the rocks kept things 
merry for a few minutes until 
the main body arrived, when 
a short burst of fire from it 
induced the enemy to keep 
their heads down. 

In a few minutes arrange- 
ments were made for the 
wounded to be slung across 
some spare mules and started 
off on their way back to head- 
quarters. An old Kurd, the 
most serious case, had been hit 
in seven places, and com- 
mented on the fact in lurid 
Kurdish phrases for ten min- 
utes without repeating himself. 
One bullet had come in at one 
side of his head and out at the 
other. As he had nothing of 
consequence inside it, perhaps 
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he had little to grumble about. 
As for being slung across a 
mule, not having seen the 
comfortable cantilever - spring 
Sunbeam ambulances of the 
western front, he did not com- 
ment on their absence. 

The lance-dafadar summed 
up the situation in a few 
words, and made it clear that 
both sides of the gorge-like 
valley, fourteen miles long, 
were lined with sangars, for 
most of the way at least, and 
that these were held by two 
or three hundred Kurds with 
ample ammunition. 

Here was a brand-new tac- 
tical problem to solve. Had 
the enemy been Mahsuds or 
Mohmands, a brigade would 
scarcely have sufficed for the 
job, which might well have 
taken a week to complete. 
Though the Kurd was an un- 
known quantity as a fighter, 
the Wurdi-major had made a 
pretty shrewd guess at his 
worth, and of the value of 
discipline and training. Pic- 
quetting on the standard fron- 
tier plan was clearly impractic- 
able, both from lack of men 
and of time. So he devised a 
new plan. Sending his Lewis 
gun, with a small escort of 
riflemen, up 200 feet to the 
top of a small knoll on his 
left, he gave the Khattak 
youth that commanded it cer- 
tain instructions. According 
to plan, then, the Lewis gun 
got into action, fired a short 
burst or two at the flashes of 
the rifles obliquely across the 
valley. The Kurds scuttled 
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away from the unpleasant nov- 
elty, and the column, its front 
line extended as much as the 
valley would allow, advanced 
from spur to spur and from 
knoll to knoll, until a fresh 
rattle of fire from the enemy 
showed that he had collected 
for a stand again. Then the 
Lewis gunners clambered for- 
ward, and coming into action 
again on the other side of the 
valley, cleared the enemy’s 
sangars once more. So the 
process was repeated all through 
the long July evening until 
night fell, and the panting, 
sweat-drenched men _ slept 
where they lay under cover of 
the tumbled boulders of the 
pass. Sentries kept their watch 
on the enemy, dotted about 
the hillsides 100 yards or 80 
away, who sometimes disclosed 
his position by the flash of a 
rifle and the loud double crack 
of the Russian 3-line or the 
duller bang of the old “ Ber- 
danka ”’ with its leaden bullet. 
Now and again a chance bullet, 
glancing off the top of a 
rounded boulder, would soar 
up into the air with the noise 
of a great bumble-bee. 

The goat-track that led 
from this valley over the shoul- 
der of Ak Kamar was a 
source of anxiety to the Wurdi- 
major, who knew that Khudu, 
if apprised of what was hap- 
pening, could bring over 200 
rifles from Ogaz against the 
rear of the column. To guard 
against this, a small party 
was left to watch this approach, 
and it had been arranged to 
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support it from the main out- 
post headquarters. 

Nights are short in July, and 
before three in the morning 
it was clear enough to see 
and to shoot. The first spears 
of light from the east were 
the signal for a burst of rifle 
fire from the insurgents, and 
@ minute later the sturdy in- 
fantry, stalwart Yusafzais, im- 
petuous Khattaks, and stocky 
Mongols were clambering and 
sweating up over the tumbled 
slopes of the pass. Their bayo- 
nets twinkled in the morning 
sun, and now and again some 
man took a quick snap-shot 
at a retreating sheepskin bon- 
net as it showed amongst the 
mountain birch and the juniper, 
the Lewis gun rattled out a 
few disconcerting rounds, or a 
bomber crawled up to a sangar 
wall, Mills bomb in hand and 
bayonet man at his side. The 
Kurd had no stomach either 
for the bomb or the bayonet, 
and the deafening crack of the 
Lewis bullets splashing on the 
rocks soon harried him out of 
his defences. 

The “ vieux moustache,” the 
Yusafzai havildar, the veteran 
of Neuve Chapelle, of Second 
Ypres, of Festubert, and of 
Loos, led the bombers, and his 
unswerving and unhesitating 
“entrain” carried all before 
him, transforming the hastily- 
improvised half-trained levies 
into the semblance of regular 
frontier infantry by the magic 
of his example. The havildar 
was none of your supply-dump 
soldiers or air-raid heroes: he 
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had spent nearly seven years 
in five theatres of war in a 
platoon of front-line infantry. 
The scars of bomb, shrapnel, 
and of machine-gun bullet were 
his very visible testimonials. 

Now less than a mile—a very 
rugged mile it is true—to the 
Wurdi-major’s right, scarcely 
half an hour’s scramble for 
trained hill soldiers, was the 
Russian frontier. 

A few miles away, down the 
north slopes of Gulul Dagh, 
the frontier ridge, in the fair 
“valley of turquoises,” lay 
the little hill- station where, 
in Imperial times, the fair of 
Turkistan, pursued by the local 
hill- captains, were wont to 
escape the torrid heat of the 
Akhal plain. Here some 3000 
ragged warriors, the depraved, 
diseased, and degenerate off- 
spring of conquering Seljuk 
hordes, had been conscripted 
by the plotting Soviet, and 
awaited an opportunity to in- 
tervene to Khudu’s aid, as 
the Wurdi-major well’ knew. 
Swashbuckling, looting, disso- 
lute riff-raff though they were, 
they were armed to the teeth 
with machine and modern Q.-F. 
mountain guns, had Nieuport 
and Sopwith aeroplanes within 
easy call, were animated not 
only by fanaticism, but by a 
thirst for plunder in the yet 
fat valleys of Khurasan, and 
were led by a good soldier. 
A captain in the Osmanli reg- 
ular army, a gunner, he had 
been educated in Paris, spoke 
several languages, knew his 
work, and was imbued with a 
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genuine and admirable patriot- 
ism for a greater Turkey. In 
a word, a man to be reckoned 
with. 

In the early afternoon our 
little column, plunged as it 
was between much more num- 
erous forces of the enemy, 
found itself still on the wrong 
side of the pass, and 1000 feet 
or so down from the summit, 
where a little spring of crystal 
water bubbled amongst the 
pine-trees out from a glinting 
black rock face. Here the 
weary men halted for a while, 
and munching the barley flap- 
jacks they had crammed into 
their haversacks the evening 
before, washed the meal down 
with the harmless fluid. If 
the fat sheep of a near-by 
Kurdish hamlet did happen to 
be browsing on the succulent 
patches of alpine pasture, the 
small sheep-skinned youth who 
herded them had certainly scut- 
tled home from the noise of 
the firing. In any case neither 
regulars nor levies were vegeta- 
rians, or had they any tradition 
of dry-nursing, or of ‘‘ waiting 
for the (A.8S.C.) waggon,” or 
of ‘indents in quadruplicate ” 
to be handed in to fat and 
impertinent commissariat ser- 
geants. The Wurdi-major’s war 
diary is silent on the subject 
of mutton, nor is he himself 
prejudiced in favour of leaving 
anywhere empty-handed, or of 
indulging in complicated de- 
partmental transactions. 

The top of the pass was the 
scene of a more determined 
stand by the enemy, and four 
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miles beyond lay the little 
hamlet of Namanlu, embowered 
in tufted poplars and girdled 
by tiny terraced stone-walled 
fields, as it might be the Alpes 
Maritimes. This was the head- 
quarters of the insurgents who 
laid siege to Jiristan, and from 
it a mule-track branched to 
the south to the valley of 
Ogaz, by which Khudu brought 
up his reinforcements. It was 
nearly midnight by the time 
the defence melted away before 
the advance of a line of bayo- 
nets, covered yet again by 
the accurately-laid Lewis. 

The night was passed scram- 
bling down the slopes hunting 
Kurds out from crannies of 
rock, and early dawn found 
the column face to face with 
the defensive nest formed by 
the stone walls and loopholed 
buildings of Namanlu. Luck 
favoured the attack. The 
Khattak youth who com- 
manded the Lewis gun judged 
a range of fully 800 yards to 
a nicety, and a single burst 
killed no fewer than seven 
Kurds, leading personalities, 
and the backbone of the de- 
fence. The rest had no stomach 
to meet the rush of bayonet- 
eers and bombers that cleared 
Namanlu, and in a few mo- 
ments the mounted men, doub- 
ling to their ponies, galloped 
over the flat valley-floor to 
join hands with the besieged, 
and, incidentally, to rescue a 
couple of hapless Polish re- 
fugees, man and wife, who had 
exchanged the Bolshevik frying- 
pan for the Kurd fire. Before 
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the sun was well up, no sign 
remained of the fighting but 
the flames and smoke risi 
from the thatch of Namanlu, 
that had caught fire in the 
scuffie, and a neat row of 
Kurdish corpses laid out along 
the front of Jiristan customs 
post. 

The revolt melted away in 
a day or two, and various 
young Khans of the Kurds 
came in to explain naively 
how they had been led astray 
by the horrid little man Khudu, 
They further requested that 
the British should not allow 
the Persian administration to 
wreak their vengeance on them. 
Though the Persian official of 
to-day seldom succeeds in bring- 
ing to heel any contumacious 
ruffian with arms in his hands, 
he is excellent at torturing 
and starving any such that 
may fall into his clutches. 

Poor Khudu fled south across 
the hills to his ancestral castle, 
there to receive a message from 
the General Staff of the 1st 
Red Army to the effect that 
they were dissatisfied with the 
results of his operations, and 
would he kindly return the 
money and arms that had been 
lent to him. Then, to cap all, 
he, with the last handful that 
remained of the several hun- 
dred men that a few days 
before had followed his stand- 
ard, was beleaguered in his 
castle. A motley assemblage 
of Imperial Persian artillery 
and infantry, mixed with 4 
Chu-chin-chow chorus of tribal 
levies, Kurds not ‘“‘agin the 
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Government,” Timuris from the 
Afghan border, Hazaras and 
Jamshedis, all on little wild 
squealing stallions, dressed in 
long full- skirted frock - coats, 
and armed with every imagin- 
able sort of rifle—Lebel car- 
bines, Turkish Mausers, 
Werndls, Berdans, Gulf-Mar- 
tinis, Remingtons, and, above 
all, Russian “3 - line’ —sat 
down, studiously out of shot, 
around the stronghold, and 
grazed their beasts on the 
green corn of the wretched 
villagers. 

Great hopes were centred in 
the artillery. However, though 
ten years before the excellent 
little mountain guns of St 
Etienne may have been the 
dernier mot, yet a decade of 
neglect and brutish ignorance 
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from a gold-laced colonel of 
artillery does not improve them 
as weapons. So, as the Im- 
perial Persian gunners flatly 
declined to go within rifle 
shot of the fortalice, and their 
corroded guns could not range 
as far as the modern rifles of 
Khudu’s men, something of a 
stalemate resulted. The situa- 
tion was saved by the garrison 
running short of water. Khudu 
seized an opportunity to slip 
through the cordon and get 
into Russian territory. 

The next day his younger 
brother Allah Verdi was in 
chains, and the seventeen 
comely wives, wenches, and 
what-nots, loaded into a four- 
horse waggon, were being es- 
corted in the direction of some 
one else’s “‘ Andarun.” 
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HEATHER MIXTURE. 


BY KLAXON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE necessary economies and 
reductions in the British Navy 
after November 1918 left a 
considerable surplus of officers 
for disposal; there were more 
officers than there were ap- 
pointments, and for some time 
a process of drafting and elimi- 
nation had to take place. Lieu- 
tenant- Commander Richard 
Fansett, D.S.0., D.S.C., was 
one of those who wished to 
remain in his chosen Service, 
and whose services their Lord- 
ships had no desire to surrender. 
When he came back to Eng- 
land, however, after eighteen 
months’ service in the Baltic, 
there appeared to be little real 
anxiety at Whitehall over the 
fact that there was no imme- 
diate vacancy for him, and 
that he was automatically re- 
legated to “six months’ un- 


- employed pay.” In fact, they 


accepted the prospect of his 
temporary loss quietly, and he 
suited his own demeanour to 
theirs, and lost no time in 
slipping from the room to the 
echoing corridors and escape. 
He had only reached England 
that morning, and his inten- 
tions had been to ask for a 
fortnight’s leave and another 
appointment; the idea of six 
months’ leave put a very dif- 


ferent complexion on things, 
and he wanted to readjust his 
ideas a little. 

At the Whitehall entrance 
he paused and studied his guit- 
case—a battered and well-worn 
article which leaned against 
the porter’s desk. 

“ Goin’ to take it now, sir? 
Taxi?’ The ancient relic of 
an earlier Navy who had 
guarded his property was at 
his elbow. 

“No, thanks,” said Dicky. 
(We may as well get to it. 
He was “ Dicky ” to intimates, 
“Fansett’’ to others, and 
“‘ Lofty ’” to the Lower Deck. 
Now you are introduced. Why 
was he called ‘‘ Lofty’? Ido 
not know.) “I'll leave it here 
and call for it this evening.” 

He passed out into Whitehall 
and turned north, towards the 
centre of civilisation, to where 
are found the Goat Club and 
Mr George Robey. (Did I men- 
tion he was in plain clothes? 
Well, he was, of course. There 
is an order on the subject. 
Once upon a time, before such 
scientific refinements as sights 
on cannon were introduced, an 
officer on half-pay presented 
himself at the Admiralty to 
ask for an appointment. On 
receiving the usual answer for 
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the Nth time he retired to 
Whitehall, and after a short 
financial transaction with the 
owner of the implement re- 
quired, did, to the Derogation 
of Their Lordships Honour and 
the Corruption of Good Man- 
ners, sweep the crossing oppo- 
site the Admiralty windows 
until called in and placed on 
full pay, he wearing at the 
time of his offence the uniform 
of his rank. Hence the order 
ve the wearing of plain clothes 
by officers visiting the Admir- 
alty. Is it true? I do not 
know, but the porter at the 
Horse Guards entrance might 
know; at any rate, he would 
tell you another one.) 

London looked much the 
same as when he had last seen 
it; there was far less uniform 
about—in fact, hardly any; 
dresses seemed about the same 
length, but the anatomy ex- 
posed by their brevity seemed 
a bit improved. He reflected 
that this impression might be 
due to his having been recently 
accustomed to the heifer-like 
charms of the Esthonian and 
other races of the Baltic lit- 
toral, but decided that on the 
whole two out of each ten of 
the high-heeled charmers that 
passed his critical eye were 
entitled to wear as short skirts 
as they chose, the rest not 
being entitled to show more 
than their shoe-laces. This 
point settled—and to a man 
who has been away a year and 
a half it is by no means a 
trifling detail—he began to re- 
view his situation and consider 
his plans. 
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He had wired his father on 
his arrival in England to say 
that he was coming home, 
but had given no day on 
which he might be expected 
beneath the parental roof. His 
last news from home had 
told him that, in view of his 
mother’s recent illness, his 
family were shortly leaving to 
winter abroad, and had ar- 
ranged to let their house. This 
was aggravating, just as he was 
coming back and had now to 
idle for six months; but then 
they did not know, any more 
than he had known, that six 
months ashore was to be his 
fate, so he generously made a 
mental note that they were not 
to blame in the matter. Well, 
he’d find something to do, he 
decided, and he had several 
relations who would put him 
up and who would stable his 
two horses. The horses! he’d 
almost forgotten them—he felt 
a sudden thrill of excitement 
at the idea of playing with 
them again; a scent of leather 
and lathered horses stole across 
Leicester Square, and he heard 
faintly the drum of many hoofs 
on the grass. The flicker of 
memory passed, and he re- 
flected that after all it was yet 
only August, and horses and 
the country could wait. He 
was in London, and on these 
occasions, when returned from 
far voyaging, there was only 
one way to enjoy oneself at 
first. He turned into a theatre 
ticket-office and bought two 
seats; he could easily find a 
companion from the Club. Yet, 
perhaps he wouldn’t pick up 
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a pal at the Club—that would 
mean talking shop all through 
dinner. He stood in the door- 
way of the office tapping a 
cigarette on his knuckles, and 
looking out over the moving 
lanes of people that surged 
past him. His hand explored 
his waistcoat pockets for a 
loose match. The match felt 
unfamiliar and he looked down 
at it—he stared at the thing 
his fingers held, and his breath 
drew in slowly. Woodcock’s 
pinfeathers are not usually 
kept long, but this one had 
had luck; the suit he wore 
had been put away for two 
years, and this was the result 
—a feather transferred from a 
shooting-cap, probably an hour 
after he had come in from 
covert. ... 

Dicky caught the 5.20 by a 
matter of seconds — suit case 
and all. When he once made 
up his mind he was accustomed 
to quick action, and on this 
occasion his mind was made up 
decisively and to his satisfac- 
tion. Better a blank day with 
hounds or gun than a full 
evening of that petrol-scented, 
overcrowded barrack of wage- 
slaves known as London. It 
was true that two excellent 
stalls would be expensively 
empty in a music-hall that 
night, but he decided that he 
had certainly saved money by 
his flight. 

The carriage was empty but 
for himself and his suit-case. 
He was half-way to home now, 
and an idea was slowly form- 
ing in his brain. When at 
home he normally wore shoot- 
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ing or riding clothes. His 
present habiliments were irk- 
some to him; he never wore 
such things if he could help it, 
and his soul thirsted the more 
for the scent of archaic Harris 
tweeds as the train rushed 
farther into the depths of rural 
England. He rose and jerked 
the suit-case from under the 
seat; at any rate it would not 
take him a minute to put a 
soft collar on... . 

Suit-cases packed by bache- 
lors in a hurry are rather like 
Piccadilly Tube Station ; it’s 
all there all right, but it takes 
a little time to locate the plat- 
form you want. A few miles 
from the junction Dicky 
found the collar; everything 
else that he found he left on 
the seats. As the train steamed 
into the junction he made the 
discovery that a framed map 
of a railway service makes a 
poor looking-glass, and that 
even with one’s coat off it is 
difficult to put a soft collar on 
when your train is pulling up. 
He waited patiently till the 
bumping had ceased, and then 
turned anew to his toilet. As 
he did so, the door opened and 
a girl got in. 

Dicky made a frantic effort 
to fasten the collar, and failed. 
With the loose end hanging 
gracefully on his shoulder, he 
turned round and began to 
sweep “is belongings off the 
seats, and to stuff them into 
his suit-case. Beneath his 
breath he cursed all women 
who entered smoking carriages 
(the girl sat down, and 4 
brown riding-boot and a drill- 
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covered knee brushed his shoul- 
der as he packed), and all girls 
who rode astride and aped 
men’s fashions. As the train 
moved off, he fastened his 
collar with a savage effort, 
tied his tie with a rapid flirt 
of his fingers, and sat down 
panting. Opposite him and 
beside the girl lay a suit of 
pyjamas: of pale-blue silk, 
ornate—an extravagance, cer- 
tainly, but yet a suit which 
one notices with a thrill of 
pride when it is seen laid out 
on the bed, and one feels that 
at any rate in the eyes of the 
host’s servants one has pre- 
tensions to gentility. But on 
a railway carriage seat such 
exposure is incongruous before 
strangers of the other sex. 
Dicky looked at her for the 
first time. She was gazing 
entranced at the passing corn- 
fields, and apparently eating 
the horse-hair of a Chowri as 
if hunger gnawed at her vitals. 
Dicky scowled. Of course it 
was devilish funny and all 
that, but the woman was a 
confounded nuisance, and (the 
pyjamas crushed into the long- 
suffering suit-case again) al- 
though it was without doubt 
better for the horses, yet half 
the women who rode astride 
only did it to show off. Most 
of them were knock-kneed any- 
how. He subsided into the 
corner of the carriage farthest 
from that occupied by the 
intruder, and studied her cov- 
ertly. The lady had finished 
her chewing operations on the 
Chowri, and was taking an 
intelligent interest in the coun- 
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try-side. Her face was con- 
cealed by a big turned-down 
Panama hat. Dicky at once 
decided that there were occa- 
sions, exceptions perhaps, when 
masculine rig was not incom- 
patible with the female form— 
when, for instance, the rig was 
a neat fit and the wearer was 
slim and well built. The train 
slowed up again. Two more 
local stations and Dicky would 
be home. The girl turned her 
head and spoke: “I’m sorry 
if I disturbed you—I thought 
it was my brother in here, and 
I was in a hurry... .” 

Dicky relegated his feelings 
of outraged dignity to the rack 
overhead. ‘“‘ I—I——” he said, 
and then at the sight of the 
dimples at the corner of the 
girl’s mouth, he laughed. She 
did not laugh: she turned 
pink, and, I regret to say, 
gave @ suppressed squawk (or 
even perhaps a giggle) as she 
opened the door and jumped 
to the platform. Dicky slid 
along the seat to watch her go. 
She walked like a boy, and 
carried herself with the springy 
action of a three - year - old 
thoroughbred. As the train 
moved out, she vanished 
through the barrier, and Dicky 
leaned back in his seat. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said 
clearly to the vacant space in 
front of him. “ You're not 
knock-kneed and you look clean 
—bless your long legs... 
you oughtn’t to be allowed 
skirts.” He pulled his suit- 
case on to the seat, and tucked 
some stray sections of pro- 
truding garments away as the 

0 
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train slowed up at Lanton 
Station. 

The sight of the familiar 
platform brought a rush of new 
thoughts. The same old por- 
ters were there, but the station- 
master was new. (Station- 
masters never seem to take 
root in localities as other rail- 
way servants do. Perhaps it is 
because they are already mar- 
ried when they arrive.) Dicky 
having neglected to send a 
wire from London, neither ex- 
pected nor found a car to meet 
him. He slung his suit-case 
down before the grey-bearded 
porter, who had been grey- 
bearded as long as Dicky could 
remember. ‘“‘Get it sent up 
to-night, Hasty,” he said. “ I’m 
walking up.” 

He passed out to the lane 
at the back of the station, 
vaulted the stile, and walked 
rapidly across the pasture to 
the old gap in the fence that 
led into covert. It was a fair 
mile to the house, uphill all 
the way, and through the 
plantation where the wood- 
cocks gathered after westerly 
gales. A rabbit bounced away 
down the path before him, 
and a jay screamed from the 
branch of a young oak over- 
head. The scent of the land 
came back to him, and a 
mental twist made him think 
of the tang of salt seas when 
he had raced past Danzig in 
northerly weather—called back 
to Reval on the strength of 
reports that the Red Fleet 
was coming out—ice on his 
bridge and forecastle, and the 
sky to the north-east clouding 
with snow, 
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He sniffed in the country 
air appreciatively, secure in the 
feeling that if bitter weather 
came in the next half-year he 
could stay indoors and sit 
with his feet up to the fire, 
He thought, with a thrill, of 
the English winter evenings, 
when the leaves are off the 
trees, when hounds patter 
homeward along muddy lanes, 
and the guns gather round 
the smoking-room fire awhile 
before going upstairs to change, 
Assuredly, England was the 
right place in winter - time. 
Summer was a time for tennis, 
tea, and girls, and he hated 
the months from May to August 
as being useless and unneces- 
sary. A winding path through 
rhododendrons led him into 
the drive, and a minute later 
his voice echoed in the hall in 
a long view-halloo. 


** Well, they didn’t have such 
a thing as Unemployed Pay in 
my day,’ said his father, lean- 
ing back in the big library 
chair. ‘“‘It used to be half- 
pay or nothing. But you'll 
just have to amuse yourself 
over at Westleigh as best you 
can. Your Uncle Jim will put 
you up indefinitely, and look 
after your horses too. They're 
just coming up from grass 


‘now, and I told him if you 


didn’t get back this season he 
could use them himself. He’s 
only got three of his own now, 
and your cousin Ann gets all 
she can out of those. We're 
leaving on the 14th, and we're 
going to leave this place shut 
up—can’t afford to keep ser- 
vyants here doing nothing. 
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. You'll have to move over to 
Westleigh before we go. You'll 
find something to do in get- 
ting the horses ready for 
hunting—what is it, my dear 
—eh?” 

“T only thought, Will,” said 
Mrs Fansett, knitting two stit- 
ches to each word, “ that Dicky 
might like to go to Westleigh 
to-morrow just to look round 
and say he’s arrived.” 

Dicky grunted. ‘‘ Why, 
Mum? They’ll see lots of 
me for the next few months. 
The horses are down here, 
aren’t they ? ”’ 

“No, dear—they went up 
there to-day.” 

“Oh, well, there’s lots of 
time to attend to them. I 
suppose there’s only Uncle and 
Aunt and Ann there ? ” 

“Ohno! They’ve got quite 
a party there: two school 
friends of Ann’s, and the 
brother of one of them. Very 
nice people; they were here 
to tea yesterday.” 

Dicky caught the suspicion 
of a smile hovering under his 
father’s moustache, and in- 
stantly flashed into suspicion. 
“What are the girls like, and 
what’s the brother like ? ” 

“The brother? He’s about 
five-and-twenty, I should say, 
dear. The younger girl is his 
sister, and the other is a 
very homely, pleasant girl, I 
thought.” 

“T see. So it’s the young 
one, is it ? ”’ 

“What do you mean, my 
dear? The younger one is 


very nice, I think. She’s very 
pretty, too... .” 
“Mmph ! 


Your ideas of 
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looks aren’t mine. I don’t 
think any woman’s a judge 
of looks—do you, Dad ? ” 

“My boy, I chose your 
mother. Since then I’ve not 
had cause to employ my talents 
that way.” 

“Coward! You know quite 
well you look at all the good- 
looking ones you meet; I 
admit you were a judge when 
you chose Mum, but you lost 
your judgment after that.” 

He turned to his mother 
again. ‘Is this paragon good 
to her mother ? ” 

“Tm sure she is, Dicky— 
she’s quite a good girl.” 

“‘ Then she’s obviously plain. 
You're always making that 
the excuse for some girl with 
a face like a sea-boot—that 
she’s good to her mother. Well, 
it’s no good, Mum—I’m not 
going to marry her.” 

** Now, Dicky, don’t be silly. 
Nobody’s asking you to marry 
any one. You're too young 
to be married just yet; but 
it’s good for you to meet nice 
girls who can talk nicely to 
you and keep you from being 
a sort of savage. You mustn’t 
shun these young people you 
meet. I’d be very glad, though, 
to hear you were going to 
malry some nice girl that I 
approved of.” 

“‘ There you go again! Cheer 
up, Mum—I’ll bring you home 
a lovely peroxide barmaid one 
day. But never mind West- 
leigh visitors; I'll see all I 
want to of them, I expect. 
Tell me all about where you’re 
going, and how long you'll be 
away, and all the family news 


and everything. I’ve got to 
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hear eighteen months’ news in 
a week, and then you're off 

in. Why, I may have 
married the barmaid before 
you get back... .” 

“Never mind about our 
news, my son. Tell your 
mother about the Baltic. We 
want to know what the Kron- 
stadt attack was like, for one 
thing.” 

“That show? Just the 
finest bit of work any Navy 
ever did, and finer than Zee- 
brugge even. I was off Biorko, 
waiting for the boats to come 
back, and when daylight came 
and nothing appeared, we 
thought it was all UP; then 
they began to limp home— 
those that did come back— 
coughing along on one engine 
mostly. The chief thing I re- 
member is the feeling that 
those men had been right 
round Kronstadt harbour, and 
yet their faces looked just 
ordinary as they looked up at 
us, watching them come along- 
side. You know—like - that 
sword on the wall there—you 
know it was used at Culloden, 
and yet it looks quite ordinary 
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—same as those people’s faces, 
—the artificers looked just like 
the usual ‘ tiffy ’ does when he 
leans out of an engine-room 
hatch, and yet they’d been 
through a bigger show than the 
six hundred had at Balaklava.” 

“Go on—tell about the rest 
of the time.” 

“Just blockade—that’s all; 
and that’s what most naval 
war is now—waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Now, family, 
if you won’t give me your news, 
I’m for bed. I’ve been up 
early to-day. I'll get all the 
local news and scandals out of 
you to-morrow. .. .” 

Half an hour later Dicky 
switched his light off and settled 
down to his pillow—a pillow 
which he had carefully rolled 
into a ball of about the con- 
sistency of a sandbag, in order 
to correct its unaccustomed 
softness. He saw a swift men- 
tal panorama of his day’s 
doings pass—and the panorama 
checked at a slim figure walk- 
ing along Westleigh platform ; 
she turned as she passed through 
the barrier, and a moment later 
Dicky smiled in his sleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dicky arrived in the dining- 
room a full twenty minutes 
late for breakfast, and greeted 
his parents in a subdued voice. 
His late appearance was only 
in accordance with custom, 
and the modern domestic rule 
that sons are always allowed 
to be late for breakfast (daugh- 
ters, by the way, seem to be 


expected to be more punctual 
—perhaps because charity 
never really begins at home). 
He made a selection from the 
sideboard of everything there, 
mixing kedgeree and bacon 
and eggs together by way of 
experiment and research, ;sat 
down at the table, and started 
in to work through about three- 
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quarters of a pound of solids 
and a pint of coffee. His 
mother beamed at him, being 
of the opinion that only a 
tendency in sons to overeat 
could be accepted as a sure 
sign of their healthy condition. 

“T was afraid you mightn’t 
be feeling very strong, dear, as 
you were so quiet when you 
came in. But you seem to be 
ready for breakfast.” 

Dicky paused before reply- 
ing. A mixture of peppery 
kedgeree and hot poached egg 
was at the moment on passage 
to its natural haven. ‘‘ Quiet ? 
Well, I’m not used to the land 
yet, you see. In a lot of Ward- 
rooms they have a notice stuck 
up—it comes from Proverbs 
or Ecclesiastes or somewhere— 
‘He who rising up early in the 
morning, blesseth his neighbour 
in a loud voice, it shall be 
accounted a curse unto him.’ 
Very good rule when you’ve 
had the middle watch. Any 
more coffee in the pot? Hullo! 
here’s some lettersforme. .. .” 

He ceased eating operations 
for a moment to tear open a 
couple of envelopes. “‘ Bills! 
Bills! Lord—what a life it 
is! My debts will be more 
than I can bear—all right, 
Mum, don’t scream ; they come 
to seven-and-six, between the 
two—both for harness repairs. 


I’m solvent yet. But what’s 
this one ? ” 
He opened a third letter, and 


as he read he leaned back in 
his chair, and his face became 
thoughtful. He read slowly, 
then passed the letter to his 
father, and continued his meal. 
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“Well, Dad. Shall I go?” 

His father passed the letter 
back. “Show it to your 
mother,” he said. ‘I think 
as there’s not much for you 
to do here till September, you’d 
better accept. You’ve never 
done any grouse-shooting, have 
you? ” 

** Never ; at least, not driven 
grouse. What’s your friend 
Hansard like ? ” 

“Well, he’s a lawyer-poli- 
tician. I like him, from what I 
know of him, but our dealings 
have been mostly official. I 
told him in the Club last week 
you were coming back soon, 
and he asked if you were fond 
of shooting. Of course, he 
has daughters, and that may 
have something to do with it.”’ 

“Oh, Dicky, you must be 
careful.— What are they like ? 
Have they got a mother ? ” 

Dicky chuckled. ‘ You’ve 
hit the hurdle that time, Dad, 
but I’m bullet-proof, and I’m 
full of pluck; I shall go and 
I'll risk the daughters. What 
about the grouse? Has he 
got a good moor?” 

“* Pretty fair, yes; I haven’t 
heard what sort of a season 
they expect this time, but 
you should get eight hundred 
brace in the week, I think. As 
you haven’t shot grouse before, 
I suggest you had better spend 
a day out by Hendon having 
some clay birds thrown at you. 
It won’t teach you how to shoot 
fast grouse—only the birds 
themselves can teach you that 
—but it will keep you from 
making a fool of yourself before 
strangers. You're a fair shot 
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at game generally, but you'll 
find driven grouse different from 
partridges and pheasants.” 

“Well, I read somewhere 
that partridges were faster than 
grouse. I don’t think I'll dis- 
grace the family. But I'll take 
half a day at Hendon all the 
same, if it’s only to get used 
to a gun again. We had 
mighty little chance of shoot- 
ing at Reval, and my blisters 
are all in the wrong place. No 
more coffee? No, never mind 
—I don’t want any now. I’m 
going to see my cannon ready 
and muster cartridges. “Have 
you got plenty, Dad? I’m 
short, and there won’t be much 
time to order more, and yours 
don’t cost me anything. . 

“In certain ways, Richard, 
you show financial sense, but 
your economies usually cost me 
something. You'll find the 
Number Sevens in the cupboard 
in the smoking-room. You 
had better wire an answer to 
that letter, and write to West- 
leigh and tell them your plans 
as far as you know them.” 


Dicky started for Hendon 
feeling prepared to demonstrate 
to any spectator that as a shot 
he was certainly above the 
average. His confidence evap- 
orated a little as the taxi 
turned into the Edgware Road ; 
these shooting - school people 
were so damned experienced 
in this sort of thing. They 
must have seen so many thou- 
sands of shots fired, and, of 
course, they were accustomed 
to seeing the best shots in Eng- 
land perform. The taxi stopped 
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at a little wooden building in 
a large grass-field, and Dicky 
descended. A stocky brown- 
faced man greeted him quietly, 
and gently dispossessed him of 
his gun. An assistant appeared, 
and in two minutes Dicky 
found himself being led towards 
a collection of tall towers and 
low screens in the middle of 
the field. The expert carried 
one gun, the assistant the other 
and two bags of cartridges. 
Dicky followed—silent, and feel- 
ing like a worm. At a distance 
of thirty paces from one of 
the screens the leaders halted, 
the armament was placed 
against a bench, and the assist- 
ant vanished behind the screen. 
Dicky felt it was time to say 
something. 

“TI don’t really want both 
guns, as I won’t be using more 
than one, but——”’ 

“One gun will get unpleas- 
antly hot, sir. I think two 
will be more useful to-day—I 
think you mentioned grouse in 
your letter ? ” 

*“* Yes, that’s what I——” 

A gun was opened, closed, 
opened, loaded and closed in 
a fraction of time. It arrived 
suddenly in Dicky’s hands, and 
the expert slipped into position 
to his right rear. ‘‘ Right, 
Jim.” 

Click! A black dot whipped 
past, six feet overhead; Dicky 
ducked, and instantly felt like 
a fool. Click—another shot 
away twenty yards to his left. 
Dicky jerked his gun up and 
fired—once—twice. The disc 
sailed on unperturbed to dive 
into the long grass behind. As 
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the gun opened two cartridges 
came over Dicky’s right elbow 
and slipped into the breech. 
A clay bird sailed over high 
to the right, and was neatly 
smashed by the first barrel. 
Again came the swift reloading, 
and as the gun closed another 
rapidly enlarging dot appeared 
coming close overhead. A snap- 
shot in front failed, and the 
second barrel very naturally 
missed at about six feet dis- 
tance in the vertical line. The 
expert spoke for the first time. 

“You have not shot many 
driven grouse ? ” 

“No, I’ve never shot one 
yet.” 

“T see. Now I'll send clay 
birds past you thirty feet to 
either side to begin with, and 
when you’re sure of those we’ll 
give you some straight shots.” 

He made a sign to the con- 
cealed assistant, and as fast 
as the gun could be loaded and 
fired the drive began. At each 
shot that missed the expert 
spoke: ‘A foot high; well 
behind ; you must swing more ; 
@ foot high ; just touched him ; 
in the beak; swing quicker, 
you're behind; that’s better ; 
that’s better ; cease fire.” 

Dicky received the other 
gun, and handed back the hot 
one he had used. ‘“‘Do you 
mean to say you can see that 
shot in the air?” he said 
incredulously. 

“TI see it every time. If I 
did not I could only instruct 
by guesswork.” 

“T can’t see it at all.” 

“IT was here three years 
before I could. Now, sir, your 
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guns fit you quite well, and 
you have evidently done a good 
deal of shooting before, so I 
shall not correct you on those 
lines.” 

** Well, yes——”’ said Dicky, 
bashfully. “I’ve done a good 
deal of shooting since I was a | 
boy.” 

“So I see; and so it is too 
late to try to correct your 
faults in style. They are not, 
however, really bad ones. If 
you are ready we will try some 
straight shots. Take them 
early and quickly, and cover 
the bird with the muzzle. Do 
not delay or try to consciously 
swing. Right—Jim.” 

Instantly a clay pigeon was 
hurled at Dicky’s cap, closely 
followed, to his astonishment, 
by another. He missed both 
—(‘‘ Three feet behind ’’). Out 
came two more — bang! 
(“under”) bang! (“good”). 
In a steady succession of singles 
and doubles they came flicker- 
ing over or a few feet to each 
side of him, their passage punc- 
tuated by the reports of his gun 
and the quiet comments from 
behind him. Once a bird 
passed some five yards off, and 
Dicky, missing with his first 
barrel, half-turned to deal with 
it from the flank. A hand on 
his shoulder checked him, and 
a@ voice in his ear let fall an 
axiom. ‘‘When they come 
thick, take ‘em all in front— 
don’t turn round.” Gradually 
the hypnotism of the unhurried 
voice won over the shooter’s 
mind and muscle. ‘ You’re 
poking at them—poking at 
them—don’t check when you 
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fire.’ Dicky suddenly found 
that a succession of birds were 
all flying to dust as his gun 
went up. He settled to the 
work keenly now, leaning a 
little forward, and taking the 
clays well out in front and 
allowing them no law. A run 
of twelve clean kills coincided 
with a sudden discovery that 
his barrels were burning his 
left hand, and at that moment 
his gun was gently taken from 
him. 

Dicky’s heart warmed to 
everybody, including the dis- 
tant but interested taxi-driver. 
“By Gum! this is quite hot 
stuff,” he said. “Is there 
anything else I can practice at, 
just to warm up a bit ? ”’ 

“To warm up, sir? Yes, I 
think if you have a few fast 
pheasants at about ninety feet 


up you might get some amuse- 


ment. (Jim! Up the tower 
—three traps.’”) Now we'll 
stand close up so as to make 
’em faster, and we’ll work two 
guns. They'll be cool by the 
time he’s ready.” 

Five minutes later Dicky 
was in a fair imitation of a 
really hot corner with pheas- 
ants. The birds shot out over- 
head in an erratic stream. The 
guns passed from hand to 
hand with perfect ease, and 
at extraordinary speed. The 
expert was, in all probability, 
the best and swiftest loader in 
England, but yet his eyes 
never seemed to leave the 
birds as they came, and his 
quiet voice never ceased: 
“Good ; good; far back ; left ; 
left a little; ease your left 
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hand; good, tailed him; the 
dog’ll get him; good, in the 
beak ; one pellet, he’s a run- 
ner——” The heat of hig 
barrels slowed Dicky up, and 
he panted a little as he paused 
in his firing. 

** Satisfied, sir? ” 

“Yes, that’s the real thing. 
I feel like shooting some game 
now.” 

“Yes, you have confidence 
now, but you must remember 
that as far as driven grouse 
go, you have learnt very little 
to-day. You must get your 
confidence in the butts against 
real game, and till you do that 
you will not shoot well. I 
would suggest that you begin 
by taking the easiest shots in 
your first drive, and not dis- 
courage yourself by trying diffi- 
cult ones.” 

“I know; I always feel 
happier when the first pheasant 
that I meet in the day is an 
easy one. I get a better opinion 
of myself. Is there any special 
rule I should remember for 
driven grouse ? ” 

*‘There is no rule or short 
cut to shooting driven grouse.” 
(Then came the cryptic remark 
Dicky’s father had used.) “‘ The 
grouse will teach you every- 
thing, if you help them.” 

The taxi ground out through 
the gateway, and Dicky lit a 
cigarette and leaned back. He 
was a little aghast at the cold- 
blooded competence that he 
was leaving. He himself had 
fired two hundred and fifty 
cartridges that afternoon, and 
had received a word of advice 
or correction on practically 
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every shot. The figures he 
had seen on the wall of the 
wooden hut showed that on 
some days a single gun had 
fired a thousand cartridges (as 
much as he himself hoped to 
fire in a season), and the totals 
for the school ran into millions 
of rounds. It began to dawn 
on Dicky that some people 
took their shooting seriously. 
The taxi drew up at the 
hotel, and he alighted and un- 
packed his guns. To-day was 
the 9th of August; he in- 
tended to remain in town to 
see his parents (who were arriv- 
ing on the morrow), and to 
travel north on the eleventh. 
His first action was to carry 
his guns upstairs and clean 
them. They had been already 
cleaned at the shooting-school, 
but he had been brought up 
under the rule of “ Clean your 
own weapons and see your 
own horse fed,” and he did 
(in spite of his happy-go-lucky 
nature) rigidly obey some rules. 
He then walked out to visit 
his club and look for company. 
In the crowded smoking- 
room he found several friends 
and a multitude of acquaint- 
ances (acquaintances of the 
degree of intimacy that im- 
plies your saying at once to 
them, ‘‘ Hullo—old bird ! What 
ship are you in now ? ” because 
you have forgotten their names, 
and hope to get a glance at the 
Navy List before you leave the 
Toom). He surrounded two 
Martinis, and was then drawn 
down to a sofa by an old ship- 
mate, one Granard—a hard 
case, and a useful associate’ in 
VOL. COX.—NO. MOCLXXI. 
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foul weather ashore or afloat. 
** Waiter, two Martinis. Dicky, 
my lad, what are you doing 
to-night ? ” 

“Nothing. I came here to 
find help in doing it.” 

“Good; I will cut you for 
seats at the Umporium. I 
shall pay for dinner, as I 
have already ordered it, and 
my companion—the fairest of 
all her sex, curse her—has 
failed me, and they'll charge 
me for what I ordered, any- 
how.” 

“My heart bleeds for you,” 
said Dicky. “It’s a head.” 

** It’s a tail. Bleed for your- 
self, and go and order the 
tickets. No, here you are. 
Waiter! order two stalls for 
the Umporium to-night, and 
bring two Martinis.” 

“‘ Basher,” said Dicky warn- 
ingly, “‘ you’re laying the keel- 
plate.” 

*T’m not,” replied Granard 
earnestly. ‘‘ I’m trying to for- 
get. I have loved, I love not ; 
as for keel-plates, I am only 
putting things on a basis.” 

“* Well, so long as it’s not too 
broad. How long had you 
known this long-haired pal ? ” 

“Since yesterday, but it 
has——” 

‘Were your motives wholly 
pure ? ” 

“T shall never know now— 
at least, as she has left me for 
another, I can say that they 
are. That is—— Waiter!” 

** No, you don’t,” said Dicky, 
jerking him to his feet. “Come 
and shift. You can have your 
next with the oysters.” 

Three-quarters of an hour 

02 
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later, Granard had it; he set 
his glass down with a sigh of 
content, and beckoned to the 
stout nobleman with the wine- 
list who stood watching them 
with a benevolent air. ‘‘ Mon 
prince,”’ he said, “‘ you recollect 
the champagne I ordered for 
this meal ? ”’ 

“But, assuredly, sir—yes. 
It is this moment coming.” 

** Blockade it—mine it in, 
and return it to store. It 
was, between you and me as 
men of the world, ordered for 
a lady. The sex of my guest 
has changed. You take me?” 

“Without doubt, sir. May 
I recommend this *72, sir. A 
very good and a dry wine.” 

“IT agree, and would beg 
you to hasten it that I may 
forget its price. Now, Richard, 
you ugly prize-fighter, are you 


going for the middleweights 
again next year.” 

®.I hope so—if I’m not 
abroad or away from a chance 
of training. Did you go up for 
the heavies this year ? ”’ 


“Dicky, I did. My first 
appearance in Service Boxing. 
Hardly had I taken stock of 
my opponent when he struck 
me—he, a great hulking sol- 
dier of the brutal type. Not 
being in a suitable attitude at 
the moment to receive the 
blessing, I took the mat. My 
only bright thought as I fell 
was that my exhibition had not 
incommoded the management 
or their programme to any 
extent, they being behind 
time.” 

“Poor old bean—are you 
going to try again ? ” 
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“TI doubt it. It’s all very 
well for you regulars that 
win these shows, but do you 
realise that you climb to fame 
on the sweat and tears of such 
as me, who train three blink- 
ing months to make a Roman 
holiday, a try-your-strength- 
and-get-your-penny back for 
such as you? No, a thousand 
times, no! Pass the bottle— 
don’t let it go flat.” 

Dicky obliged, and seized 
the resulting preoccupation of 
his host as a chance to get 
something to eat. Twenty 
feet away from him a band of 
mixed colour and musical skill 
made a joyful noise. The faces 
of the assembled diners, how- 
ever, wore that look of dys- 
peptic gloom which makes the 
English so impressive when 
either indulging in gaiety or 
serving on juries. 

His eye was caught by some- 
thing that made him frown, 
and he interrupted Granard’s 
next bright remark with 
*“D’you see that girl, behind 
the fat man—that half-covered 
kid ? ” 

“TI do, Dicky. She is a 
comely wench, and she can 
share my door-mat any time, 
if she likes.” 

“Well, look at the black 
drummer staring at her—filthy 
idea, isn’t it ? ” 

“TIT see what you mean. 
You're going up on the stage 
to lay him out, are you? 
I’m with you—all the way to 
the police station, laddie.”’ 

“No; it’s not worth it. 
The girl might be engaged to 
him, anyway.” 
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Granard studied Dicky’s face 
carefully for a few minutes. 
“My young Galahad,” he said, 
“T am a little puzzled. A 
modicum of this excellent but 
expensive beer has made you 
cynical instead of gay. Who 
did you meet in the hay-fields 
that you feel like this about 
London ? ” 

Dicky neatly possessed him- 
self of the bottle. ‘“‘ Nobody 
at all. I was just wishing for 
@ moment this country was 
Bolshy. Half these people are 
doing what they can to tease 
and play with the idea just 
for fun. It isn’t safe. I’m for 
watching the chorus drill and 
the stars dance. My pessimism 
has departed, and I want to 
look at George Robey’s right 
eyebrow again. D’you know, 
Basher, it’s a beautiful 
thing... .” 

They left the Umporium at 
eleven, and called in at Leicester 
Square Station to collect Gran- 
ard’s golf clubs, which had 
apparently been there a week, 
and which the owner had just 
remembered. The thought that 
the old days were over and 
that this should, by modern 
rules, finish their evening, 
caused them a certain despon- 
dency as they walked down 
towards the Club, but just 
then Granard received an in- 
spiration. 

“Dicky, my lad,” he said, 
stopping suddenly and swing- 
ing the heel of the golf bag 
into the centre of gravity of 
@ passing stranger—a large 
and dignified gentleman who 
may have been a railway mag- 
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nate or a butler—“I have it. 
You shall not go without your 
nightcap, your stoup of Malm- 
sey. I know a night-club, a 
good night-club—where no- 
body says good-night. What 
is it, my dear man ?—you’re 
making such a noise in my ear 
I feel quite deaf. What is 
it?” 

The large stranger spluttered. 
“Confound you, sir. Clumsy 
—prodding me with your damn 
weapons; d’you know me— 
who I am, sir? ” 

“I do. You're Lenin. We 
were at school together. Let 
me introduce you to——”’ 

“Don’t play the fool—who 
are you? ” 

“My name is Pollen, and I 
won the Battle of Jutland. 
Do you play golf? Come on— 
take a club and play round 
Leicester Square.” 

A surge of people leaving a 
theatre separated him from his 
adversary. “Just as I was 
beginning to like his face too.” 
Dicky and he linked arms and 
proceeded. Granard turned up 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

“As I was saying, I’m not 
a member of this club, but 
Jervis is—you know him—he’s 
in my packet—and he told me 
he’d only been there once since 
he joined. I'll give his name, 
and we'll get a couple of hauf 
yins and leave. Here we are. 
(He rang a bell.) Open, Whats- 
isname ! ” 

The door opened and the two 
stepped in. ‘‘ What name, 
please ? ’’ asked a suave porter. 

“* Jervis—Lieutenant C. Jer- 
vis of H.M.S. Valiant.” 
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“Yes, sir, if you will come 
this way——”’ 

Granard winked at Dicky, 
and they shed their coats and 
golf clubs into the porter’s 
arms. “‘ Are you going to the 
dance-room, gentlemen ? ” 

* Well, no—as a matter of 
fact we called in just to get a 
drink. Can we get two whiskies 
and soda now ?”’ 

** Well, gentlemen, it’s rather 
late; but if you’ll step into 
the smoking-room here, I’ll see 
what I can do. Lieutenant 
Jervis you said, sir ? ”’ 

“* That’s it—Lieutenant Jer- 
vis.” Granard winked again 
at Dicky as the porter slid from 
the room. ‘“‘ You can get what 
you want in London if you 
know your way about, you 
know.” He glanced round the 
room. It was occupied only 
by themselves, and a snoring 
recumbent figure—a young 
blood whose dancing exertions 
had been too much for him. 
**T’l) pay for the drinks, Dicky, 
if you'll tip the porter. Ah! 
here they come.” 

They lifted the fizzing glasses 
from the tray, and Granard 
lifted also the bill that had 
accompanied them. He lowered 
his glass from his thirsty lips 
and spoke. 

“Five pounds ten and six ? 
Is this a howling joke ? ” 

The face of the porter never 
moved. He gazed steadfastly 
at the startled officer’s shirt 
front. “For the drinks, sir, 
five and sixpence, and——” 

** And what, eh ? ” 

“Your subscription, sir, for 
last year; five guineas; 
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Lieutenant Jervis, I think, 
sir?” 

The two might have been 
posing for a Problem Picture, 
or for a statue of Edward the 
Something or other stabbed 
while drinking, so still they 
stood. Dicky was silent also 
for five seconds, then he fell 
into an arm-chair and began 
to choke with laughter. The 
rustle of notes made him wriggle 
round in the chair, and he 
crammed his handkerchief into 
his mouth as he watched Gran- 
ard slowly deal six pounds on to 
the waiting tray. The suave 
porter at once produced change, 
bowed, and retired, and Dicky 
let go all restraint and fairly 
roared. The uneasy dreamer 
on the settee swung his legs to 
the ground and sat up. “‘ Wass 
it? Wass it? Whatsit all 
about?” Dicky drained his 
glass and jumped up. “ We're 
raided, laddie,”’ he said, ‘‘ that’s 
all—never mind your shoes; 
bolt for your life.” The un- 
fortunate man woke to activity 
instantly. He seized his patent 
leathers from the floor, dropped 
one, and dashing aside a heavy 
curtain plunged towards the 
jazz noises that indicated the 
direction of the ballroom ; gal- 
lant, though bemused, he sought 
his partner. . . . Dicky pulled 
himself together by hastily 
consuming his friend’s un- 
touched whisky and soda, and 
then led him out to the cloak- 
room. In silence they re- 
covered their coats and the 
bag of golf clubs, and in silence 
they passed by the cordial 
“ Good-night, gentlemen,” that 
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ushered them out. As they 
met the cool night air, Granard 
broke down. He leaned against 
the railings, and laughed till 
the ponderous stamp of ap- 
proaching boots showed that 
the Law was inclined to inquire 
into the joke. They wandered 
downhill together, alternately 
breaking into giggles until Gran- 
ard rested against the railings 
above George IV.’s statue in 
Trafalgar Square, and spoke 
coherently. 

“Dicky,” he said, “I sup- 
pose you can’t promise not to 
tell ? +P 

“Not for all the Bank,” 
said Dicky, “‘ but I'll pay half 
the fiver. After all—I had 
both drinks.” 

“No, I'll make Jervis cut 
me for the total. I'll singe 
him for it; but you might 
keep your mouth shut. Id 
take you down to Scotland 
Yard and borrow some gloves 
to fight you over it, but you’d 
only beat me.” 

“Why! You’ve got over 
two stone in hand.” 

“T have, and that’s why 
you'd beat me. I want to win 
this. What can I beat you at, 
Dicky ? ” 

“ Golf—tee up on a match- 
box and I'll play you round 
the square; outside all lamp 
standards and islands, and hole 
out against this pillar.” 

“Man, you’re a wonder— 
the balls are loose in the bag. 
Gimme the iron and stand 
clear.” 

Granard could play golf if 
he could not box. The empty 
match-box rocked but stayed, 
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and a clean-hit ball sailed 
away to the south and east. A 
metallic echo showed that a 
distant lamp-post had deflect- 
ed its flight, and a guide to 
its ultimate destination was 
given in a rattle of railings 
down Northumberland Avenue. 
Dicky’s ball was less ambiti- 
ous: it bounced and skidded 
along the road to come to 
rest in the gutter by the 
Strand entrance of the tube 
station. Granard wisely took 
a niblick and started off on 
his search. Dicky lifted the 
bag, and the players separated. 

Ten minutes later Granard 
joined Dicky, who was leaning 
pensively against the wall of 
the fountain below the tee. 
“T’ve lost my ball,” he said ; 
“my third went into St Paul’s, 
or else down a drain. Are you 
round ? ” 

“No,” said Dicky; “I’ve 
played seven, and my ball’s 
in that water. It sank.” 

** How on earth did you do 
that ? Have you been playing 
backwards ? ” 

“Don’t ask me. This damn 
square’s all ricochets. I’m not 
going bathing for it anyhow.” 

“Then we're all square. 
Come back and tee up again.” 

A small audience had gath- 
ered from nowhere, shades of 
the London night. A taxi- 
driver, a few inevitable small 
boys, and a slightly inebriated 
lady who was under a vague 
impression that this was a 
revival meeting, and who kept 
explaining to the Square that 
she had been saved as a girl, 
and that the operation had 
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done her no appreciable good. 
Dicky won the honour and 
drove off, amid mild applause ; 
his ball—viciously sliced—came 
back off the fire-alarm at the 
Strand corner and ran merrily 
down the road to Whitehall. 
“A pretty effort, laddie,” was 
his opponent’s comment. “‘ Now 
stand clear for the Amateur 
Champion.” 

A hand fell on his shoulder, 
and he looked round into the 
face of the Law. ‘“‘ Was you 
goin’ to it that ball ? ” 

“I was, constable; but if 
there is a local rule on the 
subject, I will readjust my 
ideas. It’s your course... .” 

*T wouldn’t ‘it that ball if 
I was you. It might land you 
in Vine Street. I’d go ’ome, 
gentlemen.” 

“I believe you’re right. In 
my present state of exhilara- 
tion it might land anywhere. 
My last one went—however, 
we won’t go into that. Dicky, 
we'd better draw stumps and 
give the audience their money 
back.” 

The inebriated lady began 
to sing a hymn, and the police- 
man moved over towards her. 
The taxi-driver saw his chance 
and opened the door of his 
aged vehicle. Five minutes 
later the Square was empty, 
but a white golf-ball gleamed 
in the moon-lit road at the top 
of Whitehall—a ball in a fair 
lie, yet unplayable—a symbol 
of the vicissitudes and hazards 
of life. 


On the next day Dicky 
lunched with his father, at a 
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very old and sedate club—a 
club where the lunches are ex- 
cellent, but where the words 
“Ruffian” and “ Megaloma- 
niac,” when used, may be 
taken as being probably in 
reference to Mr Lloyd George, 
and not necessarily to the 
Kaiser—where the Land Taxes 
still overshadow such minor 
pieces of legislation as the 
Treaty of Versailles,—anyhow, 
it was that sort of club. Dicky 
enjoyed the lunch, and was 
worsted in argument by his 
parent over a complicated ques- 
tion of International Law at 
Sea; Dicky would have per- 
haps done better in the battle 
had he known more of the 
subject (but then even if one 
is young one can’t know every- 
thing). He got through a shop- 
ping expedition during the after- 
noon, in the course of which he 
renovated the fringes of his 
wardrobe, and had two in- 
teresting conversations with 
gunsmiths on the subject of 
special loads for high pheasants. 
His mind much refreshed, he 
arrived at the Goat Club at 
the witching hour of six, and 
recounted five times, with ever- 
increasing detail and  pro- 
nounced success, the story of 
the Night Club, the Porter, and 
the Bill. As he left he re- 
flected that he could not have 
used any better method of 
promulgating the tale to the 
four corners of the globe, had 
he published it in all the 
London papers. 

They had a guest at dinner 
at the hotel that night, an old 
friend of his father’s, who had 
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known his mother as a girl. 
The talk swung to South Africa 
in the old days, when men 
moved in big affairs and the 
policy and future of a continent 
was settled round camp-fires 
beside the long tilted waggons. 
Dicky sat and drank the stories 
in greedily, as his seniors talked 
of men and works dead and 
gone. “‘ Yes, I could always 
raise the men—always the same 
sized force, too; just a notice 
in all the C.M.P. stations and 
they’d come in. Five thousand 
men at five shillings a day and 
their own rifles—’member the 
Chartered Company war with 
Portugal, when we held Fort 
Tule? that was a queer busi- 
ness——”’ 

“Yes, and the Matabele War 
—when the members of the 
Victoria Club volunteered and 
elected the head-waiter in com- 
mand? They were with Forbes 
—some were with Wilson.” 

“Wilson and his men saved 
us something. If it hadn’t 
been for them we’d have had 
much more trouble in the next 
three years.” 

“But weren’t they all killed 
at the Shangani River ? ”’ asked 
Dicky. 

“Yes, that is why—you see, 
they didn’t try to surrender, 
and they killed at least four 
hundred of the enemy. In 
South Africa it has always 
been prestige and certainty 
of aim that has carried us 
through. The one white man 
in the middle of a thousand 
natives must show he is a man 
if he is to succeed. Look at 
Selous——”’ 
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“Yes,” said the guest, “‘a 
D.S.0O. at sixty-two, and killed 
in action. He could not have 
had a better end; good luck 
to him.”’ 

“Did you know about the 
compliment Lobengula paid 
your mother, Dicky?” said 
his father. ‘Said she was 
worth thirty cows, and would 
be worth more if she was fat. 
I felt I’d chosen well after I 
heard that, as Loben was a 
good judge, and thirty cows is a 
high price.” 

“Now, Will, you mustn’t 
tell that story ; and you know 
you asked him yourself what 
I was worth just to tease 
mes? 

“Perhaps I did, my dear— 
he had so many wives I thought 
he ought to be an expert. 
Another glass{of port, Arthur— 
No? Tell Dick here about 
your friend Woolmerans and 


your court-martial. Go on; 
he’d like to hear it.” 
The guest laughed. ‘It’s 


just a joke on me,” he said, 
‘put I thought I was going to 
die fairly young at the time. 
You see (your father knows all 
the details), the Boers came 
over the border once—oh ! long 
before the war—and we didn’t 
want war then if we could 
help it. They were raiding 
and misbehaving generally, and 
I was sent up to offer them 
terms. If they’d go back and 
be good and pay for the damage 
done, we were ready to call it 
quits. Well, I came to them 
and told them all about it. 
Yes, I was alone—and they 
(the leaders, you know) went 
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into a tent to talk it over. 
After a while they came out 
and said my terms were re- 
jected. Well, I thought that 
was the signal for me to 
depart, but they said it wasn’t 
—that I was to go on sitting 
outside the tent while they 
went back and tried me. I 
inquired into this, and hinted 
that I was an interested party, 
but they assured me that I 
wasn’t needed at jthe court- 
martial; that it was only to 
decide whether I was to be 
allowed to go back and report 
what force they had or whether 
I was to be shot. They then 
went into the tent, and I 
went on smoking. Members 
of the crowd outside were kind 
enough to go in from time to 
time and to bring me reports 
of how the case was going. 
After a while the Court came 
out and told me that the 
decision was for execution, and 
was I all ready ? I asked leave 
to get my uniform coat from 
my cart, and they allowed me 
to fetch it and to put it on 
(you see, shooting an envoy in 
uniform makes a much better 
case to argue from—it’s more 
official). Well, when I’d shifted 
and come back, I found a 
firing party ready, or at least 
supposed to be ready. They 
were rather drunk, and the 
man in charge of them—Wool- 
merans—was very drunk. He 
was trying to get them into 
some sort of line by waving 
his rifle at them and swearing, 
- but the free and independent 
burgher won’t form line if he 
can help it. I took station in 
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front of them at short range, 
and after a while Woolmerans 
asked me if I was ready. I 
said I was at his service, but 
suggested that the army of 
spectators standing behind me 
might be asked to move out 
of the line of fire, as I was 
not bullet-proof. Woolmerans 
saw the force of this, and began 
his swearing and rifle-waving 
at the crowd. The firing party 
smoked and lounged about; 
the spectators having front 
seats at the performance re- 
fused to move; and I smoked 
and looked; on. After a bit 
Woolmerans gave it up, and 
shouted that the spectators 
must stand the risk. He got 
his firing party back in line, 
and it really looked as if some- 
thing was going to be done at 
last, when Delarey arrived, 
partially dressed and carrying 
old Mrs Delarey’s big revolver 
(you remember that revolver, 
Fansett, eh? She used to 
shoot anybody who came into 
her tent after dark with it; 
I liked her—she was ninety 
years old, and very feminine 
and competent). Well, Delarey 
put the pistol into Woolmerans’ 
neck, and said, “When you 
say fire, we all fire,” or words 
to that effect, and as two of 
his sons were pointing rifles at 
the firing party, and the sons 
were sober, it began to look 
as if Woolmerans wasn’t going 
to do anything decisive for 
a@ while. There were more De- 
lareys coming up the: hill— 
about fifty of ’em (they go in 
clans, you know), and they 
sort of hustled me away. I 
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slept in their laager that night 
—and that’s all. Has your 
father told you of what hap- 
pened when he had the criminal 
missionary arrested ? ”’ 

* No, sir—what happened ? ” 

“Oh! the missionaries held 
drawing-room meetings in Cape 
Town to pray for your father’s 
soul, which they considered 
was in a bad way—and 
they invited your mother to 
come ! ” 

“Did you go, Mum ? ” 

“No, of course I didn’t— 
they were most impertinent 
people; besides, the mission- 
ary he ordered to be arrested 
wasn’t at all a nice man.” 

“No, my dear—he wasn’t. 
But things have changed out 
there now. Exeter Hall and 
the Colonial Office have lost 
their power, and there is a 
great country in the making; 
and Rhodes’ dream will come 
true... .” 


Dicky went to bed thought- 
fully that night. 


He rather 
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wondered how many of the old 
gentlemen in the London Clubs 
he would find to have been 
makers of history if they could 
be induced to talk. Nobody 
seemed to get much reward out 
of that sort of work, yet the 
New Poor must include in their 
ranks men who gave the Empire 
more value than the results of 
the Great War did. He fell 
asleep with a mental reserva- 
tion that he would in future 
take it for granted that all old 
gentlemen he met were note- 
worthy until the contrary was 
proved. 

He parted with his family 
after breakfast, and drove off 
to catch the 10.15 train. Part- 
ings between them had been 
so frequent all his life that little 
fuss was made over their pros- 
pective separation for the win- 
ter. The Empire is so great 
and England so small that Eng- 
lish mothers must be more 
familiar with ‘‘ good-byes ’’than 
are the mothers of any other 
race. 


(To be continued.) 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A FALSE PROPHET IN THE SUDAN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL O. E. VICKERY, C.M.G., D.S8.0., R.F.A. 


THE war had been raging 
eight months, and black despair 
had settled in the hearts of 
those unfortunate soldiers who 
were serving in the Sudan at 
the outbreak of hostilities. It 
was a blazing hot afternoon at 
the end of April, nearly the 
hottest month of the year in 
Southern Kordofan, when the 
acting Governor sallied forth 
from his grass-roofed bungalow 
at the foot of the Talodi Hills 
to make up a game of polo 
three a side, consisting of the 
Bey, the only other European 
in the station, four Egyptian 
officers, and himself. The sun 
was blinding as he walked 
across the hard patch of “ gar- 
dud ”’ soil over the tiny khor 
to the shade of a few trees 
where the ponies were waiting 
on the edge of the parade- 
ground. 

A laconic “ready” to the 
Bey, fervent greetings to the 
Egyptian officers as if there 
had been a parting of years 
from them, and ponies were 
mounted and the game began. 

It was not a very scientific 
game, nor was it particularly 
exhilarating, but it produced 
perspiration and dulled for a 
moment one’s thoughts. 

The game over, and the same 
greetings and prayers to Allah 
to bless them having been ex- 


changed with the Egyptian 
officers, as on arrival, the two 
British officers walked over to 
the mess, where in long chairs 
outside in the compound they 
awaited refreshment and the 
Reuters. 

Both quickly arrived, and 
the smiling Dinkawi messenger 
handed the acting Governor a’ 
fat telegram in addition. The 
latter’s hearty ‘‘ Damn ”’ caused 
the Bey to look up from the 
Reuters and ask, ‘“‘ What’s the 
matter now?” “‘ Nothing,” was 
the reply, ‘‘only three pages 
of Foreign Office cipher marked 
urgent from Intelligence, Khar- 
tum.”” There was nothing for 
it but to rush back to the office 
and decipher it before dinner 
if possible. It was done at 
last, and the “ civil ” hurriedly 
bathed, dressed, and went back 
to the mess for dinner, for it 
had long been the custom for 
the Governor and inspectors to 
dine at the Battalion mess, and 
breakfast and lunch in their 
own quarters. 

There had been too many 
cipher telegrams and alarms 
during the last few months for 
the Bey to evince any curiosity, 
so the cook’s altruistic little 
effort in the way of soup was 
first dealt with. 

“ Anything on?” said the 
Bey. 
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“ Yes,’’ was the reply, “‘ there 
The situation in 8. Kordofan 
at the time was, if not critical, 
at least unsatisfactory. The 
Governor, with most of the 
Battalion and its British offi- 
cers, and the camel corps from 
El Obeid, was away dealing 
with a powerful Nuba Mek who 
had chosen this time to defy 
the Government. Living in a 
great range of hills, badly 
watered, honeycombed with 
caves, he was no easy proposi- 
tion to tackle. The German 
agents had managed to spread 
a good deal of propaganda 
throughout the country, while 
a resident Austrian mission, 
who ought to have been in- 
terned, did not help matters. 

Thus it was on account of 
the expedition that Talodi was 
left with two British officers 
only, the civil representative 
and the Bey, with the head- 
quarters of the Battalion. An- 
other inspector, who earned 
great fame later on the banks 
of the Euphrates, was on his 
way up, and was expected in 
two or three days. 

To return to the telegram, 
its contents were briefly com- 
municated to the Bey. Ap- 
parently Khartum had informa- 
tion that a certain Fiki Ahmed, 
@ Fellata from Sokoto, had 
recently returned from the 
pilgrimage to his temporary 
home on the Blue Nile. He 
had developed there a great 
holiness, and had attracted 
@ small following. He had 
subsequently left for J. Gedir 
in §. Kordofan, under, so 


is 
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it was said, divine instruc- 
tions. 

It was rumoured{that he in- 
tended to proclaim himself the 
Mahdi. Now this was serious 
news indeed on three main 
counts. 

Firstly, owing to the war 
and German propaganda in the 
East, any situation that might 
develop at this time into a 
rising was especially to be 
feared. Secondly, the historical 
association of J. Gedir would 
have an enormous effect on 
any potential adherents, for it 
was from this mountain (J. 
stands for Jebel, ‘‘ mountain ’’) 
that the Mahdi in 1882 had 
started his crusade which re- 
sulted in the conquest of the 
Sudan and the death of Gordon. 
Thirdly, the proclamation at 
any time of some fanatic that 
he was the Mahdi was always 
serious. 

The Mahommedans still await 
the Mahdi, “‘ he who is guided 
aright,’’ the last of the prophets, 
the hidden deliverer who will 
appear one day and free the 
world. The soil is always there 
in the East for the seed to be 
sown, and a tiny spark will 
soon be fanned to a flame of 
fanaticism costly and difficult 
to extinguish. The Sudan has 
always been a happy hunting- 
ground for false prophets since 
the Mahdi’s success. To enter 
into a discussion or to trace 
the rise of the belief of Mahom- 
medans in a final prophet would 
take too much space, but to 
the student of Islamic history 
it offers an attractive theme for 
study. 
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The news from Khartum, 
then, was sufficiently disturb- 
ing. The Bey had no troops, 
there was no chance of getting 
any, the civil had only a few 
police, and time was every- 
thing; for if the news were 
true, it would not be long 
before the Fiki got some ad- 
herents whose numbers would 
be instantly increased at the 
slightest sign of hesitation on 
the part of the Government. 

Obviously the first thing to 
do was to verify Khartum’s 
information, for no corrobora- 
tion had reached Talodi, from 
which J. Gedir was approxi- 
mately sixty miles distant. The 
sub-Mamur was sent for and 
told to leave at 5 a.m. the 
following morning for Gedir 
with four police, to report on 
the situation. There was noth- 
ing more to be done, and the 
conversation returned to the 
usual subject, the war. Shortly 
after 9 P.M. good-nights were ex- 
changed, and for the twentieth 
time it was agreed that some 
time next week they really 
would sit up for a leopard that 
was helping itself to goats from 
time to time from the “suk ”’ 
(market quarter). 

On the third day after the 
departure of the Mamur an 
Arab dismounted from a jaded 
mare at noon outside the Gover- 
nor’s office. The orderly ush- 
ered him in, and from the folds 
of a dirty emma (turban) he 
produced a letter marked 
“ urgent.” 

The news was only too true. 
The Fiki Ahmed was there with 
thirty-five followers, while Mek 


Bosh of Gedir and the Sheikh 
of the adjoining hill, Gerada, 
were showing a great deal of 
attention to the Fiki. 

The Mamur reported that 
the Fiki refused to come and 
see him, while Bosh equally 
refused to arrest him on behalf 
of the Government. He further 
reported that Fellatas from 
the whole countryside were 
rumoured to be on their way 
to join their countryman. In 
fact, the whole situation seemed 
promising. A _ hasty note 
brought the Bey over to a 
conference. 

He did not need to be told 
of the gravity of the situation 
and the vital importance of 
instant action. A soldier, the 
son of a soldier, he weighed 
in at once with some concrete 
proposal. A Sudanese batta- 
lion, as all who have served in 
the Egyptian Army know, has 
an enormous percentage of old 
soldiers, men over forty-five, 
who were enlisted after the 
various defeats of the Dervish 
Army between 1890 and 1898 
—that is, at the time of this 
story, sixteen to twenty-four 
years ago. The headquarters 
left with the Bey were all old 
men. However, on his own 
responsibility, he promised 
fifty of the best of them under 
two good officers to be ready 
to go wherever the civil ordered 
them. 

An urgent telegram was de- 
spatched to the Governor-Gen- 
eral informing him of the 
Mamur’s report, and recom- 
mending that the acting Gov- 
ernor should proceed at once 
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with all available mounted 
police, supported by the in- 
fantry, to arrest the Fiki. An 
urgent message informing him 
of the situation was sent to the 
Governor, who was operating 
eighty miles away against the 
rebellious Mek; and another 
message sent by the acting 
Governor to his own district, 
a hundred miles away, for his 
police to move to Gerada near 
Gedir at once from the north- 
east by a forced march, and 
be ready to co-operate with 
the force from Talodi. On 
these police, enlisted and trained 
for six years by the acting 
Governor, he was prepared to 
stake his last piastre. 

It was agreed that the new 
inspector, new to the province, 
not to the Sudan, must arrive 
before any movement was made, 
and another message was sent 
to explain the situation and 
request him to hurry. 

The same evening a telegram 
was received from Khartum 
flatly refusing to sanction the 
proposals, on the ground that 
the police and infantry were 
insufficient in numbers to deal 
with the Fiki, and any reverse 
would be disastrous. This latter 
point was quite true, but a 
delay was almost as disastrous. 

The authorities had doubt- 
less not forgotten the tragic 
death of that gallant and con- 
spicuously able soldier, C., 
which had occurred some few 
months previously. OC. had 
moved out against a false pro- 
phet who had proclaimed him- 
self on the Blue Nile. He had 
come up with him, and leaving 
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his troops halted, had ridden 
forward to a low crest accom- 
panied by a few orderlies to 
reconnoitre. The Fiki and his 
party had ridden forward at 
the same time and met C. on 
the crest-line, instantly spear- 
ing him. His death was 
avenged ; but so little serves 
to light a fire in the East, that 
the death of a British officer 
in such circumstances is re- 
garded as a sign of a feeble 
government. 

The orders from Khartum 
amazed us, as it was one of the 
articles of faith in the Sudan 
that a false prophet must be 
arrested at once to save the 
lives of many; for if he were 
allowed to be at large, he would 
certainly preach a jehad against 
the government, and so involve 
in time many Arabs in inevit- 
able disaster. 

Another telegram was sent 
to Khartum urging reconsidera- 
tion, but their reply received 
in the evening was adamant. 
That same evening a further 
report was received from the 
Mamur saying that he had been 
obliged to retire to another 
village owing to the threaten- 
ing demeanour of the Fiki. 
The following morning X. ar- 
rived, and with his usual clarity 
of vision and unruffled calm 
made himself acquainted with 
the situation and the other 
various important matters out- 
standing in the Province. The 
acting Governor then arranged 
to leave at 5 p.m. that after- 
noon with all available mounted 
police, twenty in number, and 
to be followed by the fifty 
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infantry as fast as they could. 
Khartum were informed that, 
owing to the fresh report from 
the Mamur and the general 
local situation, it was considered 
imperative to act at once—that 
the acting Governor was mov- 
ing out as above on his own 
responsibility, and that it was 
hoped their concurrence would 
be received. Khartum wired 
and concurred, but the message 
was received after the departure 
of the small force. 

That afternoon, accompanied 
for the first few miles by the 
Bey and X., both rather pessi- 
mistic, the acting Governor set 
out. The sun struck fiercely 
for the first hour just under 
the rim of the helmet, and the 
hour of sunset seemed as if it 
would never come. A great 
herd of tiang were passed a 
few miles out, and a solitary 
roan was seen lumbering off in 
the distance. At sunset a halt 
was called for prayer, but in 
ten minutes’ time the march 
was resumed over the “‘ gardud”’ 
(hard gravel) plain of light 
forest and scrub, alternating 
with open patches of black 
cotton soil, treeless except for 
the red and thorny “talh” 
tree, which exudes a cheap 
variety of gum. At the time 
of the last prayer—that is, 
about nine in the evening—a 
halt was made for dinner. Ten 
minutes were sufficient for the 
cook to provide a dinner, which 
was carried on his mule in 
saddle-bags, served by the best 
suffragi (waiter) in the Jebel 
province. It is a lonely life in 
the Sudan, and the acting 





Governor had made it a rule 
always to dress for dinner when 
alone, and never to have one 
course cleared before he called. 
One memorable day he had 
been out shooting, and returned 
tired and weary; he bathed, 
dressed, and proceeded straight- 
way to dinner. It had been a 
hot day, and the first bottle of 
beer was soon put away. With 
a book by his side he proceeded 
to deal with the second bottle, 
when, after the pudding course 
—he was dining, as every one 
does, out in the open—nature 
asserted itself, as the results of 
a fatiguing day, and he fell 
asleep. Waking up cold and 
cramped, he looked at his 
watch, which showed 2 A.M., 
and he realised that he had 
been asleep six hours. “‘ Boy,” 
he called, and the same sufiragi 
gravely walked up, took away 
the dirty plate, and put down 
a sardine on toast, the savoury 
of the out-station, and went 
back to the kitchen as if no- 
thing extraordinary had hap- 
pened; and the savoury was 
hot. However, this is a digres- 
sion, awakened by memories 
of that excellent waiter in a 
servantless country. 

Dinner finished, saddles were 
put on again, and the march 
continued. With one halt of 
two hours, that night was passed 
half nodding on a jogging horse. 
There were no villages on the 
road, and nothing broke the 
deathly stillness of the plain 
save the hoot of the owl and 
the ghastly howling of the 
hyena. 

Shortly after sunrise a tired 
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body marched into the village 
at J. Morung. The whole of 
§. Kordofan is dotted with 
Jebels, like small kopjes, rocky 
and sinister in appearance, ris- 
ing from 800-2000 feet above 
the level of the plain, and many 
of them inhabited by the Nubas 
on the slopes and summit. 

At the village was found the 
Mamur who had been sent out 
several days previously from 
Talodi. He gave his latest 
news during breakfast, and 
very unsatisfactory it was. 
There was no news of the 
Tendik police, but the acting 
Governor had no uneasiness 
about them. The Fiki had 
become most truculent in his 
manner, while the manner of 
Mek Bosh of Gedir was border- 
ing on the offensive. There 
was an air about all the Arabs 


of waiting to see what the 
Government did, and there was 
no doubt as to what these sus- 
ceptible fanatics would do if 
the Government suffered a re- 


verse. 
The decision had been made ; 
it was too late for further delay, 
or even to wait for the infantry 
to catch up the police. After 
breakfast and an hour’s rest 
weary horses were mounted by 
wearier riders, and the small 
cavalcade moved on. Gedir 
was distant some fourteen miles 
away, and divided from Morung 
by a cotton-soil plain, with a 
few low uninhabited hills 100 
to 200 feet above the ground- 
level dotted over its surface. 
Pressing on at a jog-trot, 
the north-western slopes of 
Gedir were reached at 9 A.M. ; 
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the road then turned south, 
and ran along the base of the 
Jebel due south to the village. 
The party left the road and 
moved about 400 yards parallel 
to it, in order to be out of 
Remington-rifle range of the 
Jebel. 

A half-mile farther on the 
rattle of musketry close to the 
front and the tumult of many 
voices suddenly broke forth. 
Urging the weary horses to a 
canter, the police breasted a 
small col connecting some hills 
with the main range, when to 
the front, half a mile distant, 
was seen a small body of police 
in the midst of many Arabs 
fighting desperately, while all 
around at some _ distance 
hundreds of spectators watched 
impassively the fray. There 
was no need for the acting 
Governor to speculate on what 
had happened; it was obvious. 
The Tendik police had ridden 
on to join up with him, and 
had gone on too far, running 
right into the Fiki, who saw 
an admirable chance of making 
a start by killing off a small 
party of Government police. 
He was soon disillusioned. The 
Talodi police broke into a gallop 
and charged down on the flank 
of the Fiki’s party, but there 
were few of them left by the 
time they arrived, and those 
few quickly despatched. Time 
has not dimmed the remem- 
brance or the pride of that 
moment as the Arab sergeant 
of the Tendik police, rigid at 
the salute, surrounded by the 
corpses of the dead followers of 
the Fiki, asked anxiously of 
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his Inspector, ‘‘Is it well, your 
Excellency ? ” 

“Tt is well,” was his answer, 
as the Inspector dismounted 
and held forth his hand. ‘‘ Allah 
has given us victory; praise 
be to Allah, for he is the 
greatest.” 

* Your story, Ibrahim.” 

** Excellency, we were on 
patrol from Tendik with the 
Mamur when your orders ar- 
rived. We had heard rumours 
of the Fiki, and marched at 
once to meet your Excellency 
(may Allah prolong your life) 
at Gerada. We arrived there 
early this morning, and heard 
you were at Morung, or ex- 
pected there. We went on, 
fearful to miss you, and in- 
tended to wait a mile outside 
the village of Gedir and watch 
the road by which your Excel- 
lency must come. We were 
looking round for a halting- 
place when we saw the Fiki 
advancing on us, calling on 
Allah to help him. We sum- 
moned him to surrender twice, 
but he refused, and made to 
attack us. We dismounted 
and tied our horses to trees, 
and advanced to meet them. 
We fought for some minutes, 
killing many, when we heard 
the horses galloping and the 
shouts of the Talodi police. 
The Arabs wavered, and all 
were killed.” 

**Show me the Fiki,’ said 
the Inspector, and the prophet’s 
body was shown him, spear 
still in hand, and identified by 
Mek Bosh and other Sheikhs, 
who had by this time crowded 
round to salute the acting 
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Governor and to congratulate 
the Government. 

The scene was not a pleasant 
one; the Fiki’s party numbered 
forty in all, and they had 
attacked the Tendik police, 
numbering twelve. The Arabs 
were armed with long and short 
spears and Nigerian bows and 
arrows ; the police were armed 
with carbines; but once at 
grips the spear was a dangerous 
and deadly weapon, while the 
loading of the Enfield carbine 
and the confusion of the mélée 
gave little advantage to the 
police. One man of the Tendik 
police was mortally speared, 
and one man of the Talodi 
detachment very slightly. 

The former had only a few 
hours to live, and on being 
greeted by his Inspector made 
known a few requests to him: 
a small bill or two owed in the 
“suk,” the hope that Govern- 
ment would see his wife and 
child did not starve, and then 
with a smile he said good-bye. 
The death of Marcus Aurelius, 
firm, resolute, and unflinching, 
was not more sublime than that 
of this simple Arab soldier. 
Whatever the opinion held of 
the Mahommedan religion, it 
teaches men to pass over the 
great Rubicon unruffled and 
undismayed. 

The Fiki and his party were 
then collected for burial, forty- 
one in all. Not a man had 
escaped or tried to escape; in 
blind fanaticism they had met 
their end. 

A mighty grave was dug, 
and the bodies were placed in 
it. Before filling it in Mek 
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Bosh was called to the side of 
it and asked if there were room 
for one more. He looked and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, there was room.” 
“Then take warning,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ and meet the Govern- 
ment at Talodi in three days’ 
time, when you shall be in- 
formed of the Government's 
displeasure at your behaviour.” 

The whole party then re- 
turned to Morung, where the 
infantry had just arrived. 

Before leaving Gedir orders 
were given that the fissure 
between two great rocks in 
which the Mahdi of 1882 was 
reported to have dwelt for a 
few hours at a time in solitary 
meditation was to be over- 
thrown. So narrow was the 
fissure that local supersti- 
tion alleged the Mahdi turned 
himself into a spirit in order 
to effect his entry. 

At Morung the whole party 
rested that afternoon, and on 
the following afternoon the 
Tendik police returned to their 
station and the acting Governor 
marched back to Talodi. 

From local reports it had 
been ascertained that various 
small parties of Fellata were 
on their way to join the Fiki, 
80 a good look-out was kept, 
with the result that half a 
dozen men were seen a quarter 
of a mile off the road, about 
seven miles out of Morung. 
These were rounded up and 
marched along as prisoners in 
order to interrogate them at 
Talodi. A mile farther a police 
Sergeant rode up and com- 
plained that he could not get 
the prisoners on. The In- 
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spector had noticed that they 
were dropping behind, but was 
not paying much attention. 
Riding back, one Fellata was 
seemingly in a trance, and could 
not be made to move. Every- 
body was defeated, the man 
could not be carried, when a 
memory of eleven years ago 
in Nigeria crossed the mind of 
the acting Governor. 

In a flash he saw again that 
West African forest, the rear- 
guard of a column under that 
officer who is now Chief of the 
Air Staff, and two Hausas 
lying as if dead on the road. 
It was not the first time that 
it had happened. Blows were 
useless, nothing could move 
them, they felt no pain appa- 
rently. Poles were cut, ham- 
mocks made, and they were 
carried into camp, where the 
rearguard officer was told the 
O.C.’s opinion about his delay. 

Saying nothing, the subaltern 
went sadly over to the camp 
hospital where the Hausas had 
been taken. He was sure he 
had been tricked, but yet why 
did their own comrades say 
nothing, for they had all the 
trouble of carrying in the men ? 
The M.O. was consulted, and 
they both pondered deeply, 
when the former had an in- 
spiration. ‘‘ Boy, bring me my 
ammonia bottle.” A cloth was 
saturated with Scrubbs’ ammo- 
nia and put over the mouth 
and nostrils of the seemingly 
dead Hausa. His muscles stif- 
fened, and in thirty seconds 
four men could not hold him 
down. His companion got up 
at once. ‘‘ Will the punish- 
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ment be just,” said the sub- 
altern. ‘‘It will be just, by 
Allah,’ replied the Hausa, and 
that was the end of trances 
among the Hausas. 

All this flashed through the 
acting Governor’s mind when 
he gazed on the Fellata on 
that scorched track in the 
Sudan. He waited till the mule 
transport came up, and then 
demanded of his astonished boy 
the ammonia. The experiment 
was again completely success- 
ful, and an admiring sergeant 
marched on the prisoners with 
no further difficulty. 

Sleeping by the roadside that 
night, and at a small village 
near Talodi the following night, 
on the Friday morning the 
small force rode back into the 
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Just beyond the rose-gardens 
of Chaidan in the Punjab, 
where the grey stone hills rise 
up from the green corn-fields, 
was the mud home of Subadar 
Din Mohammed of the 169th 
Punjabis. The Subadar would 
have been unfitted in many 
respects to receive the benefits 
of a representative government 
had he lived to see them. To 
start with, he could neither 
read nor write; if given a 
photograph, it was three to 
one that he would hold it the 
wrong way up; and lawyers 
and public speakers he took 
to be the froth of the lower 
shopkeeping class. 

His interests were practically 
confined to three matters. 
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station from which they had 
been absent barely ninety hours, 
The Bey and X. met them a 
mile or two out with warm 
congratulations, and the same 
afternoon a most generous tele- 
gram was received from that 
Governor-General under whom 
so many British officers have 
had the pleasure and great 
honour to serve, sure of ready 
sympathy, help, and apprecia- 
tion of anything done at all 
times. 

For the police there was a 
reward of a month’s pay, the 
sergeants were made officers, 
and in seven days’ time the 
acting Governor left on his 
250-mile ride to the railway 
en route at last for home and 
the war. 
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EDUCATION. 


Matter number one was the 
169th Punjabis. In his eyes 
the regiment was pre-eminent 
amongst the armies of the 
world ; its officers the wisest 
and most gallant ; its men the 
stoutest of heart and limb; 
its history the most renowned. 
This may have been narrow- 
minded, but he had seen much 
war, and such was the conclu- 
sion he had come to. 

Matter number two was 
Major J. G. Annan. Major 
and Subadar had joined at 
the same time, the sepoy sub- 
sequently becoming the officer’s 
orderly for several years. This 
had involved months on trek 
together after markhor and 
ibex, with only odd shikaris 
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for company ; and in the even- 
ings over log-fires, in the morn- 
ings at halts in green oases, 
the orderly had come into close 
contact with a mind of a far 
higher order than any produced 
in his native hills. Also the 
subaltern had learned the depth 
of honesty and courage pos- 
sessed by the man, and the 
resultant close friendship had 
never been broken. 

The third matter was Fazl 
Khan. Fazl Khan was the 
Subadar’s only son; but as 
in 1914 he was only just over 
thirteen years old, it is doubtful 
if he had had time to take an 
equal place in his father’s mind 
with the two preoccupations of 
longer standing. 

Fazl Khan’s education was 
also not all that it might have 
been. He certainly sat under 
the village mullah for an hour 
or two a day until he was nine 
or ten, but the amount of 
learning which he imbibed was 
not vast. On the other hand, 
in matters which are not always 
considered under the heading 
of education, he was very well 
informed. The history of his 
father’s regiment he knew inti- 
mately from the year in which 
it was raised, by a hare- 
brained dare-devil subaltern, 
a8 a levy of irregulars, down 
to the last small frontier war, 
when its speed on the hillside 


had caused dismay in the hearts. 


of the British battalion co- 
operating with them. 

He could tell you when such 
and such a havildar had gained 
the Indian Order of Merit, 
where so and so Sahib had been 





killed. He could also tell you 
of the haunts and habits of 
almost every bird and beast 
in his native hills. His stock 
of fairy tales was remarkable. 
However, he was but a small 
boy when, in 1914, the 169th 
were ordered to France, thereby 
giving the Bengali a claim to 
self-government. Through the 
wet and cold and mud the 
battalion stuck it out, as hun- 
dreds of other battalions stuck 
it out to right and left. 

Major Annan was wounded ; 
Subadar Din Mohammed was 
wounded. This incidentally 
gave the latter the chance of 
seeing Windsor and a fat pig 
in His Majesty’s farm near by, 
the fat pig creating far more 
surprised admiration in his 
mind than the castle. Then 
came the holding attack in 


September 1915 to the north - 


of Loos. The battalion, hard 
hit, reached the third line of 
German trenches, supports were 
non-existent, the flanks were 
in the air, and the Boche, rein- 
forced, came in from left and 
right. It was at this moment 
that the Major was hit through 
the chest, and Din Mohammed, 
standing beside him, ordered 
two men to carry him to the 
rear, while he himself with the 
remains of his platoon stolidly 
stood his ground, bombing over 
a traverse and holding up the 
enemy for just the few minutes 
that were needed to get the 
Major clear. 

The Major, unconscious, was 
carried clear, but of Din Mo- 
hammed and his men not one 
has appeared again. 
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In the summer of 1919 the 
depot of the 169th was swelter- 
ing in the dust and glare of 
Jhelum. The battalion was in 
Waziristan. 

In the mud-brick office, un- 
der the feeble swish of a cotton 
punkah, sat one Williams, a 
pink - faced youth, wrestling 
with a large number of prob- 
lems. His knowledge of mili- 
tary matters was not profound, 
his knowledge of the keeping 
of accounts nil, yet here he 
found himself paid by the State 
to train 300 men for war and 
keep the accounts of over 1200. 
However, trusting to fortune 
and the head clerk, he in no 
wise despaired. 

To him entered from the 
sunlight a tall upright young 
Mohammedan in the white cot- 
ton homespun of the zamindar. 
With his bold open expression, 
and black curls falling half- 
way to his shoulders, he was 
good to look upon. 

“Your Honour,” he said 
respectfully, “‘I have come to 
enlist in the regiment.” 

Williams replied that he much 
regretted the policy of the 
Sirkar, but that no recruits 
could be taken, only men de- 
mobilised from disbanded units. 
The youth paused, then— 

“But I am the son of Din 
Mohammed.” 

Williams had never heard of 
Din Mohammed, and said that 
might be so, but orders were 
orders, and hinted that time 
was short and accounts long. 
The youth, however, showed 
no inclination to depart. In- 
stead, he stood considering his 
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bare toes for some minutes, 
At last he looked up. 

** Will you write for me to 
Annan Sahib Bahadar, and say 
that Fazl Khan, son of Din 
Mohammed, wishes to enlist, 
and I will return after a week 
and hear his reply ? ” 

Williams wrote, and was sur- 
prised to find that the com- 
manding officer appeared to 
value Fazl Khan above the 
Army Orders. ‘‘ Enlist,” he 
wrote, ‘and if they question 
refer to me.” 

So Fazl Khan duly entered 
upon a course of the dusty 
Jhelum parade- ground, the 
equally dusty range, and the 
more dusty hockey ground. 
On the last he certainly created 
an impression, but hardly as 
a player ; he failed to see why, 
when armed with a trusty club, 
if your adversary apparently 
tried to break your fingers, 
you should not do your best 
to break his shin. He was 
better pleased with the week- 
ly wrestling matches. On his 
first appearance he suddenly 
assaulted the depot champion 
when that worthy was still 
slapping his thighs in a pre 
liminary canter so to speak, 
butted him in the stomach 
with his head, and hurled him 
to the ground, much to the 
surprise and chagrin of the 
champion and the delight of 
the spectators. Six months 
later he was passed out from 
the recruits, went up with 4 
draft, and joined the regiment 
at Jandarogha. 

Jandarogha could not be 
described as a pleasant smiling 
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spot. A tumbled sea of grey 
and brown-baked hills, dotted 
on all the lower slopes with 
dark bushes of holly oak and 
camel-thorn. Winding in and 
out through the hills the white 
stony bed of the Zam, with a 
slender thread of water mean- 
dering through the stones. On 
a cliff above the Zam stands the 
camp, row on row of white 
tents, arresting the eye from 
every hill-top. 

The weary draft toiled up 
the stony path towards the 
camp. They were not exces- 
sively happy. Nearly all young, 
they felt as new boys arriving 
for the first time at school— 
strangers, and far from home. 

At the top of the rise stood 
a slender figure, leaning on a 
long iron-shod hill-stick, the 
bronze of the quiet face making 
the white moustache and deep 
blue eyes stand out in curious 
contrast. He held up his hand 
as the draft approached, and 
the havildar halted the men. 
Colonel Annan walked slowly 
down the line, saying a word 
to a man here and there, till 
he reached Fazl Khan. 

“So,” he said, “‘ here is my 
old friend Din Mohammed’s 
son. Come aside with me here 
for a moment and tell me your 
news.” 

While the draft marched on, 
Fazl Khan, at the Colonel’s 
invitation, squatted down be- 
side Annan Sahib in the:shade 
of a bush, and almost at once 
found himself discussing the 
affairs of his home with a man 
who appeared to know it as 
well as he did himself,—the 
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prospects for his uncle’s corn, 
his mother’s patch of land, the 
last year’s fair, his widowed 
cousin and her baby boy. With 
Williams at the depot relations 
had been far otherwise. The 
O.C. Depot had been an auto- 
crat beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary mortals, and his decrees 
had filtered down to the rank 
and file through the prescribed 
lengthy channel. Williams 
Sahib, the individual, no one 
knew. 

Here, however, was a dif- 
ferent being. Faz] Khan forgot 
the difference of colour ; forgot 
that one was anilliterate plough- 
boy, the other a man renowned 
as @ leader at a time when good 
leaders were to be found on 
all sides. And he opened his 
heart to this stranger as to a 
friend of his own age. Then 
the quiet man began to tell 
him of his father, of their 
friendship over many years, of 
his gallantry in war, and his 
final sacrifice for the honour 
of the regiment and his com- 
mander’s life. ‘‘I trust you 
may be worthy of him, Fazl 
Khan,” he concluded, his steady 
eyes on the lad’s face; “he 
was the bravest man that I 
have ever met, and I have met 
many. You have permission 


to depart.” 
And Fazl Khan walked off 
slowly. This was not the 


arrival he had expected. Here 
was no strangeness. It was as 
though he had, at long last, 
reached home. The spirit of 
the regiment had begun to 
enter into him through one of 
its high priests. Also he realised 
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that the figure walking to the 
mess-tent was @ man to go 
tiger-shooting with, by whose 
side either life or death would 
be desirable. 

So the son of Din Mohammed 
joined his father’s regiment and 
his father’s company, and life 
was good. The watchful ad- 
vance at dawn over the silent 
shadowy hills, the evening 
bathe in the clear stream under 
the willows—these were far 
more to his taste than the 
dusty square at Jhelum. He 
watched the subtlety of his 
old havildar, well versed in 
the cunning of Pathans; and 
learned to avoid tracks, nul- 
lahs, scrub, and such-like lairs 
of the seeker after Government 
rifles. He learned to search 
mechanically every dark blotch 
of shade or heap of stones for 
the slightest movement, to 
come down off the steepest hill 
at lightning speed. And day 
by day also he became imbued 
with the pride of the regiment, 
their knowledge of their own 
skill and hardiness, their great 
boast that never had they lost 
a rifle. Dead had perforce 
been abandoned once and again, 
but a Government rifle never. 

The weeks slipped past to 
the same routine — convoying 
strings of camels along the 
stony nullahs; lying all day 
on rocky crests, in the lee of 
some great boulder, or the 
shade of a thorn-bush, search- 
ing the landscape for the least 
sign of movement. Nights in 
stone sangars, when the wind 
howled overhead, and the tins 
on the barbed wire rattled 
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from dark to dawn, so that a 
man could scarce hold himself 
from firing at the bush he had 
been looking at all day. 

Then came a cool May dawn 
when an N.C.O. and six men 
of the 169th were ordered to 
patrol along the telephone wire 
between the picquets to find a 
break. And Sepoy Faz] Khan 
was one of the six. 

They started out, rifles loaded 
and bayonets fixed, the men 
walking in two files about 
twenty paces apart, the N.C.0. 
between. 

Down to the nullah and along 
one side for half a mile the 
wire led, and then over rock 
and bush, up a hillside obliquely. 

The men walked steadily 
forward, rifles gripped in both 
hands, safety-catches free, 
ready to shoot on the slightest 
sign. 

Up across the hillside, and 
not a sign of life but the sudden 
whirr of a covey of partridges, 
or a magpie flapping out of a 
willow by the stream below. 

With the crest still far over- 
head the line turned along the 
flank of the hill, leading on to 
a flat stony plateau, bounded 
on. the right by a sheer drop 
of 200 feet to the bed of the 
nullah. Boulders everywhere 
and dense dark bushes of thorn. 

The patrol advanced even 
more slowly ;. such ground was 
little to their liking, and but for 
the wire they would have ap- 
proached it first from the crest 
high above to the left. How- 
ever, the order was to follow 
the wire, so they followed it, 
extended now in two lines, the 
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men three to four paces apart, 
the N.C.O. walking beside the 
wire on the very brink of the 
cliff. 

It was half a mile along the 
plateau that the ever possible 
happened—the sudden crash of 
a volley from the bushes eighty 
yards ahead. And every man 
dropped hit, three dead, four 
wounded, Fazl Khan amongst 
the four. 

There had been no possi- 
bility of detecting the enemy. 
They had cut the wire and 
knew some patrol must follow 
it, and @ man can see, without 
being seen, from a thick bush 
at eighty yards. 

Before the echoes had rolled 
away in the hills, the mahoud 
was up out of his lair, knife in 
hand. 

But for the 169th a man’s 
duty was done when he was 
dead, and not before. From 
the wounded such a hail of 
bullets poured into the mass 
of human wolves that they 
dropped where they were, and 
took to a warfare of position. 

Crawling from stone to stone 
and bush to bush, they started 
to finish off the remaining four ; 
but wherever a filthy tousled 
head showed for a moment 
between the bushes, or a dirty 
grey-clad shoulder round a rock, 
a Punjabi bullet whistled. 

After the first thirty seconds 
only three rifles were speaking. 
Fazl Khan, hit through shoulder 
and thigh, had wormed his way 
to the dead, and was cautiously 
collecting their rifles. 
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Slowly he crawled back to- 
wards the edge, where now the 
last two were still holding back 
the enemy. Crash, and a bullet 
struck his left leg again, shat- 
tering the knee; but he still 
had his right leg to crawl with. 
And he reached the brink, 
laboriously dragging five rifles 
by the slings behind him. 

Even as he arrived a sudden 
gust of lead spattered on the 
stones around, strips of metal 
casing and splinters of rock 
filling the air; and the two 
gallant men beside him rolled 
slowly over, hit through the 
head. 

With a heave he jerked the 
five rifles over the edge of the 
cliff. In a haze he saw the 
grey figures leaping over the 
boulders; and careless now 
whether he was in view or not, 
he hurled himself on the rifles 
of the two dead men. Clasping 
one in each hand, he rolled to 
the brink, and with a last great 
shout, “‘ Ali, Ali! ” disappeared 
into the void. 

So did the soul of No. 2001, 
Sepoy Fazl Khan, service to- 
wards pension eight months, 
return to Allah, and to greet 
the soul of Subadar Din Mo- 
hammed above the fields of 
France. 

Even as he fell the mobile 
company turned a distant cor- 
ner of the nullah, and the 169th 
Punjabis still boast that never 
yet have they lost a Govern- 
ment rifle committed to their 
charge. 

J. P. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE STUDY OF THE CLASSIOS—-A BELATED REPORT TO MR LLOYD 
GEORGE—-EDUCATION AND POLITICS—GREEK LITERATURE FOR THE 
GREEKLESS—-AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR—THE NEED OF ‘‘ sort 
OPTIONS ”—THE SUPREME DIFFICULTY OF THE ALPHABET— WHY 
YOUTH ABHORS POLITICS—THE TRIUMPH OF OPPORTUNISM—* ALL 


FOR QUARTER DAY.” 


ONCE upon a time a man 
was being tried for murder in 
a Western State. A mob sur- 
rounded the court-house, de- 
manding when the end of the 
trial would be. ‘‘ As soon as 
you have done talking,” said 
they, ‘““we want the room to 
lay out the corpse.” Here we 
have a parable which may be 
closely applied to the attacks 
recently made upon the classics. 
Greek is dead, Latin is mori- 
bund ; and instead of granting 
an ample space for the laying 
out of the corpses, Mr Lloyd 
George packs what should have 
been a mortuary chapel with a 
Committee, appointed by him to 
inquire into the position of the 
victims. Mr Lloyd George is 
unlikely to read the report, ex- 
cellent though it is. He would 
find it valueless if he read it, 
for it contains nothing that 
should help a demagogue in 
the collection of votes. Truly 
it is born out of due time. 
It comes too late upon a be- 
nighted world. As commonly 
happens, when the politicians 
are of the jury, the trial has 
taken place after the victim is 
dead, and all the evidence of 
all the wiseacres avails not to 
resuscitate that which they 
have slain and now deplore, 


Wherefore the report, irrele- 
vantly presented to Mr Lloyd 
George, who will never profit by 
it, is less a statement of policy, 
as it should have been, than a 
funeral dirge. 

When the intellectual history 
of the last thirty years comes 
to be written, the attack upon 
Greek will appear to be its 
most ridiculous, as well as its 
liveliest, episode. The cam- 
paign was conducted with the 
heat and passion of a parilia- 
mentary contest. On the one 
side were ranged the true lovers 
of literature, supported by a 
few imaginative men, who saw 
that even in commerce a well- 
trained mind had its uses. On 
the other side was gathered 
together a vast crowd of demo- 
crats, whose jealousy divined 
in Greek a kind of exclusiveness, 
backed by greedy parents, de- 
termined that their starveling 
sons should be fed upon nothing 
but what would help them in 
their future careers, and by 
narrow, eager men of business, 
who saw no money in the culti- 
vation of the Muses. They 
spoke and wrote, each after his 
own fashion, and all with vio- 
lence. Here, for instance, was 
Mr Wells, who has written more 
history than he has read, pro: 
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claiming pontifically that Greek 
and Latin should be instantly 
replaced in our schools and 
universities by Russian and 
Hindustanee. An equal igno- 
rance of all four languages 
entitled him, we suppose, to 
speak with authority. There 
was @ commercial gent lashing 
himself to a fury against the 
humanities, and declaring in 
his ignorance that there was 
no more difference between 
“human” and “humane” 
than between “Smith” and 
“Smythe.” Then there were 
others to whom the smallness 
of Athens was an affront. They 
wanted to measure beauty by 
the square mile and weigh 
wisdom by the ton. Had 
Homer been born in the United 
States, had Plato been born 
in Chicago, there might have 
been something in it. But 
Athens! What good could 
come out of a mere village ? 
Poor fools, who can appreciate 
nothing that is not massive, 
who have no other standards 
of judgment than size and 
numbers ! 

With such men as these 
doing their best to darken 
counsel, it is not surprising 
that Greek was fought with 
all the familiar weapons of po- 
litical warfare. Loud appeals 
were made by the iconoclasts 
to greed and cupidity. There 
was no money in Greek, we 
were told. That eminent cham- 
pion of culture, Mr Carnegie, 
who distributed organs, free 
libraries, and bursaries with 
lavish hand, declared with the 
finality which belongs to wealth 
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that Greek was of no more 
value than Chocktaw ; and even 
professors, hoping for a modest 
share of his millions, obsequi- 
ously applauded him. Thus 
money became part of the cam- 
paign against Greek, and there 
were dons, to their shame be 
it said, who were willing to 
abolish Greek if Messrs Carnegie 
and the other millionaires made 
the abolition of Greek a con- 
dition of their munificence. It 
was a lamentable spectacle. 
Greek, the noblest shape ever 
assumed by human speech, was 
made the sport of grafters, and 
laughed at as a figure of fun 
by those whose eyes were for 
ever closed to its beauties. 

It has been the fate of the 
classics, especially of Greek, to 
excite the ire of the sturdy 
radical. It seems that there 
is something anti-democratic 
in their study. They accord 
ill with franchises and ballot- 
boxes, and they have been 
turned into a branch of politics 
by those who understand them 
not. If we might judge by 
the intemperate language used 
by their opponents, we might 
have believed that there was 
something scandalous about 
Greek. In the days of noisy 
agitation, it was taken for 
granted that, though something 
might be said in favour of 
Latin, piety and profit were 
alike justified in condemning 
Greek. The democrats of yes- 
terday approached the study 
of Greek in the same temper 
shown by the monks of the 
sixteenth century. Sir Thomas 
More denounced a preacher, 
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an enemy of learning, in terms 
which are still not inapposite. 
“For a scholar in gown and 
hood,” said he, “in the midst 
of an academy which exists 
only for the sake of learning, 
so to rail at it is malicious im- 
pudence. What right has he 
to denounce Latin, of which he 
knows little ; science, of which 
he knows less; and Greek, of 
which he knows nothing? He 
had better have confined him- 
self to the seven deadly sins, 
with which perhaps he has 
closer acquaintance.” 

Then, as now, it seemed a 
positive virtue to be ignorant 
of Greek. Then, as now, Greek 
was involved in a kind of 
scandal, as though its cabalistic 
alphabet convicted it of shame 
and vainglory. Why should 
not the simple letters which 
were accounted good enough 
for the Romans be good enough 
for the Greeks ? So the monk, 
condemned by More, saw vice 
only in learning. Whoever 
studied Greek was a heretic 
in those days. In our day he 
is a hypocrite and a wastrel. 
“The teachers of Greek,”’ said 
the offending monk, “are full- 
grown devils, the learners of 
Greek are little devils.”” Not 
otherwise did the ignorant 
speak a few years ago. So well 
assured were they that their 
contempt of Greek—no better 
than Chocktaw—which they did 
not understand, was justly ex- 
pressed that they were content 
not to argue but to abuse. 
And now that their ill-omened 
agitation has been successful, Mr 
Lloyd George orders an inquiry ! 
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The Committee has done its 
work, belated as it seems, with 
admirable thoroughness. It 
states the case in favour of 
the classics with justice and 
lucidity. If it be a funeral 
oration rather than a living 
eulogy, it is exceedingly well 
executed, but we doubt whether 
it will persuade the dead to 
rise again. It sketches what 
the student owes (or did owe, 
when he was permitted free 
access to the classics) to the 
study of the ancient civilisation 
of the Mediterranean coast, 
without some knowledge of 
which our own present civilisa- 
tion cannot be understood. If 
@ man has been through a 
course of classical study at a 
university, he has, says the 
report, ‘“‘obtained access to 
literature, both in prose and 
poetry, which in the judgment 
of many is absolutely the 
noblest in the world.” More 
than this: “‘He has had the 
advantage of studying a civili- 
sation in which many of the 
fundamental problems were the 
same as our own, but presented 
themselves in vastly simpler 
forms and on a much smaller 
scale’; and the value of this 
historical study is enhanced 
by the fact that the student 
of ancient history ‘“‘ knows the 
end of the story.” He sees 
the solution as well as the 
problem. ‘Thus, when he 
comes to face the problems, 
private or public, speculative 
or administrative, of modern 
life, he starts with a peculiarly 
valuable equipment.” And the 
process of classical study is no 
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less valuable than its results. 
“He has attained this access 
to beauty and this power of 
understanding by means of a 
peculiar course of training which 
requires the exercise of many 
different powers of the mind, 
and forms a remarkable com- 
bination of memory - training, 
imagination, esthetic apprecia- 
tion, and scientific method.” 
It is evident, then, that classical 
study does much else besides 
training pedagogues and pro- 
fessors. It “ provides an in- 
strument,” says the report, 
“for the better enjoyment, 
understanding, and mastering 
of the world in which we live.” 
More than this, in spite of 
greedy parents and clamorous 
politicians, the classics do in- 
deed prove of service to the 
boy in his “future career.” 
The evidence of business men 
cannot be ignored or gainsaid. 
The Committee invited the 
opinions about education of 
Many engaged in commerce 
and manufacture, and here is 
the result. ‘‘ The witnesses,” 
says the report, “‘ who supplied 
us with evidence were repre- 
sentative of engineering, ship- 
ping, scientific industry, com- 
merce, and banking. They 
were unanimous that a classical 
education, carried for some 
purposes even as far as the 
Honour schools of the Univer- 
sities, was of the highest value, 
that premature specialisation 
was a fundamental mistake.”’ 
Nor need we be surprised at 
this unanimous testimony. Not 
even does business depend upon 
technical knowledge. In what- 
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ever business or profession a 
man may be engaged, he will 
do his work all the better if 
for a while he has lived imag- 
inatively in another world than 
his own, if he has given some- 
thing at least of his youth to 
those things of the mind which 
are not of material use. The 
student of science may learn 
much that is serviceable about 
the anatomy of a frog. He is 
not asked in later life to manage 
frogs. The student of classics 
learns, if he be properly taught, 
something about the character 
and emotions of man. He 
cannot read a book of Homer 
or a play of Sophocles without 
being prompted curiously to 
wonder about the motives of 
human action. And since it 
will be his business to manage 
or to influence men, it is better 
worth to him that he should 
understand a little Greek than 
dabble in biology. ‘“‘ In brief,” 
says the report, ‘‘ our witnesses 
testified to the value of the 
classical element in education 
in developing within the single 
branch of study the habit of 
clear thinking and lucid state- 
ment, the sense of perspective 
and discrimination, the faculty 
of sustained concentration, the 
combination of observation and 
judgment, and the power of 
initiative, which are invaluable 
in business.”” The witnesses, 
we are convinced, are in the 
right of it, and it is not aston- 
ishing that they view with 
dismay the gradual disappear- 
ance of the classics from our 
schools and colleges. 

Moreover, the teachers of 
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those subjects which are called 
** modern ” agree with the men 
of business in setting a high 
value upon the classical element 
in education. Those students 
who have had their minds 
trained by learning Greek and 
Latin are better skilled to solve 
the problems of science than 
those who have never been 
permitted to stir outside a 
laboratory. And if the art of 
writing is still to be held in 
esteem, surely those who are 
destined to practise it can find 
no better method of training 
than in the study of Greek and 
Latin, upon whose tradition 
our modern literature is firmly 
based. There is no easy road 
to the writing of our stubborn 
English prose. But at least 
one clear avenue of approach 
to excellence has been laid out 
for us by the masters of Greek 
and Latin. Many a writer of 
English has acquired the 
economy of speech, the accu- 
rate sensitiveness to the use 
and association of words which 
are essential to a sound style, 
by the study of Greek and 
Latin prose. No finer disci- 
pline, indeed, for a writer has 
yet been found than the turn- 
ing of English into Latin or 
Greek. The act of translation 
is impossible without a due 
appreciation of both languages, 
and it is in the clarity of the 
classical tongues that we may 
see most clearly mirrored our 
own difficult exacting speech. 
Naturally enough the Com- 
mittee has considered “ the 
question of classics as @ pre- 
paration for journalism.” It 
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may be that journalism is now 
dying of its own excesses, and 
it would be safe to bet that 
after the reaction, which will 
surely come, the classics will 
assist, dry-eyed, at the obse- 
quies of the press. The assump- 
tion of a pompous responsi- 
bility, the constant search after 
sensation, the lack of con- 
tinuity in thought and style, 
will presently involve journal- 
ism in disgrace. Meanwhile, 
until its shortcomings be plainly 
revealed, journalism has what 
may be a dangerous influence 
upon the people, and it is 
important that the journalist 
should be able to express accu- 
rately what he means. Whither 
should he turn if not to the 
classics ? ‘“‘ If Latin and Greek 
provide an incomparable train- 
ing in the exact and skilful use 


of language,” says the report, 
“it is plainly desirable that 


the journalist should have 
studied these languages, and 
that with a thoroughness which 
can only be attained at the 
cost of much time and pains.” 
It is a counsel of perfection, 
and yet it suggests the only 
course which the journalist can 
take, if he is not to lose utterly 
the respect and confidence of 
the public, upon whose igno- 
rance and excitability he has 
been taught to rely. 

Thus at the very moment 
when Greek is dead and Latin 
dying, there is a _ general 
concensus of opinion—commer- 
cial, scientific, and historical— 
that the classical languages are 
still, as they have been for 
years, the soundest means of 
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education. The countries which 
have discarded them are sitting 
in the sackcloth and ashes of 
repentance. Republican France, 
where education and politics 
are inextricably interwoven, has 
already discovered the loss in- 
flicted upon it by the abolition 
of Greek and Latin. The men 
of letters who are still the 
glory of France have presented 
petitions to the Government, 
begging that the classics should 
be restored, lest the injury 
done to French prose become 
irreparable. The journalists of 
France, hitherto reported the 
best of their craft in Europe, 
have fallen into evil ways since 
the restraint of Latin and Greek 
has been removed from them. 
They have neglected the stern 
rules of grammar; they have 
forgotten the meanings and the 
histories of words; they mix 
their metaphors with a shame- 
less contempt of sense and 
sound. Nothing can save them 
except a reversion to the old 
obedience, a renewed respect 
for the lofty example of the 
classics. And hitherto M. Bar- 
rés and his friends, trained in 
a better school, have appealed 
in vain to the severe tradition 
of the past. Greek and Latin 
are but memories. Popular 
professors lecture at the Sor- 
bonne upon Aristophanes to 
eager auditors who will never 
read a word of’Greek. And 
the French prose of the jour- 
nals degenerates into a jargon. 

The same story comes to us 
from America. In the United 
States, education has become 
the plaything of the democracy. 
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Undisciplined students vote for 
what they shall learn, as they 
vote for candidates at an elec- 
tion, and the result is a failure 
in understanding and intelli- 
gence. Even the professors of 
science acknowledge that a 
study of the classics is the 
soundest groundwork of re- 
search, and are joining the 
politicians in the demand for 
a return to the ancient ways 
of Latin and Greek. Thus, 
had we listened, we might 
long ago have heard warning 
voices at home and abroad; 
but the demagogues won the 
day, and are at last rejoicing 
in the spectacle of an England, 
Greekless, as Scotland is Greek- 
less. 

No wonder the Committee 
appointed by Mr Lloyd George 
considers the prospect disquiet- 
ing. It finds that the position 
of Latin is precarious, and that 
in the rare Secondary Schools 
in which Greek is taught, it is 
threatened with extinction. It 
finds also that the Classics, 
now that they have been uni- 
versally denounced, are la- 
mented even by the foolish 
persons who once attacked 
them. ‘That it would be a 
national disaster,’ says the 
report, ‘if classical studies 
were to disappear from our 
education or to be confined to 
a small class of the community, 
is conceded by men of every 
school.” The concession seems 
to us to come too late. It is 
easy enough to break a porce- 
lain bowl in pieces. It demands 
infinite skill and patience to 
put it together again; and 
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even if the work of reparation 
be accomplished, the master- 
piece has lost in the process 
much of its beauty and value. 

- However, the Committee is 
not without resource. It makes 
recommendations not a few, 
by which it hopes to atone for 
the foolish iconoclasm of the 
agitators. Had a deaf ear 
been turned to the ignorance 
of these agitators, there would 
be no need of recommendations. 
But it is the habit of the 
people to yield to clamour, 
and then to lament its own 
complaisance. And the pros- 
pect of fighting the battle over 
again is not a cheering pros- 
pect. If the Education Depart- 
ment ventured to look upon 
Greek with an amiable eye, 
it would instantly be re- 
proached with extravagance 


and reaction, and shaken by 
the panic fear of losing a 
handful of votes, would be in- 


stant in surrender. And what 
the Committee recommends is 
nothing less than to undo the 
immediate past. The measures 
to be taken, it says, should be 
directed towards the attain- 
ment of three ends: (1) To 
secure for the classics (Greek 
or Latin, or both) at a suffi- 
ciently early stage a substantial 
position in the general educa- 
tion of pupils in Public and 
Secondary Schools ; (2) to pro- 
vide full opportunity for all 
pupils with the requisite tastes 
and aptitudes to carry the 
study of both languages to the 
highest point which they are 
qualified to attain; (3) to 
bring those (including adults) 
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who are and must for good 
reason or of necessity remain 
ignorant of the classical lan- 
guages into some contact with 
the classical spirit.” Little 
good, we believe, will come of 
attaining the third end. Were 
the attainment of (1) and (2) 
possible, no meaures would 
be too arduous to be taken, 
But is the attainment possible ? 
Not, we think, until a change 
of heart has brought about a 
necessary and long-hoped-for 
reaction. 

Thus it is that politicians 
have fastened upon education 
for their own, and we shall 
presently be involved in a 
vicious circle. The teachers 
will be appointed by the State, 
the subjects in which they give 
instruction will be prescribed 
by the State, and no one will 
be permitted to lift up his 
voice in school or university 
unless his views are in harmony 
with the Government. So learn- 
ing will be the sport of political 
preferment, and schoolmasters 
and professors alike will be 
chosen, not for their scholar- 
ship, but for their political 
opinions. The experience of 
France reveals the prospect 
which lies before us; and if to 
please the radical voter we 
have given the coup-de-grice 
to what was once an admirable 
system of training, the fault 
is Our Own. - 

Meanwhile not all those who 
have nobly escaped from the 
wicked lure of the classics are 
secure against the temptress. 
Some there are to whom Greek 
and Latin are dead indeed, 
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and who yet pretend an ac- 
quaintance with the Scarlet 
Women. Here, for instance, is 
the late Professor Barrett Wen- 
dell, who has left us in ‘ The 
Traditions of European Litera- 
ture’ (London: Murray) a 
proof of how magnificently a 
professor who has little Latin 
and less Greek may mislead 
his pupils. Greekless himself, 
he expounds Greek literature to 
those, Greekless also, who under- 
stand not a word of it, and 
makes it clear that the study 
of the classics had far better be 
left alone by those who shrink 
from its discipline. His book 
might be described as a short 
cut to the Loeb series. He is 
unable to criticise an ancient 
author until he has seen him 
in an English version. He 
accounts it a glory of Xenophon 
that ‘‘ the Cyropedia was early 
included in the Loeb Classical 
Library.”” He is forced to 
limit his appreciation of Aris- 
tophanes to a few obvious 
remarks about the Frogs, be- 
cause that is the one play 
Englished by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, and because he does 
not find accessible the works 
of the far greater translators 
of Aristophanes — Hookham 
Frere, and Rogers. And s0, 
poor man, he could carry his 
pupils only so far as the trans- 
lators could carry him. Some- 
times he shows a liberal spirit. 
Here is his illuminating com- 
ment upon Thucydides: ‘‘ The 
most readable English trans- 
lation is Jowett’s, but any will 
do.” There, in a moment of 
unconsciousness, he lets out 
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the truth. ‘Any will do!” 
Dr Giles will do; Bohn will 
do; any will do—in fact, so 
long as all you want is to pre- 
tend a knowledge that is out 
of your reach. 

Above all, Professor Wendell 
desired to save his pupils from 
the sin of overwork. Even 
when he suggests to them a 
literary enterprise which seems 
far beyond their power, he 
hastens to guard them and 
himself against the charge of 
excess. ‘“‘To understand the 
influence of Pindar on litera- 
ture,” he says, “‘ you must 
glance at one or two of his odes 
in the original Greek.” Even 
to glance at the original might 
appear superhuman, and Pro- 
fessor Wendell hastens to re- 
assure his students. ‘‘ There 
is no sort of need,” he tells 
them, “that you should know 
even the Greek alphabet.” We 
can hear the sigh of relief 
which went up from every 
corner of his zealous classroom. 
“ Any eye can soon, if not in- 
stantly, observe,” such is his 
easy conclusion, “‘ that the odes 
are generally written in groups 
of three rather long stanzas.” 
For that profound observation 
not even the Greek alphabet is 
necessary, nor the American 
either for that matter; and it 
is not clear why the student of 
literature should go through 
the drudgery of learning to 
read any language whatsoever. 

From those who would feign 
an acquaintance with Homer 
he is somewhat more exacting. 
“Take whatever passage you 
choose,” says he. ‘“ Read it in 
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all your English versions ”— 
Chapman’s, Pope’s, Cowper’s, 
Butcher and Lang’s, — “ re- 
membering that different as the 
versions may seem, each stands 
for the same great original ; 
and the composite effect will 
begin to give you a growing 
sense of what that original is 
like.” Will it, indeed? But 
so great was Professor Wen- 
dell’s admiration of Homer, 
that he would not restrain 
his pupils from a modest at- 
tempt to understand him. 
** Then,” he proceeds, “if you 
know your Greek alphabet, and 
have even a slight notion of 
hexameter rhythm, turn to the 
original lines; at least here 
and there they will suddenly 
flash into the fulness of life, 
which each separate version 


has attempted, and variously 
failed to reproduce.”’ For Pin- 
dar the Greek alphabet is un- 


necessary ; its use is recom- 
mended for Homer; it does 
not occur to Professor Wendell 
to suggest to his pupils that a 
little knowledge of the Greek 
tongue might be yet more ser- 
viceable to those who would 
understand the masters of 
Greek poetry. 

The truth is that nothing 
seems to be wanted in modern 
education except a “soft op- 
tion.” That subject will be 
most popular which combines 
with the biggest pretence the 
least need of hard work. 
“Greek without tears ’’ seems 
an excellent plan to one who 
was once a professor of English 
at Harvard. At all hazards 
he was determined to protect 
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active use of their eyes or 
brains. When he discusses the 
‘Choephori,’ he thus delivers 
himself: ‘‘ To get the full effect 
you must probably read, and 
ponder on, the whole short 
drama.” ‘ Probably ” is a sad 
concession, and the wretched 
student cannot be expected to 
find much comfort in the word 
“‘ short.”’” But Professor Wen- 
dell was on his side. ‘“ The 
Greek has in all only one 
thousandand seventy-four lines, 
If you lack time or patience 
for such reading, you may find 
something of the effect in the 
portion between the first speech 
of Electra and her full acknow- 
ledgment that Orestes may be 
near at hand.” The student of 
Greek at third hand, then, may 
lack the time or the patience 
to read a thousand lines in a 
crib, but when he has been 
shown the labour-saving way, 
he is no doubt duly qualified 
to discuss the traditions of 
European literature. 

Nor is it every aspirant to 
a classical education that can 
dare to face a common crib 
at all. And even for him there 
may be a means of escape. “In 
more than one aspect,’’ writes 
Professor Wendell, ‘‘ the ‘ Com- 
edy of Errors’ may give us 4 
better notion of what Plautus 
did than we might obtain by 
puzzling or nodding over direct 
translations from his Latin.” 
The ‘Comedy of Errors’ gives 
you no notion, good or bad, of 
what Plautus did. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to know 
that direct translations may be 
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not less happily soporific in 
their effects than the base 
originals themselves ; and if the 
wretched student is to escape 
a too arduous life, he would be 
wise if he left all literature— 
Greek, Latin, and English— 
sternly alone. 

From the advice which Pro- 
fessor Wendell gives to his 
pupils it may be inferred that 
hisown knowledge of the classics 
was not profound. His judg- 
ments are a clear proof that 
something more is wanted for 
the understanding of the classics 
than a familiarity with the Loeb 
series and the works of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray. This is 
what he says of the personages 
in the drama of Euripides: 
“They are no longer like Peri- 
clean, Phidian, Sophoclean 
ideals; in their veins runs 
something like the blood of 
life.” What nonsense is this ! 
Was there, then, not the blood 
of life in the veins of Pericles, 
when he directed the policy 
of Athens, and delivered the 
famous oration in honour of 
those who gave their lives for 
their country ? Did any sculp- 
tor ever live and work upon 
the earth who breathed a 
quicker life and movement in- 
to his lifeless marble than did 
Phidias in the sculptured figures 
of the Parthenon? And does 
nothing “like the blood of 
life’? dominate the heroes of 
Sophocles’ dramas? Is Odys- 
seus in the ‘ Philoctetes,’ for 
instance, dead or a phantom ? 
But we must not press Pro- 
fessor Wendell too far. The 
pursuit of truth is arduous ; 
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it may involve nodding over a 
“direct translation”; and as 
for the works of Phidias, though 
their appreciation does not in- 
volve a knowledge of the Greek 
alphabet, yet some of them lack 
noses, and others legs, and 
there’s an end of them. 
Wherever you turn in Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s pages you will 
find the blind leadership of the 
blind. “‘ The literal meaning of 
the Greek word Idyl,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘is almost exactly what 
a glimpse means in English,” 
which is absurd. Equally ab- 
surd is it to talk of “‘ fascinat- 
ing prettiness ’’ in relation to 
Theocritus. What can be said 
of such a statement as this: 
“‘Ceesar’s‘ Commentaries’ appear 
to us almost as primal as the 
hexameters of Homer seem.” 
Surely it is asking too much of 
pupils, who are not capable of 
learning the Greek alphabet, 
to unravel or explain such a 
sentence as that? And why 
should it be worth saying that 
**to both Lucretius and Catullus, 
as their allusions indicate, the 
native traditions of Rome were 
no less familiar than the exotic 
traditions of Greece?” What 
was there in the genius of Lu- 
cretius and Catullus that they 
should be unconscious of the 
Rome which was their mother 
city ? And could not Professor 
Wendell have discovered, even 
from a translation, that Apu- 
leius does not survive “only 
by reason of the skill with 
which he retells, as a long 
episodic story, the world-old 
legend of Cupid and Psyche ” ? 
Rather is that episode, admir- 
Q 
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able in itself, an artistic blot 
upon the ‘Golden Ass,’ whose 
action it interrupts and whose 
balance it disturbs. 

It would not be worth while 
to spend so much time upon 
Professor Wendell’s book if 
it did not reveal the sad re- 
sult of abolishing the human- 
ities. Those who profess a 
hatred of the classics dare not 
abandon them altogether, and 
in the very moment of con- 
demning them they pretend to 
a knowledge of them which 
they do not possess. It thus 
becomes a matter not of scholar- 
ship but of morals. It supple- 
ments ignorance by a kind of 
intellectual hypocrisy. The 
harm actively done by Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s book is that 
it persuades the foolish ones 
who read it to affect a famili- 
arity with Greek literature when 
they are carefully guarded from 
learning even the shapes of 
the letters in the Greek alpha- 
bet. If the classics are to be 
abolished, let there be made a 
clean sweep of them. Don’t 
let us follow the advice, rashly 
given by the framers of the 
report addressed to Mr Lloyd 
George, “to bring those (includ- 
ing adults) who are and must 
for good reason or of necessity 
remain ignorant of the classical 
languages, into some contact 
with the classical spirit.”” The 
classical spirit, or contact with 
it, implies discipline, and Profes- 
sor Wendell has shown us that, 
if Greek and Latin be studied, 
according to his formula, in 
English versions alone, nothing 
will come of it save misunder- 
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standing and pretentiousness, 
His method recalls to us a4 
famous jest of Verlaine’s. When 
the French poet was appointed 


a teacher of English in a French 
college: “I can’t teach you 
English,” said he, “but I 


can teach you something which 
may be of yet greater service 
to you. I can teach you how 
Englishmen speak French.” 
And Professor Wendell says 
in effect: “‘I can’t teach you 
Greek, but what I can teach 
you is how the journeyman- 
translator turns Greek into 
English.” One business is as 
grossly useless as the other, 
and Professor Wendell lacked 
the humour that softens the 
jesting Verlaine to our heart. 

The demagogues, having 
taken in hand the education 
of the rising generation, are 
now complaining that the young 
profess no interest in politics. 
In the heyday of politics, when 
the House of Commons had 
not yet degenerated into 4 
vestry, a knowledge of the 
classics was part of the legis- 
lator’s equipment. An orator 
was not thought very much of 
who could not point his moral 
with a tag from Horace, or 
adorn his tale with a passage 
from Virgil. The habit of 
quotation has disappeared, and 
with it has disappeared much 
of the wisdom and moderation 
which distinguished our de- 
bates and our controversies. 
That the death of the classics 
will still further degrade the 
House of Commons is evident. 
But if we would discover why 
the best of our youth refrains 
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from politics, we must look 
deeper into the facts. Uni- 
versal suffrage and a weakened 
House of Lords have left our 
Constitution withoutsafeguards. 
We have fallen into a democ- 
racy Of the fifth class, which, 
in Aristotle’s phrase, keeps in 
view the interest of the needy, 
and thinks little of the common 
good. Of this unamiable kind 
of democracy, corrupt, self- 
seeking, cunningly unscrupu- 
lous, it has been said that 
it prefers fraud to force. It 
may also be said that the best 
of men would still prefer force 
to fraud. And, such as it is, 
modern democracy does not 
and cannot attract to its aid 
the honest and the generous 
among the youth of to-day. 
Who, indeed, will care to serve 
his country, if he be told that 
the most he can hope for is to 
replace strength by wiliness, 
to achieve what he believes to 
be right by no other means 
than the means of chicanery ? 

Now it is the business of 
young men to see visions and 
to dream dreams. They have 
not learned, happily, to hide 
their ideals behind a mist of 
cynical levity. And unless he 
be frivolous and heartless— 
unless, in brief, he have di- 
vested himself of the virtues of 
youth—no man shall cut any 
sort of figure in the House of 
Commons. We have been told 
by the most highly  dis- 
tinguished of our elder states- 
men that politics is no affair 
of morals, that it is wholly 
divorced from principle; and 
surelyj the= history of the last 
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few years proves that elder 
statesman to be right in prac- 
tice, if shamelessly wrong in 
theory. The House of Com- 
mons has flouted principle: it 
smiles with a smile of indulgent 
contempt upon the old-fash- 
ioned morality. Its one and 
only God is Opportunity. It 
no longer aspires to serve the 
country, but to keep its seats 
and its places. He is the finest 
statesman who best knows how 
to seize Opportunity by the 
forelock. He who collars the 
machine and keeps a majority 
of votes in his pocket is des- 
tined to rule over a confused 
disheartened country. Success 
depends upon adaptability, and 
there is nothing less easily 
adaptable to circumstances 
than principle, unless it be 
a rigid system of morals. The 
first duty of the politician is 
to eat the words to-day which 
he spoke yesterday, and eat 
them not with a wry face, but 
with the look of triumphant 
satisfaction which an epicure 
wears when he is bidden to a 
banquet. 

It is upon Opportunism that 
the grandeur of our present 
governors is proudly based. Mr 
Lloyd George, the one type and 
exemplar of the demagogues, 
has no views: he borrows 
what he wants from the voters. 
He does not make his own 
speeches : he lays that pleasant 
task upon his audiences. And 
thus it is that he comes forth 
as the perfect Opportunist, 
wayward and various. The 
men of principle cannot follow 
him, because he will confute 
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to-morrow the opinions he ex- 
presses to-day. Now he is on 
the side of France, now he 
buckles the friendly German 
to his capacious breast. Now 
with a shake of his leonine 
locks and with his empty, 
half-ingratiating smile, he de- 
clares loudly that he will take 
murder by the throat. Now 
he purrs, with a feline ami- 
ability, as he grasps the last 
murderer of his acquaintance 
by the hand. It is not sur- 
prising that the French dis- 
trust him, since he is all things 
always to all men. It is evi- 
dent that honest Unionists can 
have no confidence in him, 
since he is ready, without 
cause or provocation, to make 
terms with rebels and assassins, 
to greet as equal colleagues 
the murderers of women. 
His paid supporters, on the 
other hand, are never likely 
to desert him, because he knows 
far better than they how to 
keep them all together, and 
to ensure the punctual payment 
of their salaries. 

Under such a leader generous 
youth can never serve. For 
youth still clings honourably 
to principle; it is still willing 
to die for a cause, to sacrifice 
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its career or its life in the 
service of its country. And 
then comes the arch-politician 
to youth, and whispers in its 
ear: ‘‘Give me your support, 
and I will ensure you power and 
place. Without my help you 
can do nothing. With your 
aid I can govern the world, 
and so long as I govern the 
world, your pocket need never 
be empty.” And the young 
man puts behind him the arch- 
politician and his _ insidious 
bribes, and caring only for the 
fair name of England, is sent 
about his business at the next 
election. He goes without com- 
plaint or regret. For he knows 
that the House of Commons is 
no meet place for him. And 
Opportunity and her slaves 
flourish exceedingly, and there 
is not a candid politician of 
them all who does not know 
perfectly well why the young 
of this generation abhor the 
trade of politics, and not one 
who cares a jot whether the 
young come into the game or 
stay outside. At least they 
are certain that cynicism will 
win an easy victory for them 
over principle, and that since 
resignation went out of fashion 
it is ‘“‘ all for quarter day.” 
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